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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The Emperor Hadrian possessed a magnificent Villa, at 
TivoU^ of which the ruins still remain. In it he endeavoured to 
perpetuate his own RecoUections of Greece. He there erected 
buildings, to which he gave the names of Poecile and Lyceum ; 
by their side he planted the Grove of an Academy, and he carried 
the stream of an ideal Peneus through the pleasant Vale of an 
imitative Tempe. 

The Traveller in Greece constructs in his own mind such a 
villa as this. He furnishes it with the beautiful scenes which 
he once visited in that country ; he refireshes it with the clear 
waters and cool shades of a Tempe ; he decorates it with the fair 
porticoes of a Poecile» a Lyceum, and an Academy. 

But his recollections of Greece, like the buildings of Hadrian, 
are liable to £all into decay ; the Author of the following pages 
has, therefore, attempted to give a permanence to his own 
reminiscences by constructing a humbler Tivoli, in which he 
hopes that others may perhaps ei\joy some share of that pleasure, 
which was felt of old by the Greek Traveller in the Villa of 
Hadrian. 
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Although rude and imperfect, it served the purpoBe of conveying to 
the mind of the spectator a general idea of tlie leading features of the 



S MOUNT LACMOS, OR ZYOO, THE CENTRE, 

countries which it portrayed, and was therefore thought worthy of being 
brought from Asia into Greece, and of being exhibited by an ambassador 
to a king. 

In our introduction to the present work, we shall endeavour to present 
to the reader a rapid sketch of the geography of Greece, similar in execution 
to the bronze tablet which Aristagorae put into the bands of Cleomenes. 
We shall attempt to exhibit to him, in a comprehensive and general outline, 
the forms of its land, and seas, and rivers. This difference, however, we will 
aim to observe : we design to construct a map from a view of the country 
itself, rather than to communicate an idea of the country from the contem- 
plation of a map. 

For this purpose, we will take our station on one of the most command- 
ing heights of that long range of mountains which, running from north to 
south in an uninterrupted line, nearly bisects the continent of Greece. 
This chain, formerly known by the name of Pindus, is, as it were, the spine 
or back-bone of that country. Its successive vertehrse are distinguished by 
diiferent appellations. That which we have chosen as the point to which 
we shall now particularly refer, is at present termed Zygo, resembling, in 
name, the Helvetian Joch, which separates the valley of Engelberg from that 



of Meyringen. It was formerly called Lacmos ; and stands in 3d* Sff north 
latitude, and 21* Stf east longitude. It hangs over the town of Metzovo. 



OF THE RIVERS OP GREECE. 



4 RIVER AOUS, OR VOIOUSSA. 

readers at the close of his last Georgic, of the eubterraneaa grotto, in which 
all the rivers of the earth were bom, and from which they issued, by hidden 
channelH and silent courses, into every quarter of the globe, that he made 
some reference, more or less direct, to this particular spot, in which, with 
respect to the continent of Greece, his poetical viMon may be said to be realized ; 
and this conjecture will derive some support from the consideration, that the 
scene which he ia then describing is kid in Thessaly, and indeed at the source 
of the Peneus itself, one of the very rivers which rises from this mountain 
reservoir, if we may so call it, at our feet. 

The reader will remember the use which our own poet, the author of 
Paradise Regained, makes of the Toadt of Italy in his descripUon of the city 
of Rome, from which they all start, and to which they all return. He will 
have noticed how Milton from that spot sends, as it were, his thoughts to 
travel by those routes to the most distant points of the Roman Empire — ^how, 
for instance, by the j^milian Way, he penetrates, in Imagination, into the 
forests of Germany, and traverses the British West ; how he thence crosses 
to the Sarmatians, and beyond the Danube to the 'Cauric Pool : and how 
agwn, by the southern communication of the Appian Way, he migrates 
downward to Syene, and wanders eastward even to India, and the golden 
Chersonese. 

o it is with the Grecian traveller who stands on the 

point of which we have been speaking. By means 

of these five rivers which we have named, all 

starting from this spot, he holds converse, if we 

may so say, with noble cities, and thick forests, and 

rich valleys, and fields of battle, which crowd, in his 

mind, upon their banks ; and lastly, with the seas 

L themselves into which they fall, and with the islands 

which hang upon their coasts. Let him therefore 

rest for a while, after the toil of his ascent, on some 

dear day of summer, on one of those limestone rocks which rise in this place, 

and beneath the shade of the beeches and the pines which here wave over his 

head, let him indulge in such reflections as these. 

First of all, let him turn his thoughts in the du-eetioa by which he him- 
self has probably come. The river Aous, (as it was probably called by a 
Doric or ^olio form, because it flows from the Eaot,) now the Voioussa, 



APOLLONU. S 

which ifl a corruption of the same word, iesuee from the earth, as has been 
said, at this apot. If he follows its course in his mind, he will pass through 
a Bolitary tract of sterile and rugged country, broken by defiles and gulliee, 
which were formerly inhabited by the Parav«ei, so named from their neigh- 
bourhood to the river of which we speak. He will trace the progress of the 
stream through a long and narrow gorge, called the straits of the Aous, once 
traversed by a Roman army of 9000 men under the guidance of their young 
leader the Consul T. Q. Flanuniaus, in pursuit of the Macedonian King, whose 
defeat by that general was speedily followed by the extinction of the liberties 
of Greece. This is the only spot of historical interest which he will discover 
in his conrso through this bleak and lonely country, until he arrives, after a 
Kmte of more than a hundred miles, within sight of the hill Apollonia, and 
the shining waters of the Hadriatic. 

He is here brought into immediate contact with that long and famous lino 



of Corinthian Colonies, of which Apollonia is one, which stretched along the 
western coast of Greece from Corinth upwards to this point. Bearing in his ' 
mind the wise and beautiful custom and law by which those Colonies derived 
the fire, which they kept ever burning in their Prytaneum, from the sacred 
hearth of their Mother State, he may regard these Cities, on their own hills, 
as a system of beacons, burning along the coast, and conmiunicating in a 



6 AUGUSTUS AT APOLLONIA. 

telegraphic series of national oommimion from the summit of the Acrocoriuth 

to the bordens of Illyria. 

From this point the paas^e to Italy lies open before him, and on a bright 
day he will descry the harbour of Brunduainm, the object so often mshed for 
by those who were crossing this gulf, when the passage was rendered perilous 
by the stormy gusts sweeping down upon it from the Aoroceraunian rooks. 



As Rhodes woe the retreat of Tiberius when he was a student and a 
philosopher, before he became an Emperor, so had ApoUonia been that of 
Augustus : here he resided in tranquillity and retirement for several years. 
A few huts, a monastery and a church, some ruinous remains of two temples, 
and some fragments of ancient inscriptions, are all the vestiges that survive of 
the polislied city which initiated in literature and arts the future master of 
the world. 

It is worthy of notice, that the two most remarkable scenes, as contrasted 
with each other, In the life of the Emperor Augustus, lie at the mouths of the 
two rivers of Greece, which, issuing from the same spot, flow downward into 
the sea which washes the western coast of that country. 

At the entrance of the Aous into the Hadriatic, Augustus passed some 
years, as has been B»d,tof his early life in the peaceful pursuits of literary 
leisure at ApoUonia. But near the mouth of the Aracthus, or river of Arta, 
which rises by the side of the Aous, and flows down in a southern course by 
the city of Ambracia, the modem Arta, — where it passes under a good bridge, 
one of the few in Greece, into the Ambracian Gulf, — we see him no longer 
a student clad in his peaceful tega, and walking on the sea-shore in conver- 
sation with philosophers of Greece, but dreaeed in the militaty sagum, with 
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one himdTed thousand men and two hundred and fifty ships at hia command, 
and, as bis own poet expre6see it, bringing tbe gods of Italy, with the Senators 
and People of Rome, the Penatee and great Gods, to tbat battle which ended 
in giving him the sway of the empire of the civilized world. 

6 its name indicates, the city of 
Apollonia was under the special tu- 
telage of Apollo ; and in the descrip- 
tions of this decisive victory, the 
same deity is represented as standing 
on his own promontory of Actidm, 
. with his quiver oa hb shoulder, his 
bow drawn, and his arrows pointed 
against the foes of his favoured Augustus ; and thus the same deity is 
associated with tbe same man, near the mouths of these two great rivers, 
which rise at the same point, and fall — tbe one aft«r a course of a hundred, 
the other of sixty miles — into tbe same sea. 

There are two spots — one on tbe east, the other on the w^tem coast of 
Greeoe, both nearly in the same latitude — which are both famous for the great 
battles fought near tbetu, in causes very different, and very dissimilar ftY>m 
each other in the character and feeling of the combatants. These are 
Tbermopyl^ and Actium. They are now remarkable, as being tbe most 
distinguished sites which are near the two terminations of the frontier line 
which separates free Greece from Turkey. The horizon of Greek liberty 
stretches from a point on the western coast, a little to the south of Actium, 
to another on the eastern, a little to the north of Tbermopylte. 

We return to tbe position which we had taken on Mount Pindus, — namely, 
the spot from which ihe two rivers, of which we have spoken, take then- rise. 
Let us now turn our thoughts eastward. A third river, rising in the same - 
spot, and flowing in that direction, is ready to accompany us in this excursion. 
This is the Haliacuon, 



The Thermaic Gulf, into which it flows, would indeed hardly have been 
considered, in the beat tiinee of Greek history, se posaeasing a just claim to 
be reckoned among the bays which washed the coast of Greece, properly 



so called. In that age, the name of Greece did not cross the barrier of the 
Caubunian Mountains; but the successful arms of Philip of Macedon, 
and the more brilliant conquesta of his son, extended the rigbte of Greek 
citizenship to the country which he ruled, and made it as honourable for 
Greece to claim Macedonia as a part of itself, as it was for Macedonia to 
be admitted into Greece. To Macedonia, — a province which Greece was 
long reluctant to acknowledge as an integral part of the Hellenic nation, — 
she stood afterwards indebted for the difliimon of her language and literature, 
by means of those conquests, to the remotest comers of the globe ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the same district, which was regarded as little better 
than barbarous by the statesmen and philosophers of the most enlightened 
age of Greek civilization, was the fint to invito and welcome the better phi~ 
losophy to which Greece has owed, after the lapse of so many centuries, her 
own revival from national degradation and decay. It was not an inhabitant 
of Corinth or of Athens, but a man of Macedonia, who stood by the side of 
St. Paul as he slept, and called him from Asia into Greece. To tu, there- 
fore, the country which is intersected by the Haliacmon presents an object 
of attraction and interest of a character peculiar to itself, as it is the par- 
ticular district of the continent of Greece which was first visited by the 
light of Christianity. At a little distance from the left bank of this river, 
and not far from its entrance into the sea, stands, amid luxuriant plane- j r 
trees and well-watered gardens, the town of Berrhoea, still preserving its ] \ 
ancient name, whose inhabitants receive so honourable a testimony from I ^ 
the inspired companion of St. Paul, who visited that city on his first journey | 

1 I 



BOUNDARIES OF THESSALY. 

into Greece ; and a little further to the east, and on the shores of the 
Thermaic Gulf, is Thessalonica (a name now slightly changed from its 
ancient form to Saloniki), which was favoured by the earliest personal minis- 
trations of the apostle, and subsequently by the first effort of his pen in the 
Christian cause. 

More celebrated than the Haliacmon in the pages of Greek poets and 
historians, is the river which rises at the same spot, and flows for several 
miles in the same direction. The valley in which the Peneus flows, the 
stream to which we now allude, is separated from that of the Haliacmon by 
a chain of mountains, which, commencing near the point in which these riv^iB 
rise, runs off from the Pindus in an easterly direction, under the name of the 
Cambunian Hills, and stretches to the coast of the same sea into which they 
fall. The snowy eminence which there terminates their range on the left is 
Olympus. A little farther in the distance, on the right bank of the river, 
rises the conical peak of Ossa. 

Parallel to the Cambunian Hills, at about sixty miles to the south, and 
branching off in the same manner, from Mount Pindus to the east, and also 
extending to the sea, is Mount Othrys. These are the three rocky bar- 
riers — ^namely, the Cambunian Hills on the north, Mount Othrys on the 
south, and Mount Pindus on the west, which form, if we may so speak, a 
sort of mountain Triclinium (on which their native Giants may have been 
imagined to recline) into which the rich and fertile table-land of Thessaly is 
introduced. On the east it is bounded and fed with plentiful resources by the sea. 

Nearly through the centre of this plain, and in the direction above specified, 
sweeps the Peneus, in a semicircular course. As it declines to the south soon 
after it has quitted the mountain of its birth, so, as it approaches the sea, it 
verges upwards in a northerly direction, and enters a rocky gorge five miles in 
lengthy which is formed by two mountains — namely, Olympus on the north, 
and OssA on the south. This is Tempe. 

While the other provinces of Greece are remarkable for their varied cha- 
racter, — ^while they are diversified by a restless vicissitude of hill and valley, 
and there is little continuity or resemblance in the elements of which they 
are composed, the country through which the Peneus flows is as much dis- 
tinguished by the similarity of its component parts as the other districts of 
the Hellenic Continent are by the discrepancies of form and character which 
they exhibit. 



THE RIVER PENEUS, 



The history of the Penbub ib that of Thessaly. Its origin on the 
eummit of Moimt Pindus speaks of the rocky bulwark by which that country 



is fenced from the western half ot Greece : itfi slow and winding course, 
after its descent from that mountain, tfills of the level and extensive plain 
of which Thessaly is formed. Again, that vast area of flit soil reminds the 
spectator of the results which this pecidiar physical structure naturally 
produced, especially if it is considered in contrast with the nigged surface 
of the rest of the continent of Greece. It calls to his recollection the histo- 
rical facta, that Thessaly was a land of corn-fields, of flocks and herds, of horses 
and of battles. 

Of ita fertility, the name of Cbannon, which ig not far from the 
river's bank, with its records of the rich court of the Scopadie, the * 
friends of Simonides, and of their oxen, which, a« the Sicilian poet says, 
lowed as they went to their stalls, and the ten thousand sheep which were 
driven under the shade, along its plain, will afford sufiBcient evidence ; and 
the appearance of the Centaurs in the fields of Thessaly, and their mytho- 
logical appropriation to this country above all others, would be an adequate 
proof of its equestrian superiority to the rest of Greece, if others of a more 
recent date were not supplied by the conquests achieved in international 
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warfare by the cavalry of Theasaly ; and, lastly, the tributary streams which 
flow into the PeneuB, bring with them thither the names of cities by which 
they flow, and beneath the walls of which those warlike feats were done, 
which gained for the Thessalian plain the name of the Orchestra of Mara. 
Thus, for instance, the Apidanus bears along with it into the river of which we 
speak, the fame of Phahhalia, which it laves ; and the OxocHONtJa contributes 
to the same channel the names, scarcely less memorable in the history of war, 
of ScoTussA and Cynoscephal^. 

The entrance of the Peneus into the narrow defile of Tempe, between the 
mountains of Olympus and Ossa, a few miles before 
its entrance into the sea, suggested to Xerxes the 
reflection that Thessaly might easily be flooded by 
damming up this only outlet of the stream ; and the 
opinion that Thessaly was actually covered by the sea 
in more ancient times, appears not only probable in 
itself, from a consideration of its physical form (and, 
it may be suggested, from its very name), but is 
confirmed by the ancient traditions, which have 
assumed the form of mythological legends, with re- 
spect to that country, Neptune, in these accounts, 
strikes the rock with his trident, and opens a passage 
for the imprisoned water by the fissure, which re- 
ceived, from this circumstance, the name of Tempe, 
or The Cut, The war of the Giants with the Gods, 
and the uprooting, by their hands, of one of the 
mountains which flank the aperture in question, and 
its super-position on the other, refer to a simihu* 
convulsion ; and the celebration of the nuptials, on a 
third and neighbouring mountain (Pelion, which was 
also upheaved by the belligerents' force), of the hero 

of the land, Pelefb, with the goddess of the sea, Tubtib, seems to refer to the 
calm and peace of nature, and the reconciliation of the elements which ensued, 
when the tumult of their physical rebellion had subsided. 

We have reserved, for our final excursion from the central eminence of 
Ztgo, the course of the stream, which, even in the strains of the Italian 
muse, was celebrated as the first-bom of all the rivers which flowed from 
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the recesses of the earth. That the Achelocb ahould have been generally 
coneidered, in Greece, as the Bymbol and sjnonyme of water, ib probably 
to be ascribed to tt« superiority in ma^itude to the other streams of the 
Greek Continent ; and to all visitors from the western world it was a more 
remarkable object than any other of these, not merely from its size, but 
because it came under their notice in their paHssj^ either up the Gulf of 
Corinth, or in their course to the southward, round the Peloponnesian 
Peninsula. In tracing its progress from ibs source, we are led through a 
rude, mountainous, and thinly-peopled country, the fastnesses of which have 
never been cleared of robbers, from the earliest times to the present, till we 
come, after a course of one hundred and thirty miles, to its union with the 
ocean, at the point where the Ionian Sea may be sud to end, and the Gulf of 
Corinth to begin. 



Quitting our station at Zygo, near Metzovo, on Mount Pindua, but still 
remaining upon the same ridge of mountains, we pursue our course southward, 
following the line which is made by the euccesBtve links of this long and 
continuous chain. 

We proceed in this direction for a distance of sixty miles. Here we arrive 
at an eminence formerly called Mount Tyuphrestob, but now termed Beluchi. 
As Mount Zygo is the central point from which the rivers of Continental 
Greece take their origin, and thence diverge towards all the shores by which 
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that country is bounded, so may Mount Tymphreetua be regarded aa the 
centre from whicli its moantaim radiate in the same manner. 

From the north, the range of Pindus descends to this point ; on the east, 
the ridge of Othrys branches from it to the sea ; the QSttean chain stretches 
to the south-east, towards the same coast ; to the west it extends itself, from 
this central spot, along the northern frontier of ^tolia and Acarnania, under 
the name of the Agr^an Hills, until it arriTes at the shore of the Ambracian 
Qulf ; southward, is the continuation of Mount Pindus, which, shortly after it 
has passed by this point, changes both its name and direction. 

Divei^ng gradually to the south-east, it assumes different titles as it goes 
through the various stages of its course, and forms the barrier which separates 
one valley or province ^m another. Thus, it divides the southern half of 
Phocis from the vale of the Cephissus, and is then called Pahnassus ; in 



B<KOTiA, it becomes Helicon ; at Cith^bon and Parneb, it severs the B<eotian 
vale of the Abopub from the plain of Attica ; thence, pursuing its course 
southward, it bisects the Attic Peninsula ; and having raised its head in divers 
sununitA, and borne the illustrious names of Brilessus, Pentelicus, and 
HvMCTTus, it gently subsides into the lower declivitiee of Mount Lai 
and unks into the sea at the peak of Sunium. 



14 TRACHINIAN PROVINCE. 

Here it doea not terminate. It 
may be supposed to show it«elf 
again in the rugged and lofty 
crags of the island chain whioh 
hangs from this promontory. It 
may be recognized in the cliffii of 
Ceob, and in the citadel of Theb- 
MIA. We may trace it to the 
white quarries of Paros, in the 
Ctnthian hill of Dblos, and in 
the crystal grotto of Antiparos. 
its course to the Triopian promon 
and the Pakioman hill at Ephesi 
the rocky group of the Ctcladeb s 
the Mgsw Sea, which serve aa m 
stones to conduct us across the j 
the continent of Asia from that of 

Having indulged in this rapid 
now return to a closer and more i 
plation of those objects which doa 
tton at the point which we have 
present position. la one of the 
PHREaruB rises the river Sperchei 
tiful valley through which it flowi 
the nearly parallel ranges of Ot! 
branching from Mount Tymphrest: 
ing eastward to the Malian Gulf. 
this valley is sixty miles : it b 
richness of its soil, the luxuriance 
and the variety and beauty of its wc 
To the deity of this river, the moi 
most honoured of all the streams 
his native soil, Achilles, when at T 
he would pay, if he lived to revisi 
offering of his hair, which, when 
doing so, he placed in the hand of 
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and companion, who was bom and reared near the same stream, but who was 
then lying dead upon a fimeral pile on the dreary coast of Troy. 

Near the mouth of the Spercheius, on the left bank of it, is Lamia, now 
called Zeitun, which gave a name to a war kindled by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, after the death of Alexander of Macedon, against his generals 
Antipater and Cratenis, which ended in the total defeat of the Athenians on 
the Thessalian plain at Crannon. The orator survived the calamity of his 
country but a few months. 

At the same distance as Lamia from the entrance of the Spercheius into 

the sea, but on the south side of it, is the rocky hill of Trachis, so called 

from the ruggedness of its soil, with its Lacedaemonian colony and suburb of 

Heraclea. From the former of these, the surrounding district derives its name. 

^. - he whole Trachinian province was, as it were, con- 

^ — - ./'' secrated to Hercules. To Trachis he retired with 

his wife Deianeira, in quest of an asylum in his 
exile, after the involuntary homicide which he had 
committed in the family of his father-in-law CEneus, 
in ^tolia. 

About this little village, as Trachis now is, and 
around its few cottages and small fields and vine- 
yards, the verses of Sophocles have thrown an 
interest as lasting as the sea and mountains by 
which they are surrounded, by means of the beau- 
tiful recital which he has made of the cares and fears of Deianeira when 
dwelling on this spot, and counting the tedious days which had elapsed from 
the time of her husband'^s departure, and those which were yet to pass away 
before his return. We look upon the female peasants who stand at the doors 
of their cottages here with a feeling of regard, and almost of reverence, as the 
descendants of the Trachinian Women of the Athenian Poet. 

From Trachis the fatal robe was sent to Hercules, who was sacrificing on 
the opposite promontory called the Cen^an, in the island of Eurcea, beneath 
which is a small cluster of islands, which recall to mind, by their name, 
LicHADEs, as the promontory itself does by its present appellation, Lithada, 
the punishment inflicted by Hercules on Lichas, the bearer of the poisoned 
garment, — a subject treated in ancient times by the muse of Sophocles, and in 
modem by the chisel of Canova. 




16 HERCULES AND LEONIDAS. 

Acroee tbls bay the hero was ferried, when sufiering the agonies of approach- 
ing death. From the Trachinian shore he was carried to the Biunmit of (Eta, 
which hangs over the site of Trachis. He was then placed on a fiinersl pyre 
made of pines, and oaks, and leotiaks, — trees and shrubs which have grown on 
from age to age on this majestic mountain ; and here, on its summit, as on the 
noblest altar in the world, the Son of Jove, having performed a sacrifice to his 
father, was himself offered as a victim on his father's mountain ; and having 
finished all his earthly toils, he thence ascended in a cloud of fire to the peace 
and joys of the Olympian heaven. 

8 exhibiting, in the person of Hercules 

the apotheosis of the heroic character, — 

in which the strength and dignity of the 

gods were conceived to consist, and to 

concur with the wants and weaknesses 

_ of humanity — to this scene the Greek 

looked with a feeling of awe which made 

themountaintohimnotmerelyan object 

of admiration, but a moral teacher both of meekness and of courage. This 

spot was therefore consecrated by the sanctions and solemnities of his religion. 

By the Greeks of an early age it was visited with the zeal and frequency of an 

ardent and regular devotion. It was the object of procesdons, and the scene 

of sacrifices ; and in later days, even a Consul of Home turned arade from the 

line of a military march to offer his homage to Hercules on the spot from 

which he was supposed to have passed from earth to heaven. 

Such bemg the reverence with which the summit of Mount (Eta was 
regarded by the inhabitants of this country, and even by those who came 
there from a distant land, we may well suppose that it exerted a very strong 
influence of the sune kind upon those who could number the hero, who died 
and was adored here, among their own progenitors ; and at no other time 
would this influence be more deeply felt by them, than when, like him, they 
were called to undergo toils, meet dangers, and struggle with difficulties, 
which would lead them, as they foresaw, like him, to death ; and after it, as 
they hoped, like him, to glory and repose. 

The Spartan kings traced their origin to Hercules through the Heradids, 
Eurysthenes and Procles. Therefore we may well suppose that it seemed to 
the greatest of them, Leonidas, — when he stood with his three hundred 
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Spartans near this spot, and knew that where he stood, both he and they 
must soon die, — ^to be a distinguished proof of the special favour of the gods 
towards himself and them, that he and his chosen few were called upon to 
fight and fall beneath the shade of Mount QSta at Thermopyl^. He felt, we 
may well believe, no small satisfaction that this spot, above all others, was 
to be the scene of their glorious struggle and heroic death. The Spartans, 
on this site, in the last hours of their life, while they saw the countless 
hosts of Persia in their front, while the Immortals of Xerxes were rushing to 
the charge upon their rear, yet had above them the summit of Mount CEta ; 
and thence they drew courage and hope from the reminiscence which it sup- 
plied of their great ancestor,— of the labours which Hercules had undergone, 
of the death which he had there suffered, and the glory which he had won. 

The Tuime of Thermopylse itself is connected with the history of Hercules. 
The warm springs, which flow across the pass from the foot of Mount (Eta 
toward the Malian Gulf on the north, were brought out of the earth for his 
use by the hand of Minerva. 

This passage was the scene of numerous struggles at various periods of 
Greek history: it was defended by the Phocians against the Thessalians; 
subsequently, by Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans against Persia ; 
again, by the ^tolians against Philip, by Antiochus against the Romans, and 
by the Greeks against Brennus and the Gauls. In the three latter instances, 
the same manoeuvre — ^namely, the detachment on the part of the aggressors 
of a force which, having scaled the heights of Anop^a or Callidromus, was to 
fall on the rear of the defenders of the pass — ^was uniformly resorted to, as it 
had been employed by the Persians, and with the same success. 

The pass of Thermopylse was never stormed by main force. Its conqueror, and 
its only one, has been Nature. So great is the change that has been effected 
by her means in the character and features of the place, that it has ceased to 
be an object of military importance. While the river Spercheius has brought 
down in its channel a copious supply of alluvial depoeite on the coast, the waters 
of the Malian Gulf have retired so far to the north-east as to extend what 
was once a narrow defile of a few yards into a broad and swampy plain. 

When such a revolution has been wrought in the grander features of this 
remarkable place, — when the rivers which flowed through the pass of Ther- 
mopylse have formed for themselves new beds, — ^when fields of rice and salt- 
pits occupy the space which was once sea, it is agreeable to observe that the 
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HERODOTUS— ANTHELE—LOCRIS. 



smaller objects which were characterifitio of the spot in the time of Leonidas, 
are still visible here, to call to the mind of the traveller that he is treading 
the soil of Thermopylae. 

The hot springs which supplied a name to the place, and which are con- 
nected with the history both of Hercules and Leonidas, still flow from the 
earth, and expand their streams into pools of the clearest blue, as they did in 
the ages of the Demigod and of the King, while the broad Spercheius has \ 
wandered from his course, and while it is no longer possible to trace upon 
the spot the ancient coast line of the Malian Sea. 

Yet still, although here they have strayed from their place, they may be 
said in another spot to remain constant to it. Such is the fidelity and 
minuteness with which the ancient historian of the battle has described the 
localities in question, that in spite of the changeful operations of Nature he 
may be asserted, as it were, to have fixed the river and the sea in their old 
positions for ever. Thermopylse is now no longer Thermopylae, except in the 
pages of Herodotus. There it will never cease to be so. 

The choice of Thermopylse as the seat of the Congress of the Amphi- 
ctyonic Council is remarkable. Its meetings were held near the Temple of 
Ceres on the plain of Anthele, which extends itself at a small distance 
within the pass. The session of a deliberative assembly composed of the 
chosen representatives of the confederate powers of Greece, convoked to such 
a place as Thermopyke, present to the imagination a picture of much interest. 
This spot was the Vestibule of Oreece. And as in the patriarchal times the 
grave Councillors of a state or city took their seats before the towers and gate 
which led into their town, and there held their deliberations on matters which 
concerned the weal or woe of their own country, so these august CounciUors 
of the great Commonwealth of Greece might thus be regarded as sitting in the 
front of the confederate Metropolis of which they were all citizens, and for 
whose interests they were providing by their deliberations in the spot where 
it might be most necessary to defend them with their arms. 

The country to the south of Thermopylae, as far as the town of Daphnus on 
the coast, belonged to the tribe of Locrians called Epicnemidian, from their 
neighbourhood to Mount Cnemis, a ridge thrown out by Mount (Eta : separated 
from them by a small interval of Phocis were the Locrians who were termed 
Opuntian, from their capital city Opus, which was the residence of Ajax Oileus. 

The modem name of this district is Talanta : it is derived from the little 
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iaUnd of Atalanta, which lien at a short distance from the shore, and wtts 
once united to it. The town of Opus itself was placed in an open and level 
country of a few miles in circumference, which from its fertility was called the 
Happy Phun. As Ajax was regarded as an object of national pride by this 
small city, so were the productions of its prolific soil. It therefore exhibited 
on its coins a record of both : while on one side of them is a cluster of grapes, 
the other exhibits the athletic form of the Opuntian hero. 
• The Bceotian frontier was at Larymna, a town on the coast a few miles 
to the south of Opus: the modem village of Puntzomadi, which is near 
the site of Larymna, seems to contain in its name a vestige of the former 
extenuon of the Opuntian power to this point. 

Following the course which we have hitherto pursued, we pass fVom Tyu- 
paBEm-os along the ridge of Pindus in a southerly direction : at a distance 
of sixty miles to the south-east of Tymphreetus is the summit of Parnassus. 



Here we enjoy a panoramic view of Phocis, of which province this point 
is neariy the centre. To the north-west we have the rugged tract of Doris : 
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a little nearer is the well-fortified City of Lil^ba, where the Boeotian river 
Cephissus arises from the earth : the place is now known by the appropriate 
name of the Megalais Bryseis, or Oreat Sources. From this point the river 
flows in an easterly direction through a beautiful valley covered with fields of 
com and cotton. At a little distance from its left bank, on a declivity sloping 
to the river, is the village of Lefta. The walls which crown the summit of 
this hill belonged to the citadel of Elatea. 

The position of this city gave it so much importance that, among the towns 
of Phocis, it yielded alone to Delphi in this respect. It commanded the pas- 
sage from Thermopylae over the heights of Mount Cnemis into the Cephi&- 
sian valley, and thence to the plains of Bceotia. It was the key of southern 
Greece. Hence arose the panic and consternation which, as we learn from 
the great Orator of the time, filled the city of Athens on the evening of the 
month of June, in the year b.c. 338, on which a messenger came to the 
Prytanes of that city with the news that Elatea had been taken by Philip of 
Macedon, who had marched by the passage above alluded to. The capture 
of this city was followed within a few months by the total defeat of the 
Athenians on the neighbouring plain of Chseronea. 

The river Cephissus flows by the city of Abae, which stands on its left 
bank. That place is now called Belisi, and was formerly famed for the 
sanctity of its oracle. The river there enters the lake, to which it gave the 
epithet Cephissian, at the foot of the lofty citadel of Orchomenus. 

At the same distance from the Cephissus as the city of Abae, but on the 
fight branch of the stream, and immediately below the point at which we now 
stand — ^the eminence of Parnassus, and in an easterly direction from it, is the 
city of Daulis. It still retains its ancient name. 

Few of the cities of Greece can be compared with this place in the gran- 
deur of their position, or in the extent and excellent preservation of their 
remains. The line of the ancient waUs of the city can still be traced almost 
in their entire circuit along the crest of the rocky and isolated hill on which 
the ancient Daulians dwelt. 

What remains of its history is as insignificant as these vestiges of its 
structure are remarkable. It has derived more renown from the mytho- 
logical story of Procne, and has attracted more notice from the writers of 
antiquity on her account and on that of her sister Philomela, than by means 
of all the achievements in arts and arms of its former occupants. That 
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story itself is one of the indioations which survive of the attention that was 
paid to the habits of animalfi even by the earliest and rudest inhabitants of 
Greece, and of the natural humanity of character which such an observation 
of their customs, and sympathy with their sufferings, may fairly be supposed 
to evince. To form the character of the naturalist the science of the augur 
no doubt contributed. Both are united with that of the inevntor and 
promoter of Greek civilization in the ideal person, as described by himself, 
in the iBschylean drama of Prometheus. 

The road from Daulis, to the south-west, leads along a rugged valley to 
Delphi, and falls in with another from Ambryssus on the south, at a point 
half-way between the two. This place was called the Schiste Hodos, or the 
Divided Wat ; the Triodob, or the Triple Road. 

The rocky and uneven character of the soil over which these roads pass 
renders it a matter of surprise that they should have been traversed even by 
the light and small cars which served as conveyances to the ancient Greeks. 
While we have a proof that this was the case, in the fact that this route was 
no other than the Sacred Wat, which led a numerous retinue of spectators 
and worshippers, who flocked, at stated periods, to the games and religious 
solemnities of Delphi, we have an indication of its nature, and of the conse- 
quent difficulties by which a journey upon it was attended, in the story of 
(Edipus, who encountered his father Laius in the Triple Way, as he himself 
was coming from Delphi. His unfortunate aggression upon him seems to 
have been the result of the narrowness and badness of the road. The tomb 
of Laius and of his attendant was seen by Pausanias on the spot where they 
both fell, which is now called Ztmbno. 

Beneath us, on the south, is Delphi. Its site has been well described as 
a natural Theatre, sloping in a semi-circular declivity from the foot of Par- 
nassus. At the highest pgint of this theatre stood the Temple of Apollo. Its 
form may still be recognized on the coins and sculptured marbles which 
belong to the ancient history of Delphi. An interesting record of the orna- 
ments with which it was decorated is preserved in the Ion of Euripides. On 
the place once occupied by its foundations not a vestige of its structure now 
remains. In its shrine was the elliptical stone which was regarded as the 
centre of the earth. Here was the oracidar chasm, whence the prophetic 
vapour issued, which determined the destiny of kingdoms and of empires. 

To the west of the Temple was the Stadium, of which the outline is still 
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visible. To the east of it viaa the glen through which fell a cascade fed by 
the anows of Pamaeaus, and which descended into a basin hewn in the rock, 
which was also Hupplied by a perennial stream of clear and salubrious water. 
This was the poetic fountain of Cabtalia. It still flows on, while the 
Temple of ApoUo, and the Council Hall of the Amphictyons, the Treasure- 
house of CroBBus, and the three thousand statues which crowded the build- 
ings and streets of Delphi even in the time of Pliny, have all vani^ed 
as though they h&d never been. The epring is now dedicated to St. John, 
in whose honour a small chapel has been erected over the source. It falls 
down the declivity on which Delphi stood, into the river Pleistue, which 



flovrs along the valley at the foot of the city. It passes, in a westerly 
direction, through groves of olives, by the side of the Delphian Hippodrome, 
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and at the base of the lofty orags where the Crissa of Homer stood, 
which preserves, in its modem name of Crisso, and in the huge poly- 
gonal walls of its Acropolis, the memorials of its ancient greatness. It then 
receives a tributary stream coming from the north, and flowing beneath the 
city of Amphissa. Their united waters glide together through a wide and 
beautiful plain, known and reverenced with a feeling of religious awe in 
ancient times as the hallowed Plain of Cirrha, till they fall into the Gulf of 
Corinth, in the Griss^an Bay, which is at the distance of five miles from 
the site of Delphi, of which city it was formerly the harbour. 

Of the beauty of this scene, and of the peculiar features which distinguish 
it, no better or more accurate description can be given than that which is 
contained in the following lines of Milton, to whose imagination, when he 
composed them, a landscape presented itself similar to that which the traveller 
beholds from the ruins of the citadel of Crisso : — 

" It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretch'd in circuit wide, 
Lay pleasant ; from his side two rivers flowed, 
The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with less rivers intervein*d, 
Then meeting, joined their tribute to the sea. 
Fertile of com the glebe, of oil and wine ; 
With herds the pastures throngM, with flocks the hills ; 
Huge cities, and high-tower*d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ." 

Mount Helicon is to B(eotia what Parnassus is to Phocis. The prin- 
cipal cities of that country are grouped about its sides, as the Phocian towns 
are connected with those of their own mountain ; and as the mountain of 
Phocis could show upon its summit the Corycian Cave, which was dedi- 
cated to the Parnassian nymphs, so upon the heights of the Boeotian hill 
were the favourite haunts of its own deities. Here flourished the grove of 
the Muses, whose statues stood beneath the shady recesses of these moimtain 
^ades ; here flowed the sacred spring of Aganippe, round which the Muses 
danced ; here was the clear source of Hippocrene, in which they bathed. 
The whole mountain was celebrated for its fresh rills, and cool groves, and 
flowery slopes ; and while the legends connected with the other mountains of 
Oreece were sometimes of a terrific and often of a stem and savage character, 
those which were produced, as it were, by the soil and scenery of Helicon, 



84 LEBADEA AND TROPHONIUS. 

partook of the softness and amenity which distiuguish the natural character 

of the mountain from which they Bprung. Helicon had no (Edipus nor 

Pentheua. 

It is remarkable that many of the names which characterize the natural 
objects of this mountain are of Macedonian origin. They a£Ford historical 
evidence of the extraction of its ancient colonists. The regard which the 
early settlers upon the ridges of Helicon still cherished for the land from 
which they came, is expressed in the appellations of Libctbka, Pimplba, 
and PiERiDBs, all which they brought with them from Macedonia, and trans- 
ferred to analogous objects in their adopted country, when they bad found, 
after their migration, a resting-place in the glens of Helicon. 
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ravine, which seems to recommend itself by the gloominess of its groves, 
and the frowning heights of the crags which overshadow it, as a place 
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pecoliarly fiiTOurable for the exercise of the influence of a mysterious and 
awful mythology. 

As Buoh it was chosen for the seat of the oracle of the Boeotian hero, 
Trophooius. He delivered his responses to the inquirer at his shrine in the 
hall of a dark subterranean cave, which was on the left «de of this stream, 
and beneath these lofty rocks. Thither the worshipper descended after 
having undeigone a rigid discipline of religious preparation, under circum- 
etanoee well fitted to inspire him with that devotional dread i^ch was 
neoeesary to render him a fit object for the reception of the oracular in- 
fluence supplied to his imagination by the strange sights, and mysterious 
voices, and unearthly terrors of this dark place. 

The Hercyna flows from Lebadea to the east; it then enters the rich 
plun of the Cephissus, and falls into the same lake which receives the waters 
of that river, and which was formerly called the Cephissian or Copaic, and now 
the lake of Topouas. In this plun is the city of Ch^ronea ; it stands on 
the southern margin of the north side of a rocky hill, on which the walk of 
the citadel and the remains of its ancient Theatre are yet visible ; bdow it is 



the Geld on which was fought the celebrated battle which laid the city of 
Athens at the feet of Philip of Macedon, — on which was won 

" that diBhoneet victory 

Al ClisroDea, fotal to liberty, 

Whose tidings killed that old man eloquent." 



26 ORCHOMENUS. 

At the entrance of tKe Cephisaua into the Copaio lake stande the city of 
Obchohrnds. Its situation at the mouth of the river, and at the end of 
the valley through which the Cephiseua flows, and its viciuity to the lake 
whoee fertilizing waters gave to the land about them an Egyptian fatness, 
afforded to Orchomenus advantages which were not lost by the early inha- 
bitants of this city. 

Even in the time of Homer, it rivalled in wealth and splendour the 
hundred-gated Thebes. Its opulence was amassed under the princes of the 
family of Minysa, who have left behind them a monument of their power and 
affluence in the huge ruins of a marble Treasurt, which exhibits a very 
significant and striking evidence of the former richness and greatness of this 
magnificent oity, and which the Asiatic topographer, who saw it in the times 
of the Antonines, does not hesitate to compare with the stupendous pyramids 
of the JEgyptitm Kings. 



and history of Greece. Coronea will remind him of the battle fought beneath 
its walls between the armies of Boeotia and Athens, in which the genera) of 
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the Utter fell : near Alalcombn.e he will be presented with evidence of the 
ThesBalian origin of the tribes which once dwelt in its neighbouHiood, in the 
name of the Itonian Pallas, whose worship thoy brought from a river 
CuRAUua in that country to this Bceotian stream, on whose banks they 
erected a temple to the same goddess, and which they endeared to themselves 
by the familiar name, Curalius, transferred to it from the river of their 
native Theesaly. Paseing the fount of Tilphosa, at which the ancient soar 
Teiresias died, and the extensive ruins of Haliartus, he will arrive, after a 
journey of about thirty miles from Lebadea, at the capital of Bceotia, Thbbes. 

What Thucydides says of Sparta as contrasted with Athens, and the infer- 
ences which, after the destruction of both, would be drawn with respect to the 
relative power of each from a comparison of their remains, may be with equal 
justice applied to the city of Thebes, as opposed to its Athenian rival. While 
the vestiges of the latter are such as to leave no doubt in the mind of the 
spectator with regard to the truth of the tradition he has received of its pris- 
tine glory, he is scarcely able at this day to recognize any trace of the ancient 
Thebes in its modem successor and representative, except in its physical 
features and in its name. 

The circular and isolated hill upon which the present town stands will recall 
to his mind the ancient features of the Oadmean citadel : and the brooks which 
flow at its feet bring with them the recollections of those streams which, under 
the illustrious names of Dirce and Ismenus, appear in the records of history 
at a time when all the mighty rivers of Europe and America were nameless. 
The name of Thebes is itself still the same as it was in the age of Cadmus. 

From Thebes to Plat^a is a distance of about six miles. The road lies 



across the rich pasture-lands and corn-fields which, unbroken by any divisions 
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of hedges, and diversified with very few variations of wood, stretch to the east, 
along the banks of the Asopus, in a wide and fertile valley, from the nortb- 
eastem foot of Cith-eron, by the sites of Tanaqba and Obopus, to the shore of 
the ^gsean Sea. 

Notwithstanding the succeesfol enmity with which the citizens of the Bcbo- 
tian capital exerted their power against their rival and dependent city Plattea, 
in the treatment which it has received from the hand of Time it has been 
more favoured than it« more powerful neighbour. While scarcely a fragment 
remains of the city which wielded the sway of the whole province of Boeotia, 
the walls of Platfca remain in nearly the same state as they were two thou- 
sand years ago. At that time it had indeed lost all its political power, and, 
in the language of the comic poet Posidippus, all that it could then boast were 
"two temples, a portico, and ite glory." 

The passage from Platsea into Attica lies over tfae heights of Citheron, 
which, together with the ridges on Pabneb, a continuation of that mountain, 
serves as a line of demarcation between that country and Bceotia. The road 
from PlatEca passed by (Enok and Elbuthbr^, and then fell into the Sacrkd 
Way, which led from Eleubis to Athens, and was also the road to Mb'^aba. 



It then skirted the northern coast of the bay of Kleusis, and brought the 
traveller in sight of the full beauty of the Acropolis of Athens as he stood in 
the gap of the pass which climbs over the hill of jEgalbos. 

Another route from the Vale of the Asopua, to the east of that which 
has been just noticed, passed through the gorge of Phylg, between Mount 
Cithseron and Pames, and descended into tlie Athenian plain near the 
largest of the one hundred and seventy-three boroughs of Attica, Acuarnj:. 

A third, still further to the east, commenced at the frontier town of 
Oropus, and traversing the ridges of Pames, touched, in its course towards 
Athens, the important fortress of Dbcei.ea and the ancient city of Aphii>n£. 



ATHENS AND ATTICA. S9 

The other mountain paaa which deserves particular notice was that 
which led from the bay and templee of Rhaunub, on the north-east«m 
coast of Attica, crossed the plain of Marathon, mounted the height of 
PiNTEucrs, and, having visited the marble quarries of that mountain, fell 
into the plain near the towns of Cephibsia and Pallens. 

In order to obtain a general view of the cotmtry of Attica, the traveller 
will pass from the eminences of Cithieron to tboee of Fames ; he will then 
ascend the suiomit of Pentelious, whence he will pass southward to that of 



peiiiiiBula. Hut trom the eminence ol tJymettus 
he will obtain the noblest view of the immortal City itself. Thence 
he will behold it placed on the central rock of its Acropolis, whose 
form and colour are both exquisitely beautiful, lying under a clear sky, 
and still surmounted by the marble temples of its ancient Gods ; he 
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wiU see the city lying at its feet ; be will follow with his eye the long 
line of the Sacred Way to Eleusia ; on this, the eastern, aide of the City he 
will trace the winding course of the luseus ; and beyond the walls, to the 
west, the olive groves of the Academt, through which the Cephusub flows 
into the harbour of the Pir^us, from which his eye will pass over that 
glorious gulf to the hills of Salamis on the right, and on the left to the 
peaked summit of Oros in the island of JEgina, and, in the distance beyond 
them both, to the lofty crest of the Acbocorintrian Citadel. 



No one who has stood on the summit of Hymettus, and has looked upon 
the view which it commands, and which we have now endeavoured to 
delineate, will think that the foUowing description of it, ttot made bv an eye- 
witness, can be ever too frequently cited or too highly praised. Here, where 
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we are sketching an outline of the prominent features of this interesting 
scene, it would be unjust both to Milton and to Athens to omit it. It suggests 
to the mind but one cause of regret, namely, that its Author, instead of 
being called back, as he was, by the civil calamities of his country, from 
Italy into England, had not been prevailed upon by the more peaceful 
appeals of Nature to retain and execute his original intention of passing 
onward into Greece. 

" Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by south-west behold ; 
Where on the iEgsean shore a City stands, 
Built nobly ; pure the air, and light the soil ; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato*s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 
I His whispering stream : within the walls then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next." 

Remaining in the same position on the heights of Hymettus, let him now 
cast a glance eastward : immediately beneath him extends the Mesog^a or 
Interior of Attica, sprinkled over with numerous villages : to the north*east 
he will see the cape Cynosura, which projects into the sea from the northern 
extremity of the plain of Marathon : further to the south-east are the lofty 
summits of Carystus, concealing in their recesses their rich streaked veins of 
cipollino, and the Ger^stian promontory, in the island of Euboea : beyond it 
to the south-east are the rocky cliffs of Andros and Tenos, and the cluster of 
the Cyclades grouped around their central islet of Delos ; and in a line between 
that spot and himself, he will pursue with his eye the range of hills which 
proceed onward from the mountain on which he stands, and run in a southerly 
direction over the silver mines of Laurbum, sinking into the sea at the 
SuNiAN promontory. 

Where Rivers discharge themselves into the Ocean, there Cities are built, 
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harbours are formed, and oommerce flouruhes. Here, at Sunium, where this 
Stream of Hills, which we have now followed for three hundred miles, falls 
into the eea, stands an object not unworthy to mark the close of its career. 
The solitary and beautiful Tbhple, once dedicated to Minerva, which crowns 
the summit of the Sunian Cape, is the goal of their long and continuous 
course, which connects the central heights of Pindus with the last promontory 
of Attica. 



an expedient similar to that which he has 
employed in order to give them a more extensive prospect than this of which 
we now speak. The wish of one of those two personages whom we have 
mentioned was not merely to be presented with a view, as he expresses it, of 
cities and of mountains, but to behold the inhabitants of the former, and to 
leam what were their occupations and their conversation. For this purpose 
he chose an eminence to which he and his companion ascended, and which 
commanded a sight of all the objects which he desired to contemplate. 

Our present design is not of so extensive a nature as that which was 
entertained by the philosopher of Samoaata. From the ima^nary summit 
where they stood he exhibited to his two spectators a comprehensive 
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panorama, which embraced Ionia and Lydia on the east, Sioily and Italy 
on the west, and stretched from the Danube, southward, to the shores of 
Crete. Our view is limited to the district which lies nearly in the centre of 
these points. He showed to Mercury and Charon a prospect, from an ideal 
summit, of the known world : we would exhibit to the spectator, from a real 
mount, a view of the Peninsula of Greece. 

The spot which Lucian would probably have selected for this purpose 
is the summit of a mountain on the western frontier of Arcadia. Its 
peaked and isolated summit ia crowned with a ruined castle ; its slopes are 
sprinkled over with groups of cottages and eheepfolds, and thinly clad with 
low forests of oaks and of mountain pines. It rises on the West side of 
Mount Lyc^uji, the Iiill sacred of old to Pan and the King of the Gods. 
It is now called Zakkouka. 



^ 
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emineDce of Ctllene, and thus divide the coaat-land of Achaia from the 
territory of Arcadia. 

From the rocky pile of Cyllene his eye moves southward, and traces the 
continuation of the same ridges in that direction till they arrive at the hill of 
M^NAtre, whose pine-tree groves have been celebrated in the pastoral poetry 
of Greece and Italy. This rocky barrier separates Arcadia on the west from 
the Argolic peninsula on the east. 

Mount Mienalus, at the south-east angle of Arcadia, connects itself with 
s long chain of hills, which stretch from that point further to the south-east, 



namely, the summit of Lycseus. 
A line drawn from Mount Msenalus towards the west, and terminating 
in this point, forms the southern limit of Arcadia: from this summit, the 
magnificent range of Mount TATasrus, which runs in a parallel line to that 
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of Paroon, -and bounds the Spartan Valley on tbe west, as Parnon does on 
the ea£t, branches off to the south-eafit, and goes on in an unintemipted 
course till it at last arrives at the southern coast of Laconia, where it enda in 



the T.KNARIAN promontory, which is the most southern point of the Grecian 
Peninsula. This noble chain of Alpine hills is seen from our station on 
Mount Zakkouka. Nearer to us are the verdant and cultivated declivities 
of tbe Lyceean mountains of Arcadia. 

On the west of that chun, the spectator from this eminence beholds the rugged 
and irregular surface of the Messenian territory, which is separated from Laoonia 
by the long and lofty range of Taygetus. Further to the south he will per- 
ceive the coast of Corone, and the neighbouring waters of the Meesenian Gulf. 

Turning his eyes to the north-west, he will see the ftniitful pluns of Elis 
stretching themselves along the western shore of the Peloponnesus; and, 
beiog fatigued by the view of rude and rugged mountains, some bare and 
uncultivated, some capped with snow, others thinly clad with the meagre 
produce of a stunted vegetation, and seeming to refuse all recompense to 
the industry of the husbandman, his eye will rest with delight on the wide 
and luxuriant plain of Olympia, refreshed and beautified by the waters of 
the Alpheus, winding through it to the sea. 
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From the rapid eurvey which thia single eminence, from which our view 
has been taken, enables us to make of the Greek peninsula, we may derive 
some general inferences both with respect to its physical conformation and 
local peculiarities, and also to the moral, social, and political consequences 
which were the result of these charsctenstics. 

It is impossible to avoid the reflection, which such a view as the present 
suggests, that the Peloponnesus was intended by Nature to be the seat 
of different tribes of inhabitants, varying in their extraction, manners, and 
government. The Alps have formed the Cantons of Switterland ; and in 
the PeloponDeauB, whose greatest length a one hundred and fifty milee, and 
the greatest breadth one hundred and thirty, the same causes were in 
operation to produce a similar result. 

We have seen in the view which we have just taken that the central province 
of Arcadia bears a resemblance in position and in form to a large natural 
Camp, fortified by a lofty and impregnable ciroumvallation of mountains. 



Around this circular bulwark lie the other provinces of the Peninsula : 
they all abut, as it were, upon this central wall, which serves fus a defence 
to them from the interior, while their external frontier is formed by the 
sea, which supplied them both with an outlet and a protection. E^h of 
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these provinces Is separated from its neighbours by mountain radii thrown out 

toward the sea from the mural circle of Arcadia. 

If we may be allowed to illustrate ita local peculiaritioe by such a com- 
parison, we may regard the entire Peloponnesus as a vast natural Colosseum, 

t 



manner there exists but one entrance or Corridor, which leads to the interior 
of the whole. This is the Isthmus of Corinth. 

If we were to form our opinion from a view of the stem and austere features 
which characterize the external appearance of this arena and these cunei of 
which we have spoken, we should suppose that there was little probability of 
their offering any of the charms and allurements of a refined and pleasurable 
existence ; and this would certainly have been the case if they had depended 
for their principal recommendations on their physical basis and structure. 

But while these were, it is tnie, of such a character as has been described, 
the air and climate which were combined with them served to mitigate the 
asperities of their other attributes. If the arena and cunei of the Pelopon- 
nesus were formed of rugged and bleak moimtuna, a dear and brilliant sky, 
such tM hung over few other countries in the world, was their Velarium. 



OF NATURAL CAUSES. 3d 

The description then of physical elements which is applic&ble to Greece 
in general, is especially appropriato to that part of it which we are now 
describing. The ^reat kingdoms of Europe are not more distinctly severed 
from each other by their natural boundaries, than the small provinces of 
the Morea are by theirs. Each of these possesses, as it were, its own 
Alps and Pyrenees. Hence there is no bond of union among them. Each 
of them is self-sufficient and independent. Hence, too, their history is 
rather that of separate countries, than of one ; and not merely so, but of 
countries opposed to, as well as divided from, each other. In looking down 
as we have just done from the heights of Lycaeua on the two southern 
provinces of the Peninsula, we mean Messenia and Laoonia, separated 
from each other by the long Apennine of Mount Taygetus, we cannot but 



remember the protracted and bitter enmity which exasperated the ancient 
inhabitants of these two districts against each other, and which raged the 
more fiercely in consequence of the opportunities for military aggressions 
which their contiguity afforded, and which was only terminated by the 
national extinction of one of the belligerent parties. 

It would have been fortunate for Messenia if no barrier had existed 
between itself and its more powerful neighbour. It then might have been 
incorporated in Laconia as a part of that country, instead of being subju- 
gated by it : its inhabitants might have become citizens instead of being 
^ves of Sparta. They might have risen to Lacedemonians, instead of 
being depressed mto Helots. 

Thus locally isolated and divided from each other, the provinces of the 
Peninsula never organized among themselves a national confederacy for 
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the sake of mutual protection, or the attainment of any great political object. 
The battles of Greece would sever have been fought against a national foe 
within the limits of the Peloponneeus. In the pass of Thermopylae, upon 
the plain of Marathon, on the field of Platcea, in the Straita of Salamis, the 
cause of the Hellenio Nation was nobly defended : but not on the Isthmus of 
Corinth. It could not have been so. 

The Peloponnesus indeed has, by the Greek Geographer Strabo, been 
styled the Acropolis of Greece: and as such it might seem to offer within 
itself the beet means for the defence of the national cause. The character 



of 



auob as those, for instance, which overhang the castellated monastery of 
Mboaspblion, — this Acropolis contained within itself too many minor and 
independent citadels, and these citadels were too well fortified in themselves, 
to render their inhabitants very solicitous about the general welfare and 
security of the great national fortress, whose legitimate defenders were too 
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often engaged in beeieging the castles of each other to regard the defence and 
safety of the whole as an object of much interest or importance to anj of 
them in their individual character. 

Hence it arose, that all the attempts to unite and concentrate the nations of 
the Peloponnesus in one federal body, however prudently devised, and with 
whatever zeal, integrity, and sagacity they were prosecuted, did not meet with 
the Bucceea which under different circumstances would have attended them. 

The AcHfiAN League, framed by the deliberate wisdom of a people who 
were distinguished by the excellence of their civil institutions, consolidated 
as it was by the political and military prudence and energy of Aratus, and 
animated by the vigour of Philopcemen, was not able to overcome the 
insurmountable difficulties which Nature herself seemed to have thrown in 
its way to impede and thwart its progress. 



It was permitted to stretch it«elf along the level coasts, and over the exten- 
sive lowlajid of Achaia : it reached the walls of ^oium, of Sicyon, and the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; and thence descended to embrace within its grasp the 
City of Argoe and some other towns of the Argolic Peninsula : it was enabled 
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to conquer the geograpbicfll obstruotions which then embarraaaed its progrosa : 
it passed with difficulty over the mountMu chaine of Eiymanthus and Cyllene, 
and reached the walla of the Arcadian Meoalopoub ; but it met with a hostile 



power which arrested ite career, on the frontier of Laconia, and though it 
succeeded for a time, by measures of vigorous coercion, in reducing the capital 
of that country, and in attaching it by force to itself, yet this very union 
produced so much of national antipathy among the parties thus cemented 
together, that it proved the very circumstance which ultimately led to the 
dissolution of the whole, and ended the national struggle by combining the 
antagonists, not indeed in a confederacy among themselves, but by reducing 
them to the common condition of subjects to the foreign despotism of Rome. 

An illustration of this national dieaSection of these provinces among 
themselves, and of their subsequent amalgamation under the levelling domi- 
nation of the Roman power, is supplied by the numismatic history of the 
Peloponnesus. 

While each of these possessed in its coinage its peculiar symbol, derived 
from its own history or mythology, or from ite various productions either 
of nature or of art, — while, for instance, Achaia exhibited on her medals 
the type and effigy of her own deities, Ceres and Jupiter, — while Argohs 
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referred to the temple of Judo and the games of Nemea as the peculiar glories 
and ornaments of her own aoil, — ^while the forms of the tutelary Dioscuri 
appeared on the coins of Laconia, and Elis displayed her national cognizance 
and insignia by appealing to her popular solemnity in honour of the Olympian 
Jove, these several states never united together in any such expression of 
their common sympathy among themselves, or of their social attachment 
either to the soil of Pelopoanesus as their conunon country, or to one another 
as joint members of the same national -family. They never emblazoned their 
union in any such device, as long as they were enabled to do so from the 
spontaneous dictates of civil freedom and unfettered affection. It was left for 
Home to nnite the States of Greece. 

The Brst coin which expressed the feelings of amity and relationship 
which a community of soil, sea, and sky seemed likely to inspire in the 
minds of those who shared them, was struck under the auspices of the 
Roman Consul, Titus Quintus Flaminus. 

This absence of union, to which we have alluded, was the main cause which 
led to a result of which otherwise it would have appeared difficult to assign 
tay adequate reason. Placed in a central position between Asia and Italy, 
admirably adapted for facilitating the communication between them, washed on 
three sides by a frequented sea, not ill supplied with harbours for the reception 
of shipping, and with timber for the building of vessels, the Peloponnesus 
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In this state of civil disoFganization, which generally prevailed in the earlier 
ages of the history of the Peloponnesus, and amid the oonvulsionB of a social 
nature which were produced by it, it is a matter of more interest to remark, 
that the desire of trani^uiUity, and the longing, natural to man, for that 
gratification which ariaeB from the free indulgence in the pleasures of peaceful 
and friendly intercourse, did not fail to stamp some impress, in visible 
characters, on the face of the Peloponnesian soil. 

While the other districts of the Peninsula, with their stem and rugged 
forms, seemed to resist all attempts to blend them together, — while in thair 
mountain defiles and fastnesses they offered the most favourable sites for the 
exercise of military skill, — while their limestone soil afforded the facilities and 
supplied the materials for surrounding their towns with walls, hewn from 
its quarries, and of fortifying their citadels with the massy bulwarks of 
polygonal masonry, which still crown the sunmiits of their precipitous cliffs, 
yet, on one small portion of this country, Nature shed a more peaceful 
uifluence ; and Man, acting from the dictates of the gentler feelings which, 
after the storm of warlike passions had subsided, found access to his heart, 
was not reluctant to give a tangible character and eicpreasion to this genial 
uid softer power. While the other provinces then were so many Theatres 
of War, that which surrounded the city of Eus was, as it were, consecrated 
by the united voioes of the peninsular population, as a Temple of Peace. 
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land iteelf waa coDBidered holy and 
lable. The sound or axma was 
permitted to cross its frontier. It 
the DeloB of the Peloponnesus. 
) was a perpetual armiatice ; and 
lot only was the influence of this 
taylum felt within its own limits, 
>ut at stated periods it extended it- 
-i self to the other parts of the 
' Peninsula. 

which gave the signal for the oom- 

' the celebration of the Olympian 

1 were under the special direction and 

citizens of Elis, who regarded them 

,nd ornament of their own soil, — was 

,ld, which proclaimed peace to the inha- 

Ditants oi tne neighbouring provinces of Oreece, who, 

however bitter their enmity at other times might be, and within the frontiers 

of other provinces, resorted with feelings of a different kind to the hallowed 

limits of Elis, and stood as friends and brothers, at that season, on the banks 

of the Alphbub, and beneath the shade of the ohve grove of Olympia. 

We have endeavoured to show how the political state of the Peloponnesus 
received its tone and character from the physical form wd features of the 
soil itself; and it would not be an uninteresting speculation to examine bow 
the religious &ith, the mythological traditions, and the social manners of its 
inhabitants, were affected by influences arising from the same source. 

There is no country, of the same dimensions, in Europe, which has been 
the scene of so many and so various natural revolutions, as that which we 
are now describing. It has been the arena of conflicts, not merely between 
man and man, but of more fierce struggles, in which the elements of nature 
have been the combatants. 

The loss of the Ehone, as it is called, which dives in a subterranean chan- 
nel beneath the rocks of the Ecluse, has long attracted the notice and excited 
the wonder of the Swiss traveller ; and in Italy, the stupendous works by 
which the waters of the Alban and Fucine lakes have been reduced from 
their ancient level, and conducted through the centre of high hills, by means 
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of long and broad enuBsaries, eerve as a proud proof of the power and in- 
genuity of DUtn to rival the operatioiu of nature. The Copaio lake, in the 
continent of Greece, presents examples of a eimilar kind. 

But the single province of Arcadia, in the Peloponnesua, exhibits more 
wonders of this description than all these combined together. From the 
mdes of the mountains by which this country is encircled, numerous torrents 
descend into the hollows of the rooky crater of which Arcadia is formed ; 
and there is little reason to distrust the ancient tradition which recorded, 
that ^m the confluence of water thus supplied, this crater itself was 
originally the basin of a large lake. 

At present there is one valley through which these streams discharge 
themselves, and one only. It is at the northern foot of the mountain which 
we have chosen as the centre of our panoramic view of the Peloponnesus, 
namely, Mount Ltc^ub. Through this gorge. 
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of Mount Lycseus. The waters there are left either to stagnate in the 
hollows of the valley, and to expand themselves into lakes, or to force their 
way by subterranean chasms through the rocky barrier of the hills. By a 
benevolent provision of Nature, it so happens that the geological formation of 
these mountains is such as to admit of the latter alternative. The limestone 
strata of which they consist are not difficult of perforation by the agency 
which these rivers employ. Thence it arises, that these streams, which 
seemed destined to be pent up within their rocky prisons, have opened for 
themselves valves and emissaries, by which the inland country has been 
rescued from inundation, and the ulterior provinces have been fertilized as 
if by a process of artificial irrigation. 

To cite one of the most remarkable instances, which we shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to specify. The lake, or rather the river of Stymphalus, at 
the southern foot of the Arcadian mountain of Cyllene, discharges it43elf 
from its channel at the bottom of a limestone precipice, where it enters the 
earth, and passes by a hidden course under a range of mountains to the 
south-east side ; till at last it emerges from its dark bed in the recesses of 
Mount Chaon, and flows in a rapid stream, which bears the name of 
Erasinus, into the Argolic territory, whence it passes on into the sea in the 
Gulf of Nauplia. 

To the lively imagination of a Greek, these struggles of nature presented 
something more than the phenomena of physical causes producing the effect 
which, by the regular operation of known laws, was due to them. To him, 
these appearances were not the results of general laws, but the acts of indi- 
vidual Powers. It was not the river which, by the impetuosity and pressure 
of its waters, mined its way through the opposing strata of calcareous rock, 
till it found an issue on the opposite side of the mountain precipice, but, it 
was the arm of some living and powerful agent, who grappled with the force 
of his antagonist, and achieved this conquest, which was alike glorious to 
himself and beneficent in its consequences to man. 

The mythology of Greece was the creature of its climate, of its soil, and 
its physical phenomena; it varied with their diversities in each particular 
province. The legendary religion of Arcadia was of a remarkable character, 
in proportion as that country was distinguished from the others by the 
number and strangeness of its natural wonders. The agent by whose 
power these aqueous revolutions, which abounded there, were effected, was 
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caiues on the social and moral character, ' ---■:%- 

on the purBuita and taetee, of the inhabitsnte of the same country. The soil of 
this division of the Peloponnesus was such m to afford little encouragement to 
the agriculturist. Its mountain tops are covered with snow for the greater part 
of the year, and its plains themselves, such as those of Tegea, Mantinea, and 
Megalopolis, are rather flat surfaces on the elevations of hills, than warm and 
fruitful lowlands, where a rich alluvial soil is deposited by the contributions 
of fertilising streams, or which are sheltered by the protection of umbrageous 
forests, or refreshed by the mild breezes of the sea. 

The temperature and soil of such provinces as Boeotia and Thessaly, in the 
continent of Greece, were almost without a parallel in the Peloponnesus; 
much lees could they be rivalled within the limits of Arcadia. From the 
circumstances which have been detailed, it arose that the life of the inha- 
bitants of that country was necessarily pastoral. The same leisure and free- 
dom, and familiarity with grand and beautiful scenes, which such an existence 
in a fine country supplies in abundance, and which has produced the mountain 
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melodies of Switzerland and the Tyrol, made, in earlier times, the land of 
Arcadia the cradle of the pastoral Music of Hellas. Od the summit of 
Cyilene, Mercury found the lyre ; and it was Pan, the deity of Arcadia, who 
invented the favourite instrument of the swains of Greece. 

The social character of the Arcadians was beneficially affected by these 
influences. They were beguiled, by their means, of the rudeneee which 
they would otherwise have derived from the ni^ednesB of their soil, and 
from the inclemency of their climate ; and thus, by a happy compensation, 
the very same causes which gave them impulses towards a rigid and savage 
mode of existence, supplied the most efficient means for reclaiming them 
from those same tendencies, to habits of a more refined nature. 

It is said, by an authority which cannot be questioned on such a matter, 
namely, by the native historian Polybius, that the inhabitants of the village 
Ctn£tba, who alone, of the people of Arcadia, resisted the influences which 
were supplied by the national musie, owed to that circumstance the sternness 
and inhospitality of character by which they were distinguished from their 
compatriots. 

Such, then, were some of the results produced by the soil and climate of 
this country. 

It is not unworthy of remark, as a demonstration of the fact, that all 
which was connected with the occupations and enjojrments of a country life, 
was produced and cherished in Arcadia, that even the pastoral Poet of Italy, 
when be is commencing bis didactic poem upon the affairs of rural life, is 
carried away from his own country into Greece, and led to derive his inspirsr 
tion, not from the rivers and mountains, from the meadows and the vineyards, 
of his own beautiful land, — not even from those which adorned the furest 
pari^ of it, in which he was then writing, — but from the rude hills and barren 
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Bheep-valka of Arcadia. Not the majestic steeps of the Apennines, nor the 
vine-clad slopes of Vesuvius, bnt the Arcadian mountains of Msnalus and 
Lycsetia, were the pastoral Helicon and Parnassus of Virgil. 

There is another result, derived from a source similar to that of which we 
have just spoken, and which ia not to be neglected in an attempt to form an 
estimate of the social character of the inhabitaQts of this country, and of the 
natural causes which led to its development. 



The life of shepherds is necessarily of a migratory kind. The selection of 
new pastures, and the temporary abandonment of the old, are the familiar 
and constant duties of their existence : but the habitual performance of them 
has a strong tendency to weaken their attachment to any particular spot, and 
to produce a rostleseness of character and an impatience of the same objects, 
which renders a change from one scene to another, not merely agreeable to 
them, but necessary. 

Hence was produced a feature in the character of the Arcadians, which 
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obtuned for them less respect than they derived from their probity and 
hospitality, and from the exercise of those other virtnes which are generally 
associated with the idea of a pastoral life. 

The Arcadians were not reluctant to serve as mercenary troops, in what- 
ever country, and under whatever commander, there seemed to be the prospect 
of the greatest personal advantage to themselves ; and instances are not want- 
ing of contests, in which some of them were ranged on a different side from 
others of their fellow-countrymen. Thus, as Arcadia was the Switzeriand of 
Greece, so were the Arcadians the Switzers of antiquity. 

To pass from Arcadia to the province which bounded it on the south. It 
was a part of the policy of the legislator of Lacoma, to dissuade his com- 
patriots from surrounding their capital with walls. He did this, no doubt, 
from the conviction, that as men, and not walls, make a city, so tiie best 
way to secure for a city the best walls, namely, the bravest men, was to leave 
it im fortified. 

Thus it happened in fact. Sparta was most secure, when she had no 
walls ; and slie then began to be unsafe, when she erected them. 

But the physical charactoristics of his country alone might well have 
suggested to Lycurgus the same thing. Nature herself had, in truth, already 
surrounded, not, indeed, the capital city, but the whole country of Laeonia, 
with impregnable bulwarks. The real walls of Sparta were her mountains. 
From them she gained the appropriate title of unassailable. On the west, 
she was fenced in by the lofty and continuous range of Mount Taygetus : all 
entrance within her Umits was blocked up on the north by the huge bills of 
the Arcadian frontier ; on the east, her territory was protected by the eea. 
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and within ita coast line, and parallel to it, it was fenced off by the long bank, 
of Mount Parnon, which runs from the heights of Mount M^gnalvb to the 
Malban promontory, and terminates in the insular cU£& of Ctthera. 

Wfl have spoken above of the whole peninsula of the Peloponneens as 
bearing a resemblance in form to an Ahphitheatrb ; and from what has 
been just stated, it will appear that the country of Sparta, — the hollmc Lace- 
daemon, as it is called in the Iliad and the Odyssey, — being flanked on the 
east and on the west by two long parallel ridges of mountains, which were 
connected together by a similar but much shorter barrier at the northern 
extremity, may well be compared in shape to an ancient Stadium, of which 
Mount Parnon and Mount Taygetus are the two sides, and of which the end 
is formed by the northern abutment, already described, of the Arcadian hills. 

The bed of this natural stadium was the valley of Sparta. The entrance 
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which has its source above the northern termination of the valley, and was 
believed to run in the same channel as the Alpheus, till these rivers separated 
themselves in the bowels of a mountain not far from that point, — the one 
diverging northward toward the centre of Arcadia, while the Eurotas issued 
from the same cbasm into the territory of Laoonia. The city of Sparta stood 
in the middle of this valley, on the right bank of the stream. 

The vale of Sparta was justly celebrated for its picturesque character. 



M TATGETDS. 

Being »lao sheltered on three sides from the severity of cold winds, and open 
on the south to the soft and refreshing breezes which were wafted upon it frY>m 
the southern sea, and being watered by the copious flood of the Eurotas, 
which vied in size, — to adopt the ancient belief with respect to their common 
origin, — with its tunn Mtream, the Alphous, the largest river of the Peninsula, 
it enjoyed natoral advantages, which, if its soil had corresponded in excellence 
with its other qualifications, would have rendered the Laconian valley the most 
productive province of the Peloponnesus. 

Its low grounds, indeed, are remarkable for their fertility, and for the 
variety of their productions, and exhibit a beautifhl luxuriance of shrubs and 
fruit trees. Here are figs and oranges, pomegranates and myrtles. The 
acclivities which rise above the plains are clad with olives, for the cultivation 
of which the soil of the Taygetue is so favourable, that it may justly seem to 
demand an apology from the Athenian bard, who rejects all the pretensions of 
the " Dorian Isle " to a share in the production of that tree. 

These olive plantations are succeeded by forests of firs, which cover the 
loftier heights of the mountains, whose sides are ploughed into deep gullies by 
torrents which flow from the summit of Taygetus into the vale, where they mix 
their waters with the Eurotas. At this stage of the ascent, the mountain 
assumes a diflerent character. It becomes bleak and savage : it is broken into 
deep gorges and abrupt precipices. It thea shoots up its lofty and ja^ed 
peaks, which are covered with snow during the greater portion of the year. 



The long and majestic range of these mountain piles, contrasted with the 
green banks and the flowing stream, the blooming gardens and the rich corn- 
fields, which fringe the river, and adorn the vale beneath them, present 
a beautiful picture, which might well have excited the admiration and 
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inspired the love of tile ancient inhabitsDts of Laoonia, delighting aa they 
did in aU the bodily exercises for which a beautiful country and a fine 
climate produce an enthusiastic devotion. 

To impart additional beauty to this scene, we may imagine it, as in ancient 
days, peopled with living objects,^-obQrusses, for instance, such as TheocritoB 
describee in it, of the countrywomen of Helen dancing on the slopes of the 
mountain, along the banks of the stream, or beneath the shadows of the 
grove : we may listen, in fancy, to the echoes with which the mountain rung 
of old at early dawn, when the fellow-countrymen of her twin Brothers followed 
the dogs of Sparta to the chase, through the glades and ^ens of Taygetus. 



modem town of TaiPOLrrzA, which stands on the site formerly occupied by one 
of the oldest and most venerable cities of Arcadia. This was Pallantiuu, 
the city of Pallas and Evander. 

It is interesting to trace, as it were, the first footsteps of Rome, the Mis- 
trees of the World, on this rude mountain of Arcadia ; and to pass, in imagi- 
nation, from the sylvan scene before us, while we look upon the pine-tree 
groves of Mtenalus, and on the caatle-hill of Pallantium, to the gorgeous pile 
of imperial splendour which glittered on the top of the Roman Palatinr. 
Wo are pleased, also, with the reflection, that one of the best of Roman 
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Emperors, Antonincjb Pius, did not scorn the tradition which deduced the 
primseval colony of Rome from the soil of the Msenalian mount ; and that he 
showed to the humble Pallantium the respect and gratitude that was due to 
the old city, from which the friend of ^neas and father of Pallas was believed 
to have come to that Roman hill, which derived its name from Pallantium, 
and on which the Emperor himself dwelt. 

The road from Tripolitza to Argos passed along a narrow defile between 
the hills of Artemisium on the north, and Parthenium on the south. It 
was near this spot, that the Athenian Courier, Pheidippides, in his way 
between Athens and Sparta, whither he went to implore her succour before 
the battle of Marathon, was accosted, as he said, by the Arcadian deity Pan, 
who desired him, on his arrival at home, to assure the Athenians of his good 
will towards them, of his regret that his favourable dispositions had not been 
acknowledged by them with due honour and gratitude, and of his intention 
to be present and to assist them in the great conflict in which they were 
about to engage ; a promise which, having been duly fulfilled by the pastoral 
deity^ obtained for him a shrine in the grotto consecrated to his honour at 
the north-west comer of the Athenian Acropolis. 

The best view of the Argolic plain, to which we now pass. Is that which is 
obtained from the citadel, anciently called Larissa, of Argos its capital city. 
This Acropolis stands on the summit of a lofty and insulated hill, about four 
miles distant from the northern shore of the Argolic Gulf. Here the spec- 
tator may contemplate the sites which have rendered the soil of Argolis 
illustrious for thousands of years in the history and poetry of Greece. 

To the south of him, is the bay in which Danaus landed with his daughters 
from Egypt — the subject of one of the earliest dramas of the Athenian 
stage. On the western edge of the same bay, is the LsRNiEAx pool ; at a 
point nearer the city, the river Erasinus falls into the sea, having passed 
through a subterraneous chasm from the north of Arcadia, and thus connects 
the lake of Stymphalus, in which it rises there, and which was the scene 
of one of the Labours of Hercules, with the site of the Argolic Lema, which 
was also the witness of a similar feat of the same hero. 

Nearer still to the city from which our view is taken, flows the famous 
stream of Inachus, connected with Argolic history from the earliest times. 
It descends, in fact, from the frontier of Arcadia; but, according to the 
mythical accounts of Greek poets, who delighted in uniting distant lands 
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with each other by means of mera, and who, therefore, scrupled not to give 
them the course which was most convenient for such a purpose, — it was no 
other than a stream of the same name, which flowed in the oountry of the 
Amphilochiars, on the eastern shore of the Ambracian gulf, and which, having 
mingjed its waters with those of the ^tolian Achelous, passed under the 
earth, and emerged from a cavern at the roots of Mount Chaon, near the 
sonthem foot of the citadel of Argos. 

In this fiction, we recognize the trace of a very natural and not unpleasing 
attempt to connect the inhabitants of a colony with those of their mother 
city, by auoh sympathies as would arise notwithstanding their distance from 
one another, from the circumstance of their dwelling on the banks of the same 
river. The Ampkiloehian Argoe was peopled and named from the Argos of the 
Pehpomutus; and by the supposition above mentioned the two kindred Cities 
were kept in perpetual alliance and communion with each other ; their hearts 
were tied, as it were, to each other by the silver chord of the same stream. ^ 

On the northern margin of the ArgoUc plain, stands the city of Mtcena. 
Its site is visible from the Acropolis of Argos. It remains nearly in the 
same state as it appeared in the days of the Athenian historian, who deduced 
from the extent and condition of its reniEuns, as thoy then were, an argument 
with respect to the magnitude of the power of the house of its sovereigns, 
the Athid£, compared with that of more recent dynasties. 

We look with a feeling of awe on a city which was in ruins in the time of 
TencTDiDBs. Nor is it without a sensation of delight, that we contemplate 
the same venerable monument of antique sculpture which was seen here in 
later times by the traveller Pausanias, to whose taste and diligence all 
persons who feel an interest in the geography and antiquities of Greece are 
deeply indebted, and which still stands in our days, as he describes it stuiding 
in his own, over the principal, and, indeed, the only gate, with the exception 
of a small postern, of the city of Mycens. 
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In exploring the site of iim town, and in contemplating the Btruetore and 
ornaments of this, the Gate of Lions, at the north-weet angle of the city, 
we seem to become the companions of these two Authors, who eaw what we 
now see. Nay, more, — carried on, as it were, down the stream of their 
faith, and resigning ourselves to the current of feelingB by which they were 
impelled, we appear to recognize here the same objects with which, in their 
imagination, this place was peopled in earlier times. 

Thus, for instance, while baiting before the principal portal, to which 
we have just alluded, of the city of Mycente, and which is still flanked by 
the walls and tower of its massive and heroic masonry, and ,is surmounted 
by the architectoral and sculptural ornaments of its earliest days, we picture 
to ourselves Aoaubunon, the King of men, arriving before it in his car, 
on his return from his expedition to Troy ; we behold him reugning the 
reins to his attendant, and descending from his chariot, and planting his 
foot on the tapestried road, which, in the description of the dramatic poet, 
conducts him to the palace of his ancestors, in the citadel, which he is 
now about to revisit, alter an absence of ten years. Or again, we seem 
to behold Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, arriving at day-break with his 
friend Pylades, and visiting the tomb of his dead father, which was seen 
here by the Grecian traveller of whom we have just spoken ; we have then 
a vision of the procession of the Virgins, passing from the street of the city 
through the same gate, and bearing their libations and garlands to the 
same tomb; we hear the lamentations of the sorrowM Electra, and are 
present at her recognition of her brother, Orestes, which changes her 
sadness into joy. 

In the subterranean chamber, or 
Treabery, which is outside the city, 
and not far from the same gate, whose 
', doorway Is supported by columns of 
green basalt, with fantastic zig-zag or- 
naments, and whose remarkable stmo- 
ture and synunetry attracted the atten. 
tion of the same Topographer, and is 
described by him, we see the depository 
luunT rr mm. of the Wealth of its early kings whion 

gained for this city the title of the Goldkn Mycen*. 
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We imagiDe this vaulted apartment as it probably appeared in the 
hncy of PauBaoiaB to have existed in the times of Atreiu, to whom he 
MogoB it. We see cars of excellent woi^manship, whose sides are em- 
bossed with fifpires in ourious relief, han^g on the walls, which were 
then sheathed with metallio plates ; we behold vases and tripods of bronze 
and gold, the gifts of Greek or Asiatic sovereigns, piled upon the floor : hel- 
mets and bucklers, swords and lances, the insignia and weapons of ancient 
heroes, — some of them believed, it may be, to be the works of Vulcan, or 
the gifts of Minerva, — suspended upon nails, or ranged along the walls: 
there are bits uid bridles, trappings of horses, and ivory frontlets dyed by 
women of Mteonia ; and in the chests placed beneath them, lie embroidered 
tonics and cloaks, bright with purple wid with gold; webs woven by 
honourable women, and noble princesses of the house of Pstxipa, of Perseus, 
and of Atbbcb. Sucfa are some of the pictures which will exhibit themselves 
to ihe imagination of the traveller, as he treads the soil and contemplates 
the monnmente of Mycense. 

To complete the panorama which is presented to the eye of the spectator, 
on the summit of tlie citadel of Argos : 

Looking to the north-east, be sees, at a distance of four miles, and on the 
slope of the hills which gradually sink from the east into the Argolic plain, 
the ate of the Hkbaok, or temple of Juno, the tutelary goddess of Argos. 
The hewn masses of its substructions still remain. 

It ia worthy of observation, that a spot so distant from the capital city itself 
sboold have been selected for the position of the edifice consecrated to its 
patron deity. Thus removed, however, as the temple of Juno was from the 
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hauntd of men, placed upon a quiet and Bolitary hill, visited by ehepherds and 
their flockfi, surrounded by groves of trees, watered on each side by a moun- 
tain stream, with a long ridge of lofty hills rising at its back, and with the 
wide Argolic plain stretching itself at its feet, this sacred building inspired 
more of that particular feeling of awe and veneration which was specially due 
to the stately dignity of the Dorian goddess, the wife of Jove, and the queen 
of the Gods, than if it had stood on a less sequestered spot, or had been 
exposed to the daily gaze of man amid the noise of streets, or in the crowd of 
the agora of the Argolic capital itself. 

The road which leads from Argos to this temple, and which we can trace 
with the eye, from the spot where we suppose ourselves now placed, has gained 
a lasting interest, — similar to that possessed by the Plain of the Pioi78,on 
the sides of Mount ^tna, — ^from the act of filial affection of the two brothers, 
who drew along it with their own hands, from the gates of Argos to the door 
of the temple, a distance of forty-five stadia, — ^the car of their mother, who 
had no other means of going in due state on the festal day, to join the jojrftd 
concourse of her countrywomen, who had then assembled in that place. 
Having been crowned as victors in the gymnastic contests, the two youths 
were welcomed on their arrival at the Herseum, by the congregated people, 
who congratulated the mother on her sons, and the sons on their strength 
and virtue. The mother, rejoicing in her own happiness, and in her children'^s 
deeds, repaired to the shrine of Juno, and, standing before the statue, prayed 
for her sons the greatest blessing which the goddess could give, and they 
receive. It happened, after their mother^s prayer, and when they had ofiered 
their own sacrifices, that the two brothers, overcome with fatigue, reclined in 
the temple, and fell together into a sound sleep, from which they never awoke. 
Their statues were erected at Delphi, by the hands of their admiring country- 
men ; and their lot was declared, by the wise Solon to the wealthy Crcesus, 
to be only inferior in happiness to that of the Athenian Tellus. 

South of the Herseum, or Temple of Juno, and at the north-east comer 
of the Argolic gulf, placed on a low oblong rock, is the remarkable city of 
TxRTNs. Exhibiting, as it does, the most ancient remains of the military 
architecture of Greece, and exciting the wonder of the beholder, by the 
hugeness of the rude blocks with which its walls and galleries are con- 
structed, and which called forth an epithet expressive of admiration, even 
from the mouth of Homer himself — ^it survives as a striking monument of the 
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power of men concenmig whom bJ] wTitten history ja silent. It aroee, and 
flomished, in times antecedent to history, and seems to exist to make 
mythology credible. We are acquainted with Tiryns only as built by the 
Ctclofbb, and as the early reeideuce of Hebcitlbb. 

Further to the Bontli, and commanding the entrance of the bay of Argoe, 
on the east side of it, and rendered conspiouous by the lofty eminence of its 
citadel, is the town of Nadplia. 

The rank which was held by Argos in the heroic times, that Nauplia 
occapied in the middle ages, and the natural advantages of its portion will 
preserve to it an importance which will long render the name of Nauplia, — 
which is derived from that of a son of Neptune — a familiar ward to the 
merchants and sailors of the Archipelago. 

At the conclusion of this preliminary sketch — before we quit our portion 
on the heights of the Acropolis of Aigos,— we may be allowed to indulge in 
some speculations of a more general character, on the geography and natural 
peculiarities of the country which we are describing. 

These reflections are not ill suited to the spot 
which exercised so powerful an influence, f^m 
the earUest times, over the condition and fortunes 
of the continent and peninsula of Greece, and, 
indeed, are naturally su^ested to the mind by 
the localities of this their heroic metropolis. 

The geographical position of Orbbce, properly 
so called, is evidently such as to favour the 
developement of the physical and intellectual 
faculties of man. Under the temperate influence 
of its seasons and its climate, they acquired 
strength without stiffness, and softness without 
effeminacy. 

Its situation, ag^, with respect to other 
countries, — to Asia and vEoypt, to Italy and 
Sicily, — was such as to afford it every facility 
for receiving the arts and civilities of life, while it 
furnished the best opportunities for communi- 
cating to others what it so accepted itself. 
■»» HKM an>^ Its long coast-line, indented by numerous bays 
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and harbours, conduced to the same end. Nor wa^s it possible for the 
inhabitant of Greece to forget the world beyond him, which the sea, ever 
presenting itself to his view as he crossed the lofty hills even in the inmost 
heart of his own hmd, brought perpetually to his mind. Thus, the spirit 
of enterprise and of ambition which distinguished his character, was the 
natural produce of his soil. 

Again : if we turn our eyes to the interior of the country, we are struck 
with the remarkable manner in which it is divided by the hand of nature 
into distinct provinces. The long ridges of mountains, by which it is 
intersected in various directions, have traced upon its soil the lines of a 
natural map, which no hand of man will ever erase. Hence that distinction 
of tribes, differing from each other in extraction, dialect, and civil and 
religious institutions, with which the soil of Greece was peopled. 

That the spirit of emulation and rivalry which naturally arose among 
these different tribes produced very important results, both for good and 
evil, it is not necessary to observe. While the cause of the nation, as a 
whole, suffered from the disunion consequent upon it, yet a love of glory 
and distinction was thus excited among the individual members of which 
the nation consisted, which led to no ignoble effects, either In arts or 
arms. The productions, too, of the poet and historian, gained life and 
vigour from the variety of dialects which were spoken by these different 
nations, and each of which was appropriated and consecrated, as it were, to 
the service of its own peculiar subject: and the political philosopher of 
Greece was enabled to confirm and illustrate his own speculations, by 
reference to the various forms of civil polity adopted by the numerous states, 
among which his country was divided. 

It would be long to inquire what facilities and encouragements were given 
to the cultivation of the arts by the physical properties which characterized 
the land of Greece. That the imaginative faculties of its inhabitants were 
awakened and kept alive by the remarkable phsenomena which presented 
themselves to their view, cannot be doubted. 

The volcanic fires which agitated its soil, the earthquakes which overthrew 
the walls of its cities, and convulsed the inmost recesses of its hiUs, the 
lakes whose inundations engulfed Its plains, the rivers which forced their 
way by subterranean chasms through the barriers of rocky hills — ^to omit 
all reference to the majestic forms of nature in repose which daily met his 
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eye, namely, a sky without clouds, a sea studded with numerous islands, 
and a land clad with thick forests — ^and not to mention the creations of 
art which so happily adorned these natural objects as to seem to be united 
and identified with them, as, for instance, the stately mass and the well- 
marshalled columns of the Doric temple rising on the hill, or the breathing 
statue in the grove — all these objects were to the imagination of the 
Greek like so many trophies of Miltiades to the mind of Themistocles ; 
they haunted him like a passion by day, and disturbed his sleep by night ; 
they carried him away from the region of blank abstractions, and from the 
contemplation of mere objects of sense, to dwell in the presence of living 
Powers, by whom, in his creed, all the motions of the universe were impelled 
and controlled. 

To descend from contemplating the conceptions of genius to consider the 
mechanical operations of art : It was to the geological formation of its moun- 
tains, to the durable limestone rock of which they consist, that Greece was 
indebted for those magnificent works of military architecture — ^for the massy 
wall and lofty tower of polygonal masonry by which she defended the 
cities which still stand upon her hills, and which seem to rival, in permanence 
and strength, the mountains themselves from which their materials were 
hewn. 

Again, it is to the rich and varied veins of marble, which streamed, in 
exhaustless abundance, through the quarries of Pares, of Pentelicus, of 
Hymettus, and of Carystus, that she owed the noblest works of her sculptors 
and her architects, — ^her Parthbnons and her Theseums, her friezes of 
Phigaleia and of ^oina. 

And, as it was the wealth of her soil to which she was indebted for 
the existence of these beautiful creations, so it was the purity of her 
air which preserved them: this latter element allowed her to attract the 
popular eye, to inform the national taste, to inspire the faith, and evoke 
the gratitude of her sons, by the statues and pictures of her Gods and 
her heroes, of her good and great men, which she placed, not only beneath 
roofs or within walls, not merely in the enclosures of her halls and of her 
fanes, but on the lofty pediments of her Temples, in the open spaces of 
her Agoras, at the doors of her houses, and in the crowded avenues of 
her streets. 

This permitted her also to decorate her buildings with the brilliant and 
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varied hues which Painting lent to her Sister-Art, and to imitate the 
cleameaa of her own sky and the freahneag of her own sea, by those 
arohiteotural embellishments which Art would not venture to adopt, except 
in a country alone where Nature has eclipsed, in brightness and vivacity 
of execution, every thing that Art eaa conceive. 



A Bitostion of your own estate. " How is it possible!" replied 

^ ' the other ; *' can you expect that my domains should appear 

there, where even Attica itself occupies so small a space ! " 

Whatever efi^ this comparison of the extent of his own possessions with 
that of the countrjr in which they were contained, might have produced 
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upon the mind of Alcibiades, a contemplation of Attica iteelf, and of ita 
geographical dimeneionB, as contrasted with those of other comitries of which 
the World, as then known, conBisted, wiU not fail to suggest reflections of no 
munteresting kind, to an observer of the parts which Nations have played 
as well as Men, — of the achievements which they have performed, of the 
influence which they have exercised, and of the position which they occupy in 
the history of the universe. 




The superficial extent of Attica is estimated 

at seven hundred square miles : its greatest length 

is fifty, and its breadth thirty miles. If it is 

compared in size with some of the provinces of 

""""•"• Europe, and much more with the wilds of Africa 

or the forests of America, it sinks into the insignificance of some banmial 

estate, or of a private allotment in a ooIonitU dependency. This, it is erident, 
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is the case if we look at its physical dimenBions. But from a consideration 
of these we pass to another view of the subject. While, strictly speaking, 
it occupies a space in the Map which is hardly perceptible, to how many 
square miles, or rather thousands of square miles, in the social and political 
geography of the World, does Attica extend ! 

This is, in truth, a contemplation which fills the mind of man with a 
feeling of triumph and exultation, and with an ennobling sense of its own 
dignity, as compared with that of the accidents and qualities of all the ma- 
terial objects of the world ; which inspires him with a sublime sense of the 
energies of the inteUectual and moral, and may we not add, of the divine and 
spiritual part of his own nature : for it presents to his sight a small Province, 
confined within those narrow bounds which have been specified, yet stretching 
itself, like a living Agent, from its contracted limits, by the vigorous growth 
and expansive activity of those powers, to a comprehensive vastness, nay even 
to a kind of intellectual Omnipresence, upon the surface of the earth. 

There exists not a comer in the civilized world which is not, as it were, 
breathed on by the air of Attica. Its influence makes itself felt in the thoughts, 
and shows itself in the speech of men; and it will never cease to do so: 
it is not enough to say that it lives in the inspirations of the Poet, in the 
eloquence of the Orator, and in the speculations of the Philosopher. Besides 
this, it exhibits itself in visible shapes ; it is the soul which animates and 
informs the most beautiful creations of Art. The works of the Architect 
and of the Sculptor, in every quarter of the globe, speak of Attica ; of Attica 
the galleries of Princes and Nations are full; of Attica the temples and 
{places and libraries and council-rooms of Capital Cities give sensible witness, 
and will do for ever. 

But above all, it is due to the intellectual results produced by the inhabi- 
tants of this small Canton of Europe, that the language in which they spoke 
and in which they wrote, became the vernacular tongue of the whole world. 
The genius of Athenians made their speech universal : the treasures which 
they deposited in it rendered its acquisition essential to all : and thus the 
sway, unlimited in extent and invincible in power, which was wielded over 
the universe by the arms of Rome, was exercised over Rome itself by 
the arts of Athens. To Attica, therefore, it is to be attributed that, first, 
precisely at the season when such a channel of general communication was 
most needed, there existed a conunon language in the world ; and secondly. 
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that this laoguage was Greek : or, in other words, that there was, at the 
time of the first propagation of the Go«pel, a tongue in which it could be 



preached to the whole earth, and that Greek, the most worthy of such a 
distinction, was the language of Inspiration, — the tongue of the earlieet 
preachers and writers of Christianity. Therefore we may regard Attica, 
viewed in this light, as engaged in the same cause, and leaded in a holy 
confederacy with Palestine ; we may consider the Philosophere and Orators 
and Poets of this country as preparing the way, by a special dispensation of 
God's providence, for the Apostles and Fathers and Apotogist« of the Churoh 
of Christ. 

Such, then, is a rapid sketch of the influence which was exercised on 
the destinies of the world, and of the manner and degree in which the 
highest interests of mankind have been, still are, and will for ever be, 
affected, by a small province whose physical dimensions may be said to bear 
the same ratio to those of Greece, which the estate of Aloibiades did to the 
entire territory of Attica itself. 
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This is & fact well worthy of attention ; nor is it a matter of vain or idle 
speculation to ezanuDe the cauees which led to bo remarkable a result. 

The land of Attica is a Peninsula ; from this ciroumatanoe it derived 
ite name : in form it is an irregular triangle, of which the base or northern 
side is appHed to the Continent of Greece ; with ita eafltem face it looks 
towards Asia ; from ita apex on the south it contemplates .^gypt ; and on 
the weat it directs its view to the Peloponnesus, and to the countries of Italy 
and Sicily lying beyond it. 

By thia combination of the advantages of inland communication with 
those of an extensive and various intercourse with all the civilized countries 
of the world, it was distinguished from all the other States both of the 
Peninanla and Continent of Greece. 

It should not be omitted, that on the coaata of which we speak, and by 
which Attica waa bounded on the eaat and west, it waa furnished with 
commodiouB harbours for the reception of diipping : and thia will appear 
more clearly to have been the fact, if we consider the nature and require- 
ments of vessels of antiquity. When, also, we bear in mind the peculiar 
practice by which the navigation of the ancients waa distinguished from that 
of modem times, and which gave to their voyages the character of cruising 
and coasting expeditions, rather than that of adventurous passages from one 
continent to another, the islands which hang in a continuous chain from the 
promontory of Sunium, and connect it with the Asiatic shore, will then 
aasume the character of ports or emporiuma of Attica. 



Aa Greece was the centre of the civilized world of antiquity, so waa 
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Attioa the centre of Greece ; and as the oliniat« and temperature of Hellas 
was considered to be more favourable (ban that of any other country of 
Europe or of Aeia for the healthy and vigorous development of the phyucal 
and intellectual faculties of man, so did every HeUenic province yield in these 
respects to the superior claims of the Athenian territory. 

Again; it was not merely aided by these 
natural advantages, which arose from its form, 
its position, and its climate : the very tiefects, 
also, under which this country laboured, tbe 
very dijffieultiet with which it was compelled to 
struggle, supplied to Attica the inducements, 
and afforded it the meiuis, for avfuling itself in 
the most effectual manner of those benefits and 
privileges with which Nature bad so liberally 
endowed it. One of these apparent deficiencies 
was the barrenness of its soil. 

The geolo^eal formation of Attics is primi- 
tive limestone : on its northern frontier, a long 
ridge of mountains, consisting of such a strati- 
fication, stretches from east to west : a range 
of similar character bounds it on the west, and 
in the interior of the country it is intensected 
with hills, from north to south, which belong 
to the same class. 

Thus it will appear, that the geographical 

dimensions of Attica, limited as they are, must 

*"'"'" " """""^ be reduced by us within » still narrower range, 

when we consider it as &r as it is available for the purposes of cultivation. 

In this respect, its superficial extent cannot be rated at more than one half 

the value which has been assigned to the whole country. 

These mountains of which we have above spoken, are either bare and 
rugged, or thinly clad with scanty vegetation and low shrubs. The mountain- 
pine is found on tbe slopes of Laubbuh : the steeps of Parnes and Pei«tb- 
Licus are sprinkled over with the dwarf oak, the lentisk, the arbutus, and 
the bay. But tbe hills of this country can boast few timber-trees ; they serve 
to a&brd pasture to numerous flocks of sheep and goats, which browse upon 
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tbeir meagre herbage, and climb among their steep rooks, and to fumiBh 
fuel to the inhabitants of the pUin. 

While such is the character of the mountainous districtB of the province, 
its plains and lowlands cannot lay a ntuch better claim to the merit of 
fertility. In many parts of them, as in the city of Athens itself, the calca- 
reons rock projects above the surface, or is scarcely concealed beneath a light 
covering of soil : in no instance do they possess any considerable deposit of 
alluvial earth. 



The plains of this country are irrigated by few streams, which are rather 
to be called torrents than rivers ; and on none of them can it depend for a 
perennial supply of water. There is no lake within its limits. It is unnecessary 
to suggest the reason, when such was the nature of the soil, that the Olive 
was the most common, and also the most valuable, production of Attica. 

Such, then, were some of the physical defects of this land. But these 
disadvantages, for such in fact they were when considered in themselves, 
were abundantly compensated by the beneficial effects which they produced. 

The sterility of Attica drove its inhabitants fix)m their ovm country. It 
carried them abroad. It filled them with a spirit of activity, which loved to 
f^pple with difficulty, and to face danger : it did for them, what the wise 
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Poet says was done for the early inhabitanta of the World by its Supreme 
Ruler, who, in his figurative language, first agitated the sea with storms, and 
hid fire, and checked the streams of wine which flowed abroad in the golden age, 
and shook the honey from the bough, in order that men might learn the arts 
in the stem School of Necessity ; it told them, that if they would maintain 
themselves in the dignity which became them, they must regard the resources 
of their own land as nothing, and those of other countries as their own. 

The same cause, also, while it inspired them with an ardent desire for bold 
and adventurous enterprise, and thus detached them, as it were, from the 
tranquil and limited objects of their own homes ; yet, by another influence 
which it possessed, it called them back with a feeling of patriotic devotion to 
the scenes and recollections of the country of their birth. 

For it arose from the barrenness of her soil, as her greatest historian 
observes, that Attica had always been exempt from the revolutions which in 
early times agitated the other countries of Greece, which poured over their 
frontiers the changeful floods of migratory populations, which disturbed the 
foundations of their national history, and confounded the civil institutions of 
the former occupants of the soil. 

But Attica, secure in her sterility, boasted that her land had never been 
inundated by those tides of immigration. She had enjoyed a perpetual calm. 
She had experienced no such change : the race of her inhabitants had been 
ever the same ; nor could she tell whence they had sprung ; no foreign land 
had sent them ; they had not forced their way within her confines by a violent 
irruption. She traced the stream of her population in a backward course, 
through many generations, till at last it hid itself, like one of her own brooks, 
in the recesses of her own soil. 

This belief, that her people was indigenous^ she expressed in diflerent 
ways. She intimated it in the figure which she assigned to Cecrops, the 
heroic Prince and Progenitor of her primaeval inhabitants. She represented 
him as combining in his person a double character : while the higher parts 
of his body were those of a man and a king, the serpentine folds in which 
it was terminated, declared his extraction from the earth. The CicadsB 
of gold, which she braided in her hair, were intended to denote the same 
thing: they signified, that the natives of Attica sprang from the soil 
upon which they sung, and which was believed to feed them with its dew. 

The attachment of the inhabitants of this country to their own land was 



cherished and strengthened by this creed ; they gloried in being natives of 
hills and plains whioh no one had ever occupied but themselves, and in which 
they bad dwelt from a period of the remotest antiquity: and thus the 
barrenness of their soil, while it urged them to foreign lands on adventures 
of commerce or of conquest, brought them back to their own home with 
emotions of patriotic enthusiasm ; it led them to regard themselves as citizens 
of all the civilized countries of the globe ; but it also made them consider 
those countries as only colonies of Attioa. 

Such, then, were some of the circumstances which gave to this small pro- 
vince the dignity and importance which it enjoyed among the nations of the 
world : occasions will arise hereafter of noticing some other particulars which 
conduced to the same end, in the bourse of the observations which will be 
made on the principal sites and geographical features which distinguish it. 

For this purpose we will turn our attention to that mountain which we 
have already described as the northern frontier of Attioa. This is Mount 
Parnes. It separates the Athenian plain from the valley of Bceotia by a 
rocky barrier, which extends from the eastern termination of Cithseron to 
the coast of the Euripus. On the west this plain is bounded by a ridge 
of which the principal summit is Mount ^qaleos, and which stretches 
southward from Mount Parnes to the Bay of Salamis : its eastern limit is 
fonned by the two mountains, Pentelicus on the north and Hymettus on 
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the south ; the latter of which einks into the sea on the east, in the Bune 

mannor aa Mount ^g^ilcos does on the weat. 

Thus, as the City of Athens was both protected firom externa) aggreauon, 
and also connected with the sea bj meuis of its Long Walls, — as they were 
called — which stretched from the town to its harbours, so was the Plain of 
Athens defended from invasion and maintained in communication with the 
coast by its own Loiy fPalb — ^that is, by its mountain bulwarks, — namely, by 
Pames and JEgaXeos on the west, and by Pentelicus and Hymettus on the 



east ; and thus the hand of Nature had effected for the Plain what was done 
for the Capital of Attica by the genius of Gimon and of Pericles. 

In our survey of the geography of Attica, we propose to pursue this mountain 
range from its south-western extremity on the coast, and to trace its course in 
a northerly direction till we arrive at the point from which it begins to descend 
to the south. We shall then follow the eastern ridge in a contrary direction 
till we reach the sea again, at the south-east corner of the Atheniui p)ain. In 
other words, we shall ascend from the sea by the western, and descend to it again 
by the eastern of these two Long Walls of Hills which have been described. 

With this view, we shall take our station at the southern declivity of 
Mount .^galeos. 
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From this point we overlook the Oulf and Island of Salahis, which lie 
beneath us on the south. The hill, on which we stand, is now bare and 
desolate; the gulf is vacant and still; the island preeente no objects to 
attract the eye, except a few cottages, and one or two small churches which 
are scattered among tbe vineyards of Ambelakia, the village which now 
occupies the mte of the ancient city of Salamia. 

But it was on this spot where we now are, in the month of September of 
the year n.o. 480, on a day of momentous importance to the fortunes of 
Greece and of the old civilized world, that the great King of Perma, Xerxes, 
sat and looked down upon the island and upon the gulf, and all the natural 
objects which we now see. It was here that he viewed the battle of Salamis. 

In the Straits below him, on the eastern side, or that nearest to himself, 
of the Gulf, was drawn up in three lines, and in all the pageantry of Oriental 
splendour, with all their variety of national equipment, and in all the pride of 
anticipated victory, that immense Armada of vessels which be had brought 
together from every quarter of his vast dominions ; which he had collected 
from the shores of the Perwan Gulf and of Ionia, from Cyprus and Caria, 
from Phoenicia and from Egypt. The whole maritime force of the Bast was 
there, lying at the feet of their sovereign, and about to engage in his cause. 

Opposite to them, on the western side of the Strait, and lining the eastern 
coast of the Islajid of Salamis, lay the combined navy of Athens, ^gina, and 
Sparta. It consisted of three hundred and ten ships, while those of their 
opponento amounted to more than one thousand vessels. But the Greeks 
had amongst them men second to none, in wisdom, genius, and valour. 
While Xerxes sat and encouraged his Persians, Themistocles fought and 
commanded the Greeks. On the islet of Psyttalea, at the southern entrance 
of the Straits, was Aristides : mixed in the battle were men such as Ameinias 
and his brother the poet jSschylua, who afterwards celebrated in verse the 
deeds of his coimtry at Salamia : and besides all these, the majestic forms of 
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the old ifiacidse, the divinized heroes of iBgina and of Salamia, — of Ajax 
and Teucer and Achilles, — who had been implored with solemn entreaties 
to assist their descendants, were seen coming to the conflict, dressed in the 
armour with which they fought at Troy, animating their own countrymen, 
and striking terror into the hearts of the Barbarians. 

The Sea, too, the Wind, and the Place itself, in which, on account of its 
narrow and confined limits, the vast numbers of the Persian army embarrassed 
and crippled themselves, — all these were powerful allies which fought for 
Athens and for Greece. 

These, then, were the objects which Xerxes saw from the station which he 
occupied on the southern slope of Mount ^galeos. He himself was sitting 
there, attired in his royal robes, on a throne of gold supported by silver 
feet : around him, while he viewed the battle, were his princes and courtiers 
from Susa and Babylon and Ecbatana ; on each side stood the Secretaries of 
the King, with tablets in their hands, on which they noted down the- names 
of those Persian combatants who were observed to distinguish themselves 
by any act of remarkable courage in the conflict. 

From this spot, on the morning of the battle, Xerxes heard the warnsong 
of the Greeks proceeding to the fight, and the echo of the island rocks which 
responded to the martial paean. This sound was followed by the splash of 
their oars beating the wave in regular order, and by the unanimous voice 
of the whole navy moving onward in a compact body, and cheering the Sons 
of Greece, with one heart and tongue, to go to the battle and free their 
country, their children, their wives, the temples of their gods and the tombs 
of their ancestors ; for all these were now at stake. 

In the evening of the same day, he saw the surface of the Gulf covered 
with the wreck of his vessels and with the corpses of his men; he beheld 
the flower of his army falling before his eyes in the little island of Psyttalea, 
at the southern extremity of the channel, where he had placed them for the 
purpose of preventing the escape of the Greeks. 

This sight he could not endure : he groaned deeply, rent his clothes, and 
rushed from his throne of gold in an agony of grief. Such was the conclusion 
of the battle of Salamis. The throne of the Persian King, having become 
the spoil of the conquerors, was afterwards dedicated to Minerva, and 
preserved in the Acropolis of Athens, with a sword which was taken from 
Mardonius the Persian General at the battle of Platsea. 
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We proceed from thia poiDt, about five milee northward, along the same 
ridge, till we (all into the road which crosses the mountain of Mgaleoe in its 
way westward to Eleusis, which lies on the coast, and ia situated at a distance 
Irom Athens of about elerea miles. At a short space before its arrival at 
Eleusis, it pursues the southern edge of the Thriaslan plain. 

A few days before the battle of S^mis, when Attica was deserted by its 
inhabitants, who had taken refuge in their ships, and on the shores of 
Salamis and of Trczzen, and when their country was occupied by the forces 



of Xerxes, a cloud of duat was seen coming from Eleusis by two persons in 
the Persian army, who were then standing in this plain. It appeared to 
them to be issuing from that oity, and to arise from a procession which 
they supposed might amount in numbers to thirty thousand men. Presently 
they heard a sound, as if uttered by a chorus of voices, and proceeding 
from the same quarter. One of them who was acquainted with the strains 
used on such occasions, declared to his companion that the soimd which 
they then heard was no other than the hymn which was sung in honour 
of the mystic Bacchus, when his statue was carried — as it was on his anni- 
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vemry — from Athena to Eleusis, &nd »gtun from EleoBLB to Athens, at the 
time of the oelebration of the Eleuainiaii mysteries ; and that this procession, 
whose dust now floated along the coast, and filled the ur before them, 
and wboae miited voices rose to the sky, was coming from the city of Ceres, 
on ita return to Athens, after the celebration of that ceremony. Aa Attica 
was now abandoned by the Greeks, this appearance seemed more than 
human. He foretold, at the same time, that if the dust and sound moved 
toward Salamis, the Gods themselves were coming to fight against the 
Great King, and that the destruction of his host was inevitable. 

The road on which this procession then seemed to move, and to which we 
shall digress from our mountain podtion for a short time in our way to 
Eleusis, the place from which it appeared to come, is in some respects the 
most remarkable in Greece. It witnessed, year by year, in the autumnal 
season, the solemnity to which we have just alluded. Along it at that time, 
on the sixth day of the Eleusinian mysteries, the figure of Bacchus, — not the 
Tfaeban deity, but the youthful son of Ceres and the giver of the vine to man, 
— crowned with a ohaplet of myrtle, and holding a torch in his hand, was 
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carried in prooaseion ; he waa followed over hill and plain by thoneSDda of 
worsbippen, clad in festal attire, and wearing garlands of the same leaves 
as those which were woven around the head of the object of their devotion, 
and chanting his pnuses in strains of solemn imd faarmonious adoration. 



sea-coast; on its surface the tracks of the wheels which passed over it 
m former days are yet visible. They remind us of the slow trains of 
Eleufflniao cars in which the women of Athens went along it from their own 
city to that of Eleuus, at which we are now arriving by the same route. 

But not merely the women of Athens, — ^the mothers of Miltiades, of 
Cimon, of Themistoclee, and of Pericles — nor only the youth and men of 
that city have passed over this paved way, to visit and participate in the most 
august ceremony of the whole heathen world ; for these stones have also 
been trodden by the feet of her poets, her statesmen, and her philosophers, 
all tending to the same place, and on the same errand; and, agMU not 
merely by them, but also by Kings and Princes, by Satraps of Asia and by 
MoDarchs of Egypt, by Consuls and Pnetors of Rome, and by her wise, 
and eloquent, and learned men, — by her Augustus Ctesars, her Ciceros, 
her Horaces, and her Virgils, — going on their way to Eleusis to pay their 
homage to the avrful Deities of that place, and to receive, as they believed, 
by initiation into the mysteries of their worship, both a clearer knowledge 
of the most abstnise and perplexing questions which could be presented to 
' the intellectual contemplation of Man, and also a fuller assurance of their 
own personal felicity both in the present and in the fiiture world. 
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To this road on which we are now travelling, a remarkable contrast is pre- 
sented in character, scenery, and circumstances, by that of the Capital of Italy 
which bore the same name as this which leads from Athens to Elensis. 
The Sacred Way of Rome, we mean to say, affords a remarkable parallel to 
the Sacred Way of Athens. These two roads, it is worthy of observation, are, 
as it were, the representations of the peculiar character, genius, and influence 
of the people to which they respectively belong. Each of them exhibits to 
the eye and mind of the traveller along them the very objects which would 
be selected as the most appropriate characteristics of the pursuits and tastes, 
the qualifications and the achievements, by which each of the two nations in 
question was peculiarly distinguished. 

The Via Sacra of Rome starts from the Colosseum; it passes under 
Arches of Triumph ; it traverses the Roman Forum, and terminates in the 
Capitol. Thus it begins its course with pointing to the scene of the gladia- 
torial shows which afforded a savage pleasure to the assembled thousands 
of the imperial city in that vast Amphitheatre, that splendid disgrace of Rome. 
By the triumphal arches which span it, it refers to the military conquests 
which gained for Rome the title of Mistress of the World ; it speaks of 
the cars of the conqueror, of the captives in chains which passed over it, of 
the triumphal processions of victorious armies which moved along it, laden 
with spoil and decorated with trophies won from the most distant regions 
of the earth. Again, the Rostra and Senate House of the Forum through 
which it passes, supply a memorial of the grave and dignified eloquence 
and wisdom which controlled the people and guided the senate of Rome ; 
of that eloquence and wisdom which governed provinces, and ratified peace, 
and made laws, and returned answers to foreign kings and nations; and, 
lastly from the summit of the Capitol, whither all these triumphal processions 
tended, as to the goal and limit of their course, to offer prayers and spoils 
and thanks after their victories to the Capitoline Jove, it seems, as it were, 
audibly to declare that the consummation of the hopes and aspirations of 
Rome was military glory ; that conquest and empire were her Mysteries ; 
that they were the Temple to which she marched along her Sacred Way ; 
that this was the initiation by which she raised herself above the nations 
of the earth, — ^this the Apotheosis by which she became partaker of the 
immortal dignity of her own Deities. 

But the Sacred Way which led from Athene to Eleusis was of a very 
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different character. It issued from the western and principal gate of the 
Athenian city into the most beautiful of her Buburbs : here, in the Ceramicus, 
as it was called, were the monuments of her great men, monuments decorated 
with the ornaments of poetry and of sculpture ; and among them the orationjs 
were spoken over the graves of those who had fallen in their country^ 
cause, which made their fate an object to their survivors and friends 
rather of congratulation than of grief. It then pursued its course through 
the olive grovps of Plato and of the Academy ; it crossed the stream 
of the Cephissus ; it mounted the hill of ^galeos ; it passed by the temples 
of Apollo and of Venus, and descended into the Sacred Plain ; it ran through 
a long avenue of tombs of priests, and poets, and philosophers ; it coasted 
the Bay of Eleusifi, which, girt as it is on all sides (with the eKCoption of 



two narrow channels) by majestic mountains, presents the appearance of a 
beautiful lake; and at length, as the termination of ite course, it arrived 
at the foot of the ample hill of Eleusis, crowned with marble porticoes and 
spacious courts, and with the stupendous pile of the temple of Ceres, 
celebrated as the work of the most skilful architects, and venerable for its 
sanctity and its mysteries, which claimed for Eleusis the title of the religious 
Capital of Greece. 

In its course it had passed within sight of Colonus on the right, and of 
Salamie on the left, one the birth-place of Sophocles, and the other that of 
Euripides ; and it ended at Eleusis, which was the native city of i^schylus. 

Thus did the Sacred Way, in its commencement, its career, and its con- 
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clusioD, make an appeal to those peculiar objects both of nature and of art 

which obtained for Athena a moral, intellectual, and religious supremacy 

over the nations of the world, of greater extent and permanence than that 

military sway which was exercised over them by the invincible arm of Rome. 

F the temple of Cebes at Eleosis, few vestiges 

now remain. It stood on an elevated platform 

at the eastern extremity of the rock on which 

the city was built. It was approached by a 

portico similar to that at the western side of 

the Acropolis of Athens. Thus these two 

Propyls A, which were both the works of 

Pericles, looked towards each other. 

The entrance through this vestibule led to mother of smaller dimen^ons, 

which opened into a vast enclosure, in which the temple itself stood, which 

was the lai^est in Qreeoe. It was faced on the south by a portico of twelve 

columns, and the interior of the cella was divided by four rows of pillars 

parallel to each other and to the portico, and on which the roof of the fabric 

was supported. 

iSschyluB was summoned before the religious tribunal of the Areopagus 
at Athens, on a charge of having divulged, in one of his dramas, the secrets 
which were revealed to the initiated in this place ; and the traveller PauBanias 
was forbidden in a dream to communicate the information he received here 
with respect to the mystical signification of some of the objects of adoration 
at Eleusia ; nor are the expressions of Horace on the same subject an in- 
significant indication of the awe with which men shrunk from the sacril^, 
of which he who made such a revelation was supposed to be guilty. It would, 
therefore, be a vain and presumptuous enterprise to attempt to describe 
at this time what they who alone could tell were least willing to express. 

But some of the external circumstances which attended the celebration of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries are not involved in the same obscurity. We are 
still enabled, while standing within the sacred enclosure, and on the marble 
pavement of the temple of Ceres, to revive in our minds some of the scenes 
which gave to this place, in ancient times, a solemnity and a splendour, the 
impression of which was never erased from the memory of those who had 
once felt its effects. 

The fifth day of the Sacred Festival was distinguished by a magnificent 
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procession of the initiated, who were clad in purple robes, and bore on their 
heads crowns of myrtle : the Priests led the way into the interior of the 
temple through the southern portico which has been described. The Wor- 
shippers followed in pairs, each bearing a torch, and in solemn silence. But 
the evening of the tenth day of this august pageant was the most remarkable : 
it brought with it the consummation of the mystic ceremonies. On it the 
initiated were admitted for the first time to a full enjoyment of the privileges 
which the Mysteries conferred. Having gone through the previous rites of 
fasting and of purification, they were clad in the sacred fawn-skin, and led 
at eventide into the vestibule of the Temple. The doors of the building 
itself were as yet closed. Then the profane were commanded by the priests, 
with a loud voice, to retire. The worshippers remained alone. Presently 
strange sounds were heard ; dreadful apparitions, as of dying men, were seen ; 
lightnings flashed through the thick darkness in which they were enveloped, 
and thunders rolled around them; light and gloom succeeded each other 
with rapid interchange. After these preliminaries, at length the doors of 
the Temple were thrown open. Its interior shone with one blaze of light. 
The votaries were then led to the feet of the Statue of the Goddess, who was 
clad in the most gorgeous attire ; in her presence their temples were encircled 
by the hands of the priests with the sacred wreath of myrtle, which was 
intended to direct their thoughts to the myrtle groves of the blessed in those 
happy isles to which they would be carried after death : their eyes were 
dazzled with the most vivid and beautiful colours, and their ears charmed 
with the most melodious sounds, both rendered more enchanting by their 
contrast with those fearful and ghastly objects which had just before been 
offered to their senses. They were now admitted to behold visions of the 
Creation of the Universe, to see the workings of that divine agency by which 
the machine of the world was regulated and controlled, to contemplate the 
state of society which prevailed upon the earth before, the visit of Ceres to 
Attica, and to witness the introduction of agriculture, of sound laws, and of 
gentle manners, which followed the steps of that goddess ; to recognize the 
immortality of the soul, as typified by the concealment of com sown in the 
earth, by its revival in the green blade, and by its full ripeness in the golden 
harvest ; or, as the same idea was otherwise expressed, by the abduction of 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, to the region of darkness, in order that 
she might pass six months beneath the earth, and then arise again to spend 
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an equal time in the realms of light and joy. Above all, they were invited to 
view the epectacle of that happy state in which they themselves, the initiated, 
were to exist hereafter. These revelations contained the greatest happiness 
to which man could aspire in this life, and assured him of such bliss as 
nothing could exceed or diminish, in the next. 



We retrace our steps eastward to our station on Mount j^galeos, and 
pursuing its range in a northerly direction, we arrive at the north-west angle 
of the plain of Athens, and at the road which leads from it into Boeotia through a 
narrow defile formed by Mount j^galeos on the south, and Fames on the north 

The fortress of Phyle, which guarded this pass, still preserves its ancient 
name. Its walls and towers remain in nearly the same state as when it 
received, in the month of September, b. c. 404, the future deliverer of Athens, 
TlirasybuluB, who was here besieged by his opponents, and who sallied forth 
frrin its gates with his small force to eject the Thirty Tyrants from the city, 
and to raise Athens from the state of degradation to which it had been 
reduced by the Lacediemonians at the close of the Peloponnesian war. From 
the lofty eminence on which this castle stands, the eye enjoys a magnificent 
prospect of the Plain and Citadel of Athens, — firom which Phyle is distant 
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about ten mJlea — objects which, tlius presented to their gaze, doubtless 
inspired Thrasybulus and his followers, when they were stationed here, with 
fresh pstriotism and coura^, and stimulated them with an enthusiastic desire 
to liberate their country from the unworthy bondage in which it was enthralled. 
From Phylfi, Thrasybulus descended into the Athenian Plain, with a band 
of seven hundred men. His first aim was the town of Achamse, which lies at 
the south-east of that fortress. It is six miles from Athens, and was the largest 
and most important of the one hundred and seventy-four Demi or Boroughs 
of Attica. Here he defeated his antagonists; this victory enabled him to 
proceed without interruption to the harbour of Athens, the Peineus, from which 



he expelled the forces of the Tyrants, and was thus furnished with the means 
of effecting an entrance into the city itself, and of rescuing it from their hands. 
The name of Achanue is connected with one of the earliest and most 
agreeable of the surviving productions of the great comic poet of Athens. 
Its size and its situation, — the former placing it, as has been said, at the 
head of the municipal towns of Attica, the latter exposing it to aggression 
from all the routes which led the Lacedaemonians across the Athenian 
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frontier, and which converged, as it were, at the walls of Acbamee, — were no 
doubt the reaaons which suggested to Aristophanes the choice of inhabitant 
of Aohanue as fit representatives of the sufferings which were undergone by 
the agricultural population of hie country at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, and which the citizens of this place were so eager to 
avenge. The view which is presented to us from our position at Phyle, 
reminds us very significantly of the particular privations which were austaJned 
by them, when compelled, as they then were, to quit their farms and homes, 
and to take up their abode in a confined lodging within the walls of the city. 
It shows us, beneath this hill, the 
vineyards which they cultivated, whidi 
supplied them both with occupation and 
refreshment, and which were rudely 
laid waste by the violence of the inva- 
der : it exhibits to us the estates which 
supplied them with all the necessaries 
of life ; it shows us the site of the ru- 
ral shrines and altars before which, at 
the season of the vintage or of harvest, 
they paid their grateful homage to the 
protecting Deities of the soil ; while, 
above us, we look upon the mountain 
which they often ascended, to collect 
among its thickets the freight of holm- 
oak, of lentisk, and other shrubs and brushwood, which served, when con- 
verted into charcoal, as an important object to the Achamians both of traffic 
and of use. 

Resuming our position on Mount Fames, we pursue our course along the 
ridge of that mountain in an easteriy direction. 

We are now following the line of the northern frontier of Attica. To 
compare smaller things with great. Mount Fames was to this country what 
the Alps are to Italy. But not merely was this mountain range a line of 
natural demarcation, which severed the land of Attica on the south from the 
vale of Bceotia on the north — so that in all the political revolutions which this 
country underwent during the period of its independence, this distinction was 
never erased — but also, what is more remarkable, it served, if we may so say. 
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as one of the degrees or parallels of latitude which were drawn on the surface 
of the intelleotual Map of Greece. It was like a long and lofty Wall built in 
a beautiful garden, and stretching from east to west, along and up the south 
side of which fruit-trees and flowering plants are trained, which deck it with 
their bright bloflsoms of white, red, »nd purple, with their luxuriant foliage, 
and their golden produce, all of which are rendered more beautiful by the 
cheerfiilnesa of the sun beaming upon them in full lustre ; while the north side 
of the same wall is cold and blank. So, while in Attica — the eouth side of 
Mount Pames — every thing flowered and ripened which is feir and excellent 



in the intellect of man, — while ^re a Phieacian garden, teeming with mental 
produce, flourished in a perpetual spring, — on the other side of the same hill 
the picture was reversed. Bceotia, the country on the north of Mount Fames, 
was as remarkable for its intellectual barrenness, as Attica was for it« fertility : 
it was the bare side of the mountain wall. It seemed as if Nature, which 
made Attica a country of sterile hills and cIiRs, and gave rich fields and 
pastures to Boeotia, had desired to adjust the balance, by denying intellectual 
wealth in the one case, where she had conferred physical, and by compensating 
for the absence of physical, by the abundance of inteUectual, in the other. 
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Aristophanes, in his Play of the Nephel^, brings his goddesses, the 
Clouds, from the heights of Mount Fames, when, in compliance with the 
invocation of Socrates, they descend to visit the earth. Quitting their aerial 
station on this lofty mountain, they soar over the Athenian Plain, and float- 
ing across the peaked hill of Ltcabettus, at the north-east extremity of the 
city, and above the town itself, and the rock of the Acropolis, they fly over 
the Parthenon, and at last- alight on the stage of the Theatre on the south 
side of the citadel. Before they commence their flight, they join their voices 
in a choral strain, replete with poetical beauty, which furnishes conclusive 
evidence that the poet who composed it might have been as distinguished for 
lyrical as he was for his dramatic excellence ; that, in a word, he might have 
been a Pindar, if he had not been an Aristophanes. 

While listening to the beautiful language and melodious harmony of this 
song, the audience might almost imagine itself to be placed in the same 
elevated position as was occupied by those who united in giving it utterance ; 
and thence it might seem to contemplate all the noble and fair spectacles 
which they there see and describe. Together with the Chorus of Clouds, 
it might appear to look down upon the objects of which they speak as then 
visible to themselves — ^to see the land of Pallas stretched out before them, 
and the lofty Temples and Statues of Athens at their feet ; to trace the 
long trains of worshippers in festal array going over the hills to the Sacred 
Mysteries of Eleusis ; to follow the sacred processions winding through the 
streets to the Acropolis of the Athenian city ; to witness the banquets and 
sacrifices on solemn holidays ; to behold the crowds seated in the Theatre at 
the beginning of spring, and viewing the dances and listening to the melodies 
which there gave an additional charm to that season of festivity and joy. 

Mount Pames was the natural barrier which protected the Athenian terri- 
tory from foreign invasion on the north. But, as a military fortress, when it 
falls into the hands of an enemy, becomes then the cause of danger to those 
whom it was before accustomed to defend, so this mountain, when the foes of 
Attica had obtained possession of a stronghold upon it, proved as much fraught 
with peril to the Athenians, as it had before been productive of advantage. 

For, pursuing our course eastward along its heights, we arrive at a point, 
about ten miles distant from the fortress of Phyle, above described, and 
discover the ruins of some ancient walls on a circular and isolated hiU, 
near the little village of Tatoi, and which projects from the mountain where 
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we now are. It stands at a distance of twelve miles to the north-eaat of 
Athens, and is clearly visible from it. It also commands a view of the 
whole Athenian plain. 

These ruined walls of which we speak are the remains of the celebrated 
fortresa of Decelba. In the year b.c. 413, the nineteenth of the Pelopon- 
neeian war, this hill was fortified by the Lacedsmoniana, at the instigation 
of Aloibiades, and under the command of their general, Agis. From that 
time forth to the conclusion of the war, they remained during the winter 
months within the Athenian frontier, instead of retiring from it at that 
season, as they had formerly done, with the intention of returning to invade it 
again at the commencement of spring. 



The particular position also which they occupied on this eminence of Mount 
Fames, furnished them with the opportimity of laying waste the moat pro- 
ductive parts of the Athenian plain, and of maintaining themselves with its 
resources : it enabled them also to intercept the supplies which were conveyed 
from Eubcea to Athena, and to reduce their enemies to the necessity of aban- 
doning the direct and expeditious route across the mountain passes of Fames, 
for the dangerous and circuitous passage round the Sunian promontory. 

From these circumstances it arose that, nine years after its occupation by 
the Lacedseraonians, this small hill proved fatal to the liberty of Athens. 
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Decelea was a Spartan camp in Attica; and a stationary one in the most 
important part of that country. A year only before its erection, the comic 
poet of Athens had exhibited to an audience of his fellow-citizens a city built 
in the air by two Athenian emigrants, for the pm-pose of intercepting, in its 
passage from earth to heaven, the sacrificial Bteam which arose from i^e altars 
of men to the mansions of the Gods. When the inhabitants of Athens 
enjoyed the spectacle of this aerial town, presented to their eyes in that 
drama, they little thought that they were about to suffer in the same way 
from the erection of a aimiUr barrier in their own territory. The Decelea of 
Agis and the Lacediemoniana proved to Athens itself in reality, what the 
Xephelococcygia of Peisthetsenis and Euelpides was in the fiction of the 
Aristophanic comedy to its Deities. 




It is worthy of remark, that the two principal parses from Attica tu 
Ikeotia over Mount Fames were guarded by two forts, one at the north-west 
and the other at the north-eastern angle of the Athenian plain, and nearly 
equidistant from Athens and from each other. These are Phyle and Decelea. 
The remuns of both are still distinctly visible. They are both distinguished 
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by the very important figure which they make in Athenian hiatory. Both 
have been noticed above. The latter, aa was observed, was one of the main 
cauaes of the decline and fall of Athens at the close of the Peloponneeian war : 
by means of the former she was raised again from the degradation into 
which she had then sunk. What she lost by Decelea and the treachery 
of Alcibiades, she recovered by Phyle and the patriotism of Thrasybulus. 

Not far from Decelea waa the important town of Avatiysx, one of the 
twelve independent and confederate cities cif which the Athenian Republic 
was oomposed before the age of Thesrus, who miited them in one body, of 
which Athens was the head. It is not unworthy of obaerration, that, while 
Decelea was connected with the calamities and subjugation of Athens, and 
with the misfortunes and indignities which she sufTered at the hands of her 
rival Sparta, it was ftttm the neighbouring town of Aphidnse that three indi- 
viduals issued, who liberated from a state of bondage both Athens and Sparta 
herself. The same city, which gave TTRT£ua to Lacediemon, sent Harmodius 
uid Aristooeiton to Athens. They were all citizens of Aphidnte. It was at 
Aphidnse that Helen was concealed, when she was brought by Theseus into 
Attics. Here she was discovered by her brothers Castor and Pollux, who 
were guided to the spot by the inhabitants of Decelea. Thus these two 
places are connected with each other, and with the earliest history of Attica. 

Standing on a spot which derives from this circumstance an interest of no 
ordinary nature, and looking upon the soil and surrounding objects of a 
place which has been honoured by the presence of persons whom Time has 
invested with a kind of mysterious dignity, whose names have been famous 
in the mouths of men for three thousand years, a scene which has been 
vimted by Theseus, by the Dioscuri, and by Helen, — and at the same time 
surveying the view which from this lofty eminence we command of tlie 
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Plain of Athens, stretching from the hills of Pameg to the harbour of the 
Peineus, we are naturally led to indulge in speoulationB on the aspect which 
this country wore at that distant epoch to which we allude, and on some of the 
most important vicissitudes, subsequent to that time, which it has undergone. 
Fabulous ae the narratives of that period confess- 
edly are, and prone as the inhabitants of Attica 
were to enhance their national glory by adorning 
its annals with fictitious embellishments, yet it is 
not difficult to tra«e some footsteps of truth in those 
legendary records, which they have handed down to 
us, of the most distant ages of their own history. 
The eaiiiest monarch of this country, whose 
name is preserved, is Cecrops. Backward, be- 
yond him, historical tradition did not go. He 
was, therefore, an Autochthon or Indigenous, — 
the of&pring of the earth. The form under which 
he was on that account represented has been 
above noticed. In his days, it is said, the Oods began to choose favourite 
spots among the dwellings of men for their own residence, or, as the expression 
seems to mean, particular Deities were worshipped with especial homage in 
particular cities. It was at this time, then, that Minerva and Neptune strove 
for the possesBion of Attica. The question was to be determined by the 
natural principle of priority of occupation. Cecrops, the King of the country 
at that period, was caUed upon to arbitrate between them in this controversy. 
It was asserted by Neptune, that he had appropriated the territory to 
himself by pUnting his Trident on the rock of the Acropolis at Athens, before 
the land had been claimed by Minerva. He pointed to it there standing erect, 
and to the salt spring which had then issued and was flowing from the fissure 
of the cliff which had opened for the reception of the trident. 
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On the other hand, Minervn alleged that she had taken posession of the 
country at 8 still earlier period than had been done by the rival Deity. She 
appealed, in support of her claim, to the Olive, which had sprung at her 
command (rem the soil, and which was growing near the fountiun produced 
by the hand of Neptune from the same place. 

BCROPa was required to attest the truth of her 
assertion. He had been witness of the act : and 
he therefore decided in favour of Minerva, who 
then became the tutelary Deity of Athens. 

It is not diEficuIt to perceive that in this tra- 
dition a record is preserved of the rivalry — which 
may be considered as the natural production of 
the soil, the form and the situation of Attica itself 
— ^between the two classes of its population, the one devoted to maritime 
pursuits, and aiming at commercial eminence, the other contented with its 
own domestic resources, and preferring the tranquil occupations of agrioul- 
toral and pastoral life, which were typified by the emblematical symbol of 
peace. The victory of Minerva, which it commemorates, is a true and signifi- 
cant expression of the condition of this country, and of the habits of its people, 
from the days of Cecrops to those of Themistocles. 

Again, as a settled form of religious Worship may be inferred from this 
tradition to have commenced at the period to which* it relates, so we may 
reasonably conclude that the influence of Law was then felt, and that the 
sanctions of Justice were reot^ised, by a people whose king was called 
upon to decide a suit in which the parties at issue were two rival Deities, 
and who founded his decision upon the great principle of equity, on which 
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the safe tenure of all property depends. The same inference is supj^ed by 
the mythological narration, that when, duiing the reign of Cecrops, another 
Deity, Man, was aocused of homicide, the court, before which he was brought 
to be tried upon that charge, was the Athenian tribunal of the Abeopaous, 



We do not here mean to assert that the legends to which we are alluding 
are the productions of the periods, or contemporary with the personB, to 
which they particularly refer ; far from it : but granting, as we readily do, 
that they first made thoir appearance in a later age, still if we trace them in 
the chronological order in which they are presented to our notice by Athenians 
themselves, we may fairly regard them as the expreBmons of the popular belief, 
entertained by those who had the best opportunities of forming an opinion 
upon the subject, concerning the different stages of their own history. 

Proceeding further in our Mythical inquiries, we seem to recognise tho 
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trace of an attempt to unite the inhabitants of the Hills with those of the 
Pluns of Attica, — ^who before this period had probably been at variance 
with each other, — in the tradition which records that Cranaus, the sue- 
oeasor of Cecrops, married Pedias, and that the issue of their wedlock was 
Atthis : — ^in other words, that Attica was then formed by the union of the 
two districts which are aptly signified by the particular names, — ^the one 
signifying rugged^ the other, belonging to the plain, — which are there assigned 
to Cranaus and his wife. 

This state of prosperity does not appear to have been of long duration ; 
for Atthis is said to have died in early youth ; and the flood of Deucalion — 
whether a physical or political revolution, who shall venture to determine ! — 
is related to have inundated the country during the reign of Cranaus, who 
was himself driven from the throne by the king next in succession, whose 
name, Amphictyon, — ^a collector of neighbouring people in one conununity, — 
appears to indicate an attempt made in this, the next age, to organize afresh 
the social elements which had been disturbed by the convulsions of the 
previous generation, and to combine them together in one federal body. 

This design seems to have been attended with success, and to have produced 
results favourable to the cultivation of the arts of civilised life. For the im- 
mediate successor of Amphictyon, and the representative of the state of the 
Athenian nation, as it existed in that period, was Ericthonius. It seems 
reasonable to consider these Attic kings, not as individuals, but rather as 
personifications^ if we may so call them, of the Athenian people, in the diflerent 
eras of their early history. Ericthonius was, in the language of mythology, 
the son of Vulcan and Minerva ; or, as that tradition may be interpreted, it 
was in this age and under its auspices that the manual labours which enjoyed 
the especial patronage of those two Deities, began to attract the attention, 
and to assume the importance, which afterwards rendered them the source of 
affluence and of glory to the possessors of the Athenian soil. 

Not inconsistent with this account is the other tradition, which ascribes to 
Ericthonius the honour of being the first to yoke four horses to a car ; a 
remarkable circumstance in the barren land of Attica, where the horse was 
reared with difficulty, and maintained at considerable expense, and which was 
therefore the most expressive indication that could have been adopted, of the 
greater diffusion of wealth consequent on the successful cultivation of those 
arts and manufactures which began to flourish at this period. 
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The tranquillity which then prevailed, — expressed, we believe, by the user- 
tion that Erictboaius was succeeded by his ton, and neither expelled from his 
throne, as his predecessors Cranaus and Amphictyon had been by the persons 
who immediately succeeded them, nor followed, as Cecrops, by another indige- 
nous Monarch, — not only conduced to the pn^ress and successful development 
of the Arts, but also led, as might have been anticipated, to the adoption of 
new modes of tillage, which enriched the Athenian husbandman nith a greater 
variety and abundance of agricultural produce derived from his own soil. 

Therefore it is that the visits of Cerbs and of Bacchus, the givers of Com 
and Wine, are said to have been paid to Attica at this time. Perhaps, too, 
we may be allowed to assume, as another result from the peaceful oharaoter 
of this period, that greater attention was then given to the appearances of 
Nature, to the vicissitudes of the elements, and to the forms and characiter of 
the other objects of Creation, than had hitherto been the case ; and that the 
legends in which the Monarch of that time, Ericthonius, is raised after his 
death to a place among the celestial constellations, ' as the Heniocbus, or 
Charioteer, and in which his contemporary Icabub, the entertainer of Bacchus 
on the occasion of his visit to Attica, and his daughter Erioonb, are admitted 
to participate in the same honour, are proofs of the observation with which 
the phsenomena of the heavens were supposed then to have been regarded ; 
while the story of Tereus and Procne and her sister Philomela, which belongs 
to the same period, suggests the belief that the more bumble objects of the 
lower world were not treated with neglect. 

A new and important era of Athenian history commences with the reign of 
Thesbus, whose name gave rise to the above remarks, and to whom we will 
now direct our thoughts. 
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PuisTBATUB, t3rraQt of Athens, id his revision of the Homeric Poems, ia 
said to have interpolated a verse which char&oterized Theseus and his 
friend PirithouB as eons of the immortal Gods ; and he is alleged by the 
Bame historian who makes this assertion to have expunged a line from the 
works of Hesiod, which mentioned a fact not very creditable to the memory 
of the Athenian hero, namely, the reason by which he w&a induced, in his 
return firora Crete to Athens, to abandon Ariadne on the desert island 
of Naxos. 



That the Athenians themnelves felt a personal interest in all that concerned 
the history and character of Theseus, is clear from these circumstanoes, as 
well as from other evidence. The incidents of his story which reflected 
honour upon him were subjects of national pride to them : they strove with 
him, as it were, in bis struggles, fought by his side in his battles, and tri- 
nmpbed in his conquests. He was, in a word, the ancient People of Athene 
personified by itself. 

This being the ca«e, the narrative of his adventures and exploits becomes 
an object of peculiar interest, not so much as presenting facts of historical 
value in themselves, — for they rest upon evidence of too partial a kind to 
aUow them to clum this character, — but as exhibiting to our eyes a picture 
of the ancient population of Attica, as drawn originally by their own hands, 
and retouched and embellished by those of their posterity. 

It is not hereby intimated that all belief in the incidents of the biography 
of Theseus, as detailed in the popular records of Athenian tradition, is vain 
and groundless : it is, on the contrary, more rational to suppose, that a 
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people eminently dietinguiBhed for its critical perception of propriety in all 
the imitative arte, would not have failed, in this national portrait, to adopt a 
real model, and to sketch from it an outline not inconsistent with the troth ; 
and that subeequently it would have studiously endeavoured to fill up the 
lineaments thus correctly drawn with lights and shadows harmoniously 
adapted to them, and have been careful to introduce nothing that was not in 
due keeping with the tone and character of the age to which the subject of the 
design belonged. 

As a proof of this assertion, we may refer to those particular circum- 
stancee in the life of Theseus, which exhibit him and his countrymen in an 
imfavourable light. His biography is not a mere panegyric. It records 
both his ingratitude to Ariadne, and the ingratitude of his country to him. 
In it, the Athenian hero leaves his benefactress on a desolate shore ; and he 
himself is driven by the Athenians from bis kingdom into exile on the barren 
rock of ScYRos. The heroine, indeed, is soon rescued from her distress by 
the appearance of Bacchus, the deity of Nasos ; but Theseus is left to die in 
his banishment ; and it was not until many centuries had elapsed, that his 
bones were dug up and brought with triumphal honours to his own city, and 
deposited there in that magnificent building which still survives in its pristine 
beauty to this day, and thus unites the age of Theseus with our own, and was 
both his Temple and his Tomb. 

We are, therefore, inclined to believe that the character of Theseus, as 
exhibited to us in the surviving remains of Athenian tradition, may be justly 
considered as a representation partly historical and partly ideal of the 
condition of the Athenian people, when the age of Mythology was drawing 
to a close, and is founded upon a real basis of the life and exploits of an 
individual. 
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Viewed in this light, it becomeB, as it were, the Athenian theory of the 
state in which they were wont to contemplate themselves as existing at that 
early period of their history : and thus the fabulous legends of his heroic 
acts assume a practical character. They become assertions of national power 
exerted for great and useful purposes in that age. His legislative enactments 
are expressions of their own civil policy at that time. 

In these accounts, Theseus is called the founder of the Athenian form of 
popular government. To him the statesmen and orators of later days 
ascribed the origin of the political privileges enjoyed by those whom they 
addressed. He was said to have organized the federal body of which the 
communities of Attica were members. He united them in a civil society, of 
which the old Cecropian town was the head. He gave to that city, which 
thenceforth became the capital of Attica, the name of Athens. He Insti- 
tuted the Panathenaic festival, to commemorate this act of union. 

All these works attributed to Theseus seem to have been so ascribed to him, 
as the personified representative of the State. And not merely his public 
acts may be identified, as it seems, \yith those of the national body, but even 
his private relations appear to have been so modified as to express the con- 
nection of the Athenian people with objects analogous to those which were 
contemplated by those relations. Thus the inviolable friendship which 
united Theseus and Pirithous seems to have represented the ancient national 
amity which subsisted between the two countries to which these two heroes 
belonged, namely, Athens and Thessaly. Again, in the rivalries of the 
Athenian king was shadowed out the history of popular jealousies. The 
object of his ambition is represented as a desire to emulate the deeds of his 
contemporary and relative, Hercules. If the latter destroyed the monsters 
which devastated the land of Oreece, Theseus did the same. If Hercules 
sailed in the Argo, Theseus belonged to the same crew. If he joined the 
hunters of the Galydonian boar, Theseus was there also ; if Hercules is 
clad in the skin of the lion of Nemea, Theseus wears the hide of the Maratho- 
nian bull ; if Hercules bears a club, so does Theseus ; if the Olympian 
Oames are founded by him, Theseus institutes the Isthmian ; if Hercules 
erects columns at Gades, Theseus does the same at the isthmus of Corinth. 

In all these particulars, the real competitors, whose emulation is expressed 
by them, are not so much Hercules and Theseus, as the nations of which 
these two heroes are the representatives. They are either Thebes and 
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Athens, or Argoa and Athens ; &nd ttnu these legends are of value, as indi- 
cating tbe political relation which Bubeisted between these nations respect- 
ively at the period when the traditions in question originated. 

The antiquity of a similar feeling of jealousy which estranged Athens 
from Sparta, is proved by the story which represents the Spartan Helen 
detained as a prisoner at Apbidiue in Attica, and comnutted by Theseus 
to the custody of ^thra, his mother, till his country is invaded by her two 
brothers. Castor and Pollux, who rescne her from her captivity. A differmt 
feeling was entertained by Athens towards the people of Troezen ; and this 
is expressed by the tradition which leaves Theseus to pass his early youth 
under the tuition of his (ather-ia-law Pittheus, the wise and virtuous monarch, 
as he is described, of that country ; which sends him to Troezen as a place 



of refdge daring bis temporuy exile ftom Attica ; and which cooMgns Hip- 
polytns, the eon of Theseus and the Amazon Hippolyta, for his education to 
the same place. In connection with these accounts, it will be remembered, 
that Trcezen was the principal asylum of a part of the population of Attica, 
when driven from their country by the Persians before the battle of Salamis : 
and, perhaps, these Athenian traditions themselves are allumve to that fact, 
and are gratefiil memorials of it. It may be added, as a further indication 
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of this intimacy, that Sphettus and AnapUystus, two important cities on 
the western coast of Attica, are eaid, in mythological language, to be the sotu 
of Trcezen, 

Several particulars have been referred to in which the superiority of 
Theseus over his rival Heroulee is evinced. Hercules indeed remained 
without a competitor in deeds of phydoal force. The palm of greater ex- 
cellence in atfaletio exercises was willingly coaoeded by Athens to Thebee ; 
and indeed, the eminence of the Utter in this respect was regarded by its 
more intellectual neighbour and rival as one of the caoses that conduced 
to give it a savage character, which was neither to be envied nor admired. 
But Hercules was no statesman ; he framed no laws, settled no form of 
government, organized no reli^ous or civil societies : but all these things 
Theseus did. Above all, Hercules gave no encouragement to the arts: 
but Theseus, on the other hand, wae the friend — he is called the cousin 
and brother — of Dfedalus, who formed the Cretan labyrinth for Minos, 
and first endued statues with the powers of motion and of »ght : he was 
the favourite, the son, of Neptnne; be built ships and encouraged 
commerce : he also worked mines and coined money. In all these respects 
the balance is greatly in favour of the Athenian hero ; or, as it may be 
expressed in other words, in all the arts and sciences which elevate the 
thoughts and promote the welfare of man in social and civil life, the merits 
of Attica are asserted by these traditions to have far eclipsed the pretensions 
of her Bceotian neighbour. 
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To return from these exourraone in the regions of the eariy history of 
this country to a Burvey of the scenery which suggested them — We pursue 
our course from Aphidnie (which will be found in the sketch of Attica, inserted 
above in the 66th page) in an easterly direction over the high land of Mount 
Fames till we arrive at the sea-coast, which is distant about ten miles from the 
ruins of that place. The difis above the shore present magnificent views of 



the channel of the Euiipus, and of the hold and rocky coast of Eubcea, sweep- 
ing in a varied line, and terminating at the south on the bay of Carystus, and 
in the noble summit of Mount Ocha. The country over which we pass in our 
way to the sea, and at a little distance from it, is covered with thick clusters of 
heath, arbutus, and lentisk : there are scarcely any trees, with the exception of 
the mount»n-pine and the wild pear ; and no human dwelling is visible. 

In this solitary scene, at about half a mile from the sea, and three hundred 
feet above it, is a rectangular terrace, of which two sides, namely those on 
the north and east, are faced with massive blocks of white Pentelio marble, 
fitted to each other with the nicest symmetry. The eastern wall is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length : it rises eight feet above the soU below it, which 
slopes gently to the sea. 

This terrace was a Sacred Enclosure. On it two temples formerly stood; 
they belonged to the city of Rhahncs, which lay below them on a circular 
knoll upon the sea-shore. The direction in which they were placed was 
from north to south ; the remains of both are considerable. 

Whether they ever existed coutemponmeoosly in a perfect state, is a 
matter of much uncertunty. Had this been the case, the buildings, as is 
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clear from their actual foimdationa, would have been almost contiguous 
without being parallel to each other, and would thus have presented a very 
irregular and unsjmmetrioal appearance, for which there was no reason, on 
account of the ample dimensiona of the area around them. 



Of these two fabrics, that to the west was a simple cella, built m otuU, as 
it is called ; that is, with but one porUco, and that formed by two columns 
placed between two pilasters, in which the walls of the oella terminate. 

This temple was only thirty-five feet long, and twenty-one broad : it was 
constructed of polygonal masses of marble ; of the four walls which formed 
the cella, some portions are still standing. The entrance to the temple was on 
the south ; on each side of it, under the portico supported by the two columns 
and antse above mentioned, was » marble throne, each having an inscription 
on the plinth, from which it appears, that the chair on the right hand of the 
door was dedicated to Nemesis, and that on the left to Tmbmis. Within 
the temple was a marble statue of very ancient workmanship, which repre- 
sented the Goddess to whom the temple was dedicated. 

Adjacent to this temple, on the east, stood a second building of the same 
kind, but of a much more magnificent style and larger dimensions. It was 
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a peripteral liexastyle^ that is, it was surrounded on all sides with columns, 
having six at either end ; namely, at the pronaosy or front, on the south, and 
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each flank ; in both the temples, these were of the Doric order. This latter 
temple measured seventy-five feet in length and thirty-seven in breadth. 
Within it, some fragments of a colossal statue are still visible. 

From the testimonies of ancient authors, especially Pausanias, and 
from the fact, that the town of Rhamnus, to which these temples belonged, 
was under the special patronage of the Goddess Nemesis, and also from 
the language of an ancient inscription still extant in this larger temple, which 
speaks of an honorary statue of a young Athenian there dedicated to her^ 
it is clear that this latter building was consecrated to that Deity. This huge 
and splendid building was, we say, the Temple of Nemesis. 

The smaller fabric first noticed has generally been supposed to have been 
the Temple of Themis ; but there is no ground for this opinion, except the 
circumstance that one of the marble chairs, noticed above as standing in its 
vestibule, is inscribed to her : but it should be observed, that the chair on the 
left of the entrance is dedicated to Themis, while that on the right of it was 
sacred to Nemesis. In addition to this, since the awkward position of the build- 
ings with respect to each other suggests the belief, that they never both existed 
in a state of integrity at the same time^ and as it is just to conclude that iJie 
patron Goddess of Rhamnus was never without a temple in this place fi^m the 
time when the spot itself was first dedicated to her, we are inclined to believe 
that the older and smaller temple was also consecrated to the same Goddess. 

It appears, then, probable, that when this building fell into decay, — ^whether 
from lapse of time, or, as is more likely, from hostile violence, — ^and when 
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the inhabitants of Rh«niiu8 had advaaced both in wealth and architeotural 
skill, that then they thought fit to erect another temple of a more magnifi- 
cent and apacioos kind in honour of their own Deity, while their respect for 
antiquity, and their veneration for the consecrated building, in which she had 
been worshipped by their forefathers, caused them to retain, in its actual 
state, the smaller and simpler fabric which stood by its side. 

The ruing, too, of this ancient temple, if it bad been laid waste by human 
force, were perhaps preserved in their dismantled condition, for a particular 
purpose, by the inhabitants of Rhamnus : for they were of service, on the 
one hand, as stimulating their indignation and courage against those, who 
bad thus treated them ; and on the other, as conjuring Nemesis, the Goddess 
of It«tribution, by a silent and perpetual prayer, that she would aid them in 
repelling and chastising those enemies who had thus violated her dignity and 
profaned her worship. 

It is impossible to contemplate the ruins of these temples, and the peculiar 
features of their site, without being impre^d with a deep feeling of admira- 
tion for the spirit and intelligence which set apart this spot for purposes of 
religious devotion. Let us ima^e this scene as it existed in former days. 
Then, these buildings were standing — the larger of them, at least, in its ftdl 
beauty — on an enclosed terrace, supported by long and high walls of pure 
marble. This was their pedestal. They were surrounded by a sacred grove 
of green and fragrant shrubs, among which were statues and altars. One of 
theee two buildings reminded the spectator of the simplicity of earlier days by 
its chaete and severe style : the other charmed him by the size and beauty of 
I tte structure, by its long lines of columns, its lofty pediments, the richness of 

its sculptural decorations, and by the brilliancy of the colouring with which 
they were adorned. Beneath them, at some distance, waa the Sea : on its 
shore, was the city of Rhamnus, one of the strongest and most important 
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fortresses of Attica, to which these temples belonged. The town stood on a 
peninsula knoll i it was surrounded with lofty walls of massive stone, and was 
entered, on the west by a gate flanked with towers ; on the southern ude was 
its port. 

ROM contemplating the picture which these latter 

objects suggest to the imagination, — ^from ideal 

visions of the military or naval preparations 

which the town of Rhamnua, now lying in ruins 

before us, was wont to witness in early days, — 

from sights, such as it then presented, of seamen 

hastening down to its port, and invited to embark 

there by a favourable gale; or of Athenian 

merchants unlading their ships, and transporting their freight to warehouses 

on the quay ; or of travellers entering the gate of the city, or issuing from it, 

— we turn again to a more quiet scene, — to the view of these beautiful 

temples, standing alone on their lofty platform amid the shadows and tiie 

silence of their consecrated grove. 

However mistaken its object, we cannot bear to condemn, nay, rather, we 
cannot but fervently approve and admire, the temper of that devotion which 
raised these two buildings, — one of grave simplicity, the other of sumptuous 
splendour, — in such a scene as this. We reverence the feeling which 
removed them from the turmoil of the city, sequestered them by a local con- 
secration from all buildings devoted to traffic and to toil, and placed them in 
this tranquil spot, which invited the worshipper to come here from the stir 
of the streets below, and to taste the pleasure and enjoy the ^-uits, if not of 
devotion, at least of meditation and repose ; we venerate the principle — a 
principle, not of Paganism, but one of a purer spirit speaking in a Pagan 
age — which in the dignified structure and in the hallowed and peaceful 
precincts of these temples at Rhamnus seems to have conceived and realized 
the idea of what we may be allowed to call an architectural Sabbath, such 
as a heathen could enjoy, and no Christian can despise. 

We recognize, therefore, in this place one of the most interesting specimens 
to be found on the soil of Greece of those Sacred Encuisurbb, which, from 
their elevation and retirement, gave additional beauty, dignity, and sanctity, 
to the Temples contained within them. We find, indeed, the same idea, 
which suggested such an arrangement, developed in other places on a grands 
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scale, and wiUi greater magnificence. In a certain sense the Acropolis of 
Athens was itself a liallowed Tembnos, as such an enclosure was called in the 
language of ancient Greece. The spacious grove of the Olympian Jovo at 
Elis was another of the same kind. Another example is found in the walled 
pUtform at Eleusis, on which the Propylsea and Temple stood. We are 
presented with another at Epidaurue in ArgoUs, where' not merely the 
Temple of .^sculapius and other consecrated buildings, but also the umivatled 



Theatre of Polycletus, were all grouped together within the same precincts. 
At Sunium the fane of Minerva ; at Patrte that of Diana ; at Corinth, that 
of Palfemon ; at Megara, that of Jove ; at Sicyon, that of Hercules, — were 
combined with other fabrics in the same way. Nor was this practice limited 
to Greece. We discover it on the shores of Asia and of Sicily. At Priene, 
it was seen in the sacred buildings dedicated to Minerva Polias : it exhibits 
itself at Setinua, where four temples stand side by side on a raised terrace 
enclosed by walls : and no one can view the line of magnificent fanes still 
standing at Girgenti on their elevated platform, looking over the sea on one 
side, and the site of the ancient city, from which they are removed, on the 
other, without feeling a share of the pleasure and veneration with which they 
were contemplated by spectators and worshippers of ancient days, and which 
they inspired by their position. 
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It is six milea from Khamnue to Mabatbon. The road descends from 
the heights of Momit Parnee in a south-westerly direction. The plun of 
Marathon lies from north-etut to soath-wost. It ta nearly in the form of a 



crescent, the horns of which consist of two promontories, which project into 
the sea, and form its semioircnhu- bay, which is of the same length as the 
plain, namely six miles : the breadth of the latter, in the widest or central 
part of the crescent, is two miles. A line drawn from the middle of the arc 
of the bay, so as to out the centre of the arc of the plain, will, if produced, 
pnAB upward along a valley in which is the modem Village of Marathona, 
and down which a stream flows, which nearly divides the plain into two 
equal parte, and then falls into the bay : on all other sides towards the land 
the crescent of the plain is bounded by rugged limestone mountains, covered 
with pines, olives, and cedars, and low shrubs, such as lentisks, cypresses, 
and myrtles. Near each of the home or capes at the northern and southern 
extremity of the plain are two marshes, overgrown with reeds and rushes: 
between the southern of these, and the central stream above mentioned, is 
a Tumulus — called Soko, or the Mound — of red sandy earth, and ten yards 
in height, two hundred in circumference, and a thousand from the shore. 
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The plain is dry and bare, consisting, chiefiy, of arable land, and quite flat : 
there are no hedges nor houses upon it ; here and Uiere is a small white 
chapel, with a low door and narrow window, and in a ruinous condition ; 
some oxen are seen feeding in the southern marsh, and others ploughing on 
the phun ; rarely a vessel is discovered at anchor in the bay, which is entirely 
exposed on the east and south-east ; its best anchorage is at the centre and 
at the north-west, where the depth is seven and eight fathoms, gradually 
decreasing to the shore. Such, now, is the aspect of the plain of Marathon. 
Its distance from Athens is twenty-two miles. 



The battle of Marathon, which preserved the liberties of Greece, and 
perhaps of Europe, from the dominion of Persia, was fought in the month of 
September, b. c. 490. The numbers of the combatants on e&ch side cannot 
be accurately determined ; but the calculation seems most probable which 
ecrtimates the force of Athens at eleven thousand hea^y-armed men, while 
that of Persia amounted to two hundred thousand. The Athenians possessed 
neither bowmen nor cavalry, but the Persians abounded in both. The 
Athenian force was drawn up so as to extend from one side of the plain to 
the other, in order that the mountains on each flank of them might prevent 
the cavalry of the enemy from passing round to charge them in the rear. 
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THE BATTLE ILLUSTRATED 



The right wing of the Greeks was commanded by CaJlistratus of Aphidnse, 
who was the polemarch, or thurd of the nine Archons of Athens in that year : 
he was at the head of the troops of the tribe ^Eantis. The whole Athenian 
force was so disposed that the members of the same tribe might fight near 
each other, — ^a circumstance worthy of notice, and which conduced much to 
stimulate the exertions, and to increase the valour of all, by the honourable 
rivalry among the different tribes, and by the encouragement given by the 
members of the same tribe to each other, which were the results aimed at and 
naturally produced by such an arrangement. The tribe (Eneis was led by 
Miltiades ; Aristides was at the head of his own, Antiochis : Themistocles at 
that of Leontis : these two latter composed the Athenian centre. Its left 
wing was formed of Platseans, amounting to one thousand men. The 
Athenian line was two miles in length, and about that distance from the sea- 
shore. That of the Persians coincided in extent with it, and was drawn up 
at an equal distance from it and from the sea. 

The battle was commenced by the Athenians, who marched with a rapid 
step over the mile of ground which separated them from the enemy. They 
were the first among the Greeks who dared to attack the Persians, or even to 
endure the sight of their armour, or to look them in the face on the field of 
battle : for until that day, the very name of Medes had struck a panic into 
the hearts of the dwellers in Greece. 

Both the wings of the Greek army were successful. The centre, which was 
the weakest part of the line, being necessarily stretched beyond the usual 
length for the purpose above mentioned, was broken by the Sacse and the 
Persians, who held the corresponding place of the enemy''s force. The battle 
lasted for many hours. Towards evening, the Greek wings returned from the 
pursuit of their opponents, and closed to intercept and attack the Persian 
centre in the rear. This they effected. In the meantime, their own centre 
rallied, and having formed itself again, it joins with the two wings in a charge 
upon the Persians, from different directions, at one and the same time. 
They drive the right wing of their opponents into the marsh, and their left 
and centre into the sea. They attempt to set fire to the Persian vessels in 
the bay, and succeed in seizing seven of them. The greatest slaughter of the 
Persians took place in the two marshes ; that of the Athenians in the plain 
between them : of the former, six thousand four hundred fell ; the latter lost 
only one hundred and ninety-two men. Thus ended the battle of Marathon. 



BY LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS. Ill 

The plain on which we now are is described by Herodotus as one of the 
most favourable in Attica for the operations of cavalry ; and for this reason, 
he alleges, it was recommended to the Persian generals by Hippias, the 
exiled Tyrant of Athens, who was then in their army, both as the most con- 
venient spot for the landing of their troops, and also the most advantageous 
for an engagement with the Athenians, whose force, at that time, as has been 
before noticed, consisted of infantry alone. It is clear that this character of 
the place must be qualified by certain restrictions ; for, as was evinced by the 
result of the battle, the marshes at either extremity of the plain render it not 
merely not favourable, but, on the contrary, very inconvenient for that purpose 
which he is said to have had particularly in view when he advised such a 
selection. It seems most probable that the Persians, whose course hitherto, 
on their way to Greece, had been little else than a succession of victories, 
little dreamt that they should experience any check or opposition worthy of 
the name, in landing on any point of the Athenian soil. They thought, as the 
same historian says, that those whom they saw marching rapidly against them, 
were impelled by a spirit of infatuation which drove them to certain destruc- 
tion. They therefore directed their course to Marathon, as the nearest place 
of any importance after their conquest of Eubcea, not without some reference 
indeed to the character of the spot, but imagining that, whatever this might 
be, there was but little chance of their meeting with any resistance from its 
inhabitants, and none whatever of defeat. This confidence in their own 
strength, and their contempt of that of their adversaries, was as beneficial to 
their enemies as it was destructive to themselves. 

Another disadvantage under which the Persians suffered, when compared 
with their antagonists, and which much contributed to their defeat, was the 
circumstance that they had a place of refuge^ and one easy of access in case of 
their receiving a check from the Athenians : whereas, their opponents, on the 
contrary, had all the benefit of despair : if the Athenians were not conquerors 
at Marathon, from that time they themselves were lost, and their country 
enslaved. Had the Persian leaders, Datis and Artaphemes, landed all their 
troops, and then set fire to their ships, the issue might have been different. 
As it was, their vessels were almost a temptation to defeat. In the other 
case, Attica, wd with it the Peninsula of Greece, might have become theirs, 
as the greater part of the Greek continent already was. 

The arrangement of the Athenian forces on the field of battle, according 
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ATHENIAN ADVANTAGES 



to their respective tribes, has been already noticed. It was the same as that 
recommended by Nestor to Agamemnon on the plains of Troy. If we com- 
pare with this the fortuitous disposition of the Persian force, and the 
heterogeneous elements of which it was composed, varying in origin, habits, 
costume, language, and interests, not one among them fighting for liberty, but 
for an absent monarch, who had, perhaps, their country reduced to bondage, 
we recognize another cause of moral power in the Greek force, with which the 
numerical majority of the Persian army in vain attempted to strive. 

The seaaon of the year, also, at which the battle was fought, and the time 
of day to which it was prolonged, were both in favour of the Athenians. 
In the month of September, the marshes at the two extremities of the plain 
in which the greatest carnage of the Persians took place, had probably been 
filled with rain ; whereas, in the summer months they are nearly dry ; and 
had the battle been fought at that period of the year, they would have been 
as serviceable to the Persians, in giving, by their flat area, a greater extension 
to the plain, and by affording more room for their cavalry, and greater facili- 
ties for passing round and taking the enemy in the rear, as they now proved 
pernicious to them. From the direction, also, of the plain, it happened that 
at the crisis of the conflict, which was in the evening, the Greeks had the sun 
behind them, while it streamed in full radiance on the faces of their opponents. 
* We have specified some of the moral and physical advantages which the 
Athenians enjoyed on the field of Marathon : they had also on their side 
certain religious ones, which are not to be forgotten. 

The place in which they fought was consecrated ground : it was dedicated 
to Hercules. As the Greeks at Thermopylse fought beneath the mountain, 
so at Marathon they contended on the plain, of that hero. Mount (Eta was, 
as it were, a natural Altar, and Marathon a Temple of Hercules. It was 
here, too, that his daughter Macaria offered herself up to death, as a victim 
for the liberty of her people. The fountain which supplied the marsh that 
was so destructive to the Persians, bore her name. Her example could not 
have been absent from the minds of the Gieeks who were about to engage 
near it in a similar cause. It was near this stream that the sons of Hercules, 
by the assistance of the Athenian King of that time, routed the army of 
their enemy, Eurystheus. Again, it was at Marathon that Theseus, the 
prince and guardian hero of Athens, destroyed the monster which ravaged 
the country, and had been brought by Hercules from Crete. 
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It is evideot that these local recoUectione were not lost upon those who 
welcomed with great gladness the promise of the pastoral Deity Pan, — to 
whom a grotto on the rocks above the Plain of Marathon was subsequently 
dedicated, — tliat he would come from Arcadia to assist them in the battle in 
which they were now about to engage. In fact, these very traditions were 
blended in afler-times with the historical features, and became a part of the 
real scenery, of the battle of Marathon. The fresco in which it was repre- 
sented by Pan^nus, the cousin of Phidias, on the walls of the P(£cile, 
or Painted-porch, at Athens, — while in the back-ground were the Phoenician 
ships riding in the bay, and, nearer to the spectator, the Athenians were driving 
the Persians into tlie marshes and the sea — exhibited in the front of the 
picture, near Miltiades, Callimachus, and Cynsegeirus, the forms of Minebva 
and of Hercules, and that of Theseus like one rising from the earth. 



To the traveller who visits the Plain of Marathon at this day, the two 
most attractive and interesting objects are the Tumulus, or Mound, which 
has been described as standing between the two Marshes, and about half- 
a-mile from the sea ; and at a distance of a thousand yards to the north of 
this, the fiubstmctions of a square building, formed of large blocks of white 
marble, which now bears the name of Pybgos, or the Tower. 

Beneath the former, lie the remains of the one hundred and ninety-two 
Athenians who fell in the battle : the latter is the trophy of Miltiades. 
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To bury theee heroes on the spot where they fell, waa wise and Doble. The 
body of Callimachus, the leader of the right wing, was interred among them; 
and as they fought, arranged by tribes, in the field, so they now lie in the 
same order in this tomb. Even the spectator of these days, who comes from 
a distant land, will fee! an emotion of awe when looking upon this grand and 
simple monument, with which he seems, as it were, to be k/i alone on this 
wide and solitary plain ; nor will he wonder that the ancient inhabitants of 
this place revered those who lie beneath it as Beings more than human, — ^that 
they heard the sound of arms and the neighing of horses around it in the 
gloom of the night, and that the greatest Orator of the Antient World swore 
by those who lay buried at Marathon as if they were Gods. 

Not only was Miltiades the leader of the Athenians on this plain, but it was 
through his means that they fought there at all. To him, therefore, they 
erected the honorary monument of which the remains have just been noticed. 
This trophy of Miltiades, which is now before us, would not suffer Themis- 
tocles to sleep. Such, as he said himself, was the effect of this fabric on his 
mind. Such were the fruits of public rewards at that time. By honouring 
greatness, they created it. The trophy of Miltiades on the plain of Marathon 
produced that of Themistocles on the promontory of Salamis. 
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Of both these great battles, there existed visible memorials on the spots 
where they were fought. But with respect to the mamier in which their 
memory has been preserved by other records, their fate has been very differ- 
ent. It is remarkable, that while the battle of Marathon was represented both 
in painting and in sculpture,— on the walls of the Pcecile in the Agora of 
Athens, and in the Temple of Victory on the Acropolis, on the frieze of which 
we still see the figures of the Persian combatants with their lunar shields, their 
bows and quivers, their curved scimitars, their loose trousers and Phrygian 
tiaras, — ^this was not the case with the battle of Salamis. This difference arose, 
we conceive, not from any pre-eminence of glory which the former enjoyed, — 
for in this respect Salamis did not yield to Marathon, but rather, as it seems, 
from the dissimilar nature of the two battles themselves. While the variety 
of attitudes and movements of the combatants engaged in a conflict by land 
afforded ample scope to the artist for a display of his powers of conception 
and of execution, especially in his treatment of the human form, — the features 
and scenery of a iea-Jighty such as the long ships, their erect beaks, and their 
parallel lines of oars, were less tractable materials for his chisel and his pencil : 
their forms were too rigid, and too little susceptible of that ideal grace which 
was the soul of his art, to permit him to attempt a representation which would 
fail to enhance the glory of that memorable deed, and perhaps would even 
expose it to the ridicule of his critical and fastidious countrymen. 

The same refinement of taste and love of imaginative beauty, — ^the same 
impatience of reality when inconsistent with his own conceptions of 
symmetry, which induced him, at the sacrifice of strict truth, to exhibit, in 
the frieze of which we have spoken, the Athenians at Marathon with no 
other armour than their shields, and with no other covering or protection than 
a loose and flowing drapery, compelled him to abstain altogether from any 
representation of the sea-fight of Salamis, which would, if executed, have either 
been true without being picturesque, or picturesque without being possible. 

But, what Sculpture and Painting could not attempt, another Art has accom- 
plished. Among the combatants, both at Marathon and Salamis, was the tragic 
poet JEschylus. He left the former battle to be celebrated in the frescoes of 
the Porch, and on the frieze of the Temple ; the latter the dramatist himself 
immortalized in verses which retain their original freshness, while the 
painting of the one has vanished, and the sculpture of the other has been 
matilated by decay. While the colours of the Painter have faded, and the 
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marble of the Sculptor is broken and banished to a distant land, the work ot 
the Poet lives everywhere; JEschylaB, in hie drama of The Persians, has 
painted, in honour of Salamis, a Portico which will never fade, and erected a 
Temple of Victory which will never fall. 

It is a walk of five hours from the Plain of Marathon to the heights of 
Mount PentelicuB, where the marble quarries are seen which have obtained 
for this mountain bo much renown in the annals of ancient Art. The road 
ascends from the plain toward the south-west, and passes over elevated 
steeps clad with pines and olives, and through glens refreshed with dear 
brooks, and overhung with oleanders and myrtles. The quarries, of which 
there are two, are to the north, — the one at & mile*a distance, the other a 
little more than two, — of the Monastery which derives its name from the 
mountain under whose summit it lies. 
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The larger quarry is open to the light ; on the south it is bounded by the 
rock, hewn to a lofty and perpendicular wall. At the base of it is a wide 
cavern, which penetrates into the recesses of the cits', and is hung with 
stalactites of white mai-ble glittering with the brilliance of alabaster : the 
incrustations, tinged with various hues, which shoot like branches from the 
rock, present the appearance, when seen at a distance, of trees and groves of 
stone. The mouth of the grotto is fringed over with tufte of ivy. 
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marble which was drawn from the spot before us was worked by the hsDda of 
the greatest Architects and Sculptore of antiquity. It was hewn and chiseled 
by Ictinus and Phidias ; it was carved by Scopas and by Praxiteles ; it 
exercifiod their skill, and has made their names immortal. 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, expresses hie desire to receive some 
statues of Pentelic marble which his friend had promised to send him from 
this country ; and the architraves hewn ^m the neighbouring momitain of 
Hymettus were used to decorate the palaces of Rome in the Augustan age. 



She therefore borrowed her marble from Athens ; and nothing indicates more 
forcibly the pre-eminence over the capital of Italy, which the latter enjoyed 
as the mtstreBB of the world in arts, than a comparison of the materials for 
plastic and architectural purposes which Nature supplied respectively to each. 
While those of Rome were limited to the dark Peperine stone of Alba and of 
Gabii, to the Tufo of the Campagna, and to the porous and encrusted Tra- 
vertine of the Anio — materials not very favourable for architecture of a deco- 
Tstive kind, and less serviceable for sculpture, — the resources of Athens, for 
both purposes, were inexhaustible. On one side of the City lay the quarries 
of the fiDOw-whit« Megarian and of the grey stone of Eleusis ; on the other. 



HEROD ES ATTIC US. 



the blue Hyinettian, the veined Carystian, and the lucid Pent«lic. In short, 
her stone was marble ; and in lier language she gave the same word to both. 
Returning to the Monastery of which we have spoken, and descending towards 
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the latter. The stream there rises from the earth ""^ " '" """ " '" ™""™- 
beneath a wide plane-tree, and spreads itself into a broad and quiet pool of clear 
water, which in the summer season is overhung with the leaves and fruit of various 
trees. The houses of the village are sprinkled among gardens, vine-yards, and 
olive-yards. Cephissia still preserves its ancient name. It was the country of 
the comic poet Menander, and the summer retreat of the learned and liberal 
philosopher of Athens, Herodee Atticus. This was his Tueculum. To this spot 
he retired for health and study : hither he invited his friends and^the lovers of 
pursuits similar to his own. His villa at Cephissia, as we are informed by one 
who enjoyed his hospitality here in the sultry season, was reft^hed by streams 
and shaded by a grove. On one side of it were long porticoes, or arcades, 
beneath which he and his friends used to walk and converse, and at its back were 
copious baths of cool and transparent water : the gardens about it resounded 
with the murmuring of brooks and the warbling of birds. This was the resi- 
dence, and such were the recreations, of one who, notwithstanding the chaises 
which have been made against him of literary vanity and idle display, was. 
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from his erudition, his public spirit, and his munificeiice, well worthy to have 
passed his daj's, as he did, at Athene, at Cepbissia, and &t Marathon, in the 
peaceful age of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. 

We are carried from our mountain track still Further into the plain, and in 
the direction of Athens, to visit a place which was connected in former times 
with the private life of another Philosopher. Between the two villages of 
Cepuissia and Marokbi, is that of HARACLt. Near this spot, among 



these oiive groves and vineyards, was the country-seat of Plato. He speaks 
of it in his will, — where he bequeaths it to his son Adeimantus, — as lying 
near the road to CephJssia, which was on the north, and reaching on the 
soQth to the Hebacledm, or Temple of Hercules. From this notice of it 
it^ poation is easily ascertained ; for the names of both of these places are 
preserved to this day ; that of the former in the modem Cephiesia, while 
that of the latter survives in the vilhige just mentioned of Habacl^. 
Perhaps it was from his orchard on this spot that the Philoeopher sent the 
large present of figs to Diogenes, who had asked only for three, which 
drew from the cynic the sarcastic answer, instead of thanks : " Thus it is, 
that when you are asked a plain question in philosophy, which might be 
answered in three words, you reply to the inquirer in ten thousand." 

We have spoken above of the village of Marousi. As those of Cephissia 
and Haracie preserve in their names a record of their ancient inhabitants, 
their language, and their religious worship, so that of Marousi recals to the 
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I I recollection the title of a heathen Deity who waa the object of devotion, to 
I the ancestors of the villagera who dwell here, more than two thousand years 

I I ago. Cased in the plaster wall of a email Greek chapel, near to this place, 
I I IB a marble slab, which, as the ancient Greek inscription upon it commemo- 
' j ratefi, 8er\'ed once as a luoit to mark the termination of the sacred enclosure 
I j of the Temple of the Auarusian Diana, of whose appellation a vestige 
1 ! remains in the name of the village of Marousi, 

At the birth of Ericthonius, the ancient King of Attica, Pallas Minerva 

is said to have come from her Temple at Palleke to Athens, and to have 

, borne, as a natal gift, through the air, that remarkable conical hill which 

! stands at the north-ea«t of Athens, and which was first named LYCABerrua, 

' then Anchesmus, and, at present, the mountain of St. George. The 

, ' Goddess, it is said, dropped it from her arms on tlic spot where it now is, in 

', I order that it might serve as a bulwark to defend Athens on that side. The 

' Temple at Pallene, from which she came, stood, we believe, not far from 

j Marousi. It was a spot famed in history as the scene of the contests between 

I the sons of Peisistratus and their rivals the Alcmseonidie, and in earlier days, 

I I for the pursuit, by lolaus, of the Argive Eurystlieus, from the Plain of 

I I Marathon to the Scironian rocks. 

j Between the southern foot of Pentelious and the northern slope of 

' I Htmettus is a level interval, two miles broad. This is the communication 
between the two principal plains of Attica, namely, that of Athens on the 
west, and that of Mesoo-sa, or Interior of Attica, on the south-east. 

It is superfluous to repeat what has already been said (in the 29th and 
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MIowing pages), of tlie extent, variety, and beauty of the view from the Bummit 
of Mount Hymettus. It will long live in the memory of him who haa beheld 
it, presenting, as it does, to the eye objects and creations both of nature and 
of art, distinguished by such aurpaseing lovelinees both of symmetry and of 
colour, and of such interest in themselves, and in the thoughts which they 
suggest, that neither the lapee of time, nor the business of life, nor weariness 
of body or of mind, will ever be able to deprive him of the pleasure which he 
felt when contemplating the scenery beneath him, as he stood upon this spot. 

The produce of the neighbouring mountain of Pentelicus has been spoken 
of above. To compare with it that of Hymettus. While the vast quarries 
of the former, — having once been worked with laborious energy by genera- 
tions of men, who have left no posterity in their own land, — have remained 
untouched for many centuries, there haa been no cessation of industry, and 
no interruption in the succession of labourers in the humbler hives of Hymet- 
tus, from the most glorious days of Athens to the present hour. The Cecro- 
pian Bees have eun-ived all the revolutions which have changed the features 
and uprooted the population of Attica : according to the poetical prophecy, 

Their race remains immortal, ever atands 

Their house unmoved, and aires of dres are bom. 



I 



...mvru>., •o'-Y.iTTu. descend a few steps hewn in the rock, and 

enter the cave, which is lighted from the narrow adit : it is hung with sta- 
lactites, and bends itself so as to form two apartment*, the one nearly parallel 
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to the other. This place waa a natural Temple, dedicated to Pan 
and the pastoral Nymphs. It would have been a fit scene for an Idyl of 
Theocritus, and waa worthy, from its beauty, to have been graced with inscrip- 
tions from the pen of Moasis and Meleager. In ancient days, the pipes and 
reeds of shepherds were suspended, as votive offerings, on its rocky walls; 
basins of stone, and cups of wood carved with figures and flowers, were here 
dedicated to the Deities of the place : here, images of the If j-mphs stood in 
their amall niches ; hither, the first flowers of their gardens, the first ripe ears 
of their harvests, the first grapes of their vineyards, the first apples of their 
orchards, were brought as oblations by the shepherds and peasants of Attica. 
And now, at this day, there remain visible traces of their devotion, as well as 
memorials of the person who dedicated this grotto to the worship of their rural 
Deities. Engraved on the rock, at the entrance, is an inscription in verse, 
which announces that Archedemus, a native of Pherte, in Thessaly, formed 
this cave, by the counsel of the Nymphs: other records of the same kind 
inform us, that it was sacred to the Graces, to Apollo, and to Pan. Two 
verses, inscribed on a slab of marble, speak of a garden planted here in honour 
of the Nymphs. In another part of the cave is the figure of Archedemus 
himself, rudely sculptured on the rock, dressed in his shepherd's coat, and 
with a hammer and a chisel in his hands, cutting the sides of the cave. 

Plato, in early youth, was led by hie parents to s grotto on Mount 



HymettuB, that he might present an offering to Pan, the Nymphs, and the 
Paetorat Apollo, to whom it was dedicated. There is good reason to believe 
that this cave, which, as the above inscriptions still existing on ita walls assure 
us, was consecrated to those very Deities, has been trodden by the feet of 
the great philosopher of Athena ; and that his eye has rested upon the same 
objects that we now see in this simple pastoral temple, which has sustained 
but little injury from the hipee of years, while the magnificent fanes of the 
Athenian capital have crumbled to decay. 

It is a distance of ten miles, in an easterly direction, from this spot to the 
bay of PiuBi£, one of the best harbours of the coast of Attica. At the 
centre of its entrance, which is a mile broad, is a small island, on which, at 
an elevation of three hundred feet from the level of the sea, is a sitting statue 
of white marble, from the attitude of which, resembling that of a tailor at his 
work, the harbour derives its modem name of Post Rapbte, — an appellation 
not very complimentarj- to its sculptor, who is supposed to have intended to 
represent by it a Roman Emperor. 

About nine miles south of this place is another harbour, more celebrated in 
ancient times, that of Thobicus : it is a semicircular bay, a mile and a half in 
breadth : to the north of it, on a rugged hill, are the remains of the Acropolis 
f>f the city, of rude and massive ma«onry : at its foot is a Theatre, and near it 



a covered Gallery of very antique style. In the plain, to the west, are the 
ruins of a hurge and magnificent Building, which was adorned with a marble 
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perifityle. Another vestige of the ancient Thoricus survives in the modem 
name of the place, Therico. 

If a line be drawn due west from the site of the ancient Thoricus, it will, 
after a distance of eight miles, meet the western coast of Attica, in a place 
formerly called Anaphlystus, and now, by a slight change, Anaphyso: if 
again, from these points, Thoricus and Anaphlystus, lines be drawn to 
Capo Colonni, the ancient Sunium, we shall then have a triangle nearly 
equilateral, at the three angles of which are three places all of considerable 
importance in the history of Attica, and whose sides enclose a space from 
wliich she derived the means of her former affluence and glory. 

The coined treasure of Athens was preserved in the. Opisthodomus, or hinder 
apartment of the Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, in the Acropolis of that 
city. This country, which we are now describing, at the southern extremity of 
Attica, was, as it were, a natural Opisthodomui^ to the Temple of Minerva, on 
the promontory of Sunium. In it lay the uncoined wealth of Athens. In it 
were the mines of Attica, that " fountain of silver, the treasure of the land.'^ 
The district was called Laureum, a name probably derived from the shafts 
and passages sunk and pierced beneath its surface, many of which are still 
visible on the road between Sunium and Thoricus. The path here, near the 
sea-shore, is strewn with heaps of scoria, from which the silver ore was smelted 
in ancient times. 

These mines were the property of the Athenian State, and were trans- 
ferred by it to individuals for payments made partly as purchase-money and 
partly as reserved rent, the amount of the former being regulated by the 
extent and supposed value of the mine, that of the latter by its actual pro- 
ductiveness. They were worked at a period of very early antiquity : in the 
days of Themistocles the supply from them was very abundant ; when Xeno- 
phon wrote, they were beginning to fail ; in Strabo'^s age they were exhausted ; 
Pausanias speaks of them only as a monument of the past. They con- 
sisted of large vaults, supported by colunms, aired and lighted by vents, 
and divided into compartments. Many thousand slaves were employed in 
working them. From these dark cavities, now shaded with pines and over- 
grown with junipers and lentisks, was derived the wealth which enabled 
Athens to create and maintain the navy by which she first coped with 
^gina and afterwards freed Greece. Hence too issued the coin of Athens, 
which circulated in every part of the civilised world, and was nowhere 
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surpassed in purity. For a long time she had do other term in her lan- 
guage for money than that which signified mlver : whether she ever coined 
gold is doubtful, but before she used it in her currency, her liberties 
were lost. 



It. was the boast of Athens that her coinage was so excellent that it was 
everywhere exchanged with profit by its possessor: and it is worthy of 
remark, that, in order to preserve its credit in foreign lands, she studiously 
retained upon it the original archaic type of the head of Minerva, which 
looked rather as if it had proceeded from /Egypt than from the most 
polished capital of Greece: thus, while in all the other arts of design, she 
advanced fVom the rude outline to consummate symmetry, in Numismatics 
she remained stationary, and while all her other productions were unrivalled 
in elegance, her money was as inferior in beauty, as it claimed to be superior 
in value, to that of nearly all the other states of Greece. 

The Temple of Minerva, at Sunium, stands upon a raised terrace at 
the highest point of the cape ; its direction is from east to west ; it had six 
columns at each front ; the number of those on the north and south cannot 
clearly be ascertained : nine are still standing on the south, three on the 
north, two and one of the onfte at the east. It was surrounded by a sacred 
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temenoa or enclosure, entered by a portico or Propyliea at ita north-east 
comer. The walk of the fortress of Sunlum descend from the temple toward 
the north; they are still traceable for their complete circuit, which ia half 
a mile. 

This temple, elevated on high above the ^gsean Sea, at the extremity of 
this promontory, stood Uke the Portico or Vestibule of Attica. Constructed 
of white marble, placed on this noble site, and visible at a great distance from 
the sea, it reminded the stranger who approached it in his vessel from the 
south, by the fair proportions of its architecture, and by the decorations of 
sculpture and of painting with which it was adorned, that he was coming to a 
land illustrious for its skill in the most graceful Arte ; a land set apart, as it 
were, from all others for their cultivation, and appropriated to their use ; and 
that aa this fabric, dedicated to Minerva, was approached by a portico, and 
surrounded by a consecrated enclosure, so the whole land of Attica itself was 
a sacred Temenos, whose boundaries were Seas and Mountains, and whose 
Pkopylaa was the Temple of Minerva on the promontory of Sunium. 



- . '— of ite early history should not be to him a 

they ahould not have been the objects of laborioue research, but 
should have been familiar to him from bis infancy, — have sprung up, as it 
were, spontaneously in his mind, and have grown with his growth. Nor 
should the period of its remote antiquity be to him a land of shadows, — a 
Platonic cave in which unsubstantial forms move before his eyes as if he were 
entranced in a dreun. To him, the language of its Mythology should have 
been the voice of Truth- The Temples of Athens should not have been to 
him mere Schools of Art. He should not have considered them as existing, 
in order that he might examine their details, measure their dimensions. 
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But while this is so, — while we are forcibly and mournfully reminded by 
this spectacle, of the perishable nature of the most beautiful objects which 
the world has seen, — while we read in the ruin of these Temples of Athene, 
and in the total extinction of the Religion to which they were dedicated, 
an Apology in behalf of Christianity and a Refutation of Paganism, more 
forcible and eloquent than any of those which were composed and presented 
to the Roman Emperor by Arietides and Quadratus in this place, we are 
naturally led by it to contrast the permanence and vitality of the tpirit and 
intfUigence which produced these works, of which the vestiges either exist 
in a condition of ruinous decay, or have entirely disappeared, with the 
fragility of the material elements of which they are composed. 

Not at Athens alone are we to look for Athens. The epitaph, — Here » the 
heart : the spirit is everywhere, — may be applied to it. From the gates of its 
Acropolis, as from a mother city, issued intellectual colonies into every region 



of the world. These buildings now before ua, ruined as they are at present, 
have served for two thousand years as models for the most admired fabrics in 
every civilised country of the world. Having perished here, they survive there. 
They live in them, as in their legitimate offspring. Thus the genius which 
conceived and executed these magnificent works, while the materials on which 
it laboured are dissolved, has itself proved immortal. We, therefore, at the 
present time, having witnessed this fact, have more cogent reasons for admiring 
the consummate skill which created them, than were possessed by those who 
saw these structures in their original glory and beauty. 

Again, not merely in her material productions, existing here or elsewhere, 
does the spirit of Athens survive. Not in her Buildings and her Statues, nor 
in the imitations of them which are the ornaments of other nations, but also 
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in the purely intellectual creations of her great Minds, is it to be found : it is 
to be traced in those writings of her Poets, Historians, Philosophers, and 
Orators, which remain unimpaired by time, and not merely live themselves, 
but have served as the source of life to others ; whose worth could never be 
estimated till many centuries had elapsed, and who, having now been judged 
by posterity to be worthy of immortality, have given an interest to the soO 
from which they sprung, to the ground which they trod, and to the temples 
in which they worshipped, which these objects did not, and could not, possess, 
as long as the memory of those was recent from whom they derived it. The 
city of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Pericles, of ^schylus, Thucydides, Plato, 
and Demosthenes, could not have been regarded, as such, by their contempo- 
raries or immediate successors, with those feelings of veneration which we 
experience, who know what influence they have exercised, and will never cease 
to maintain, over the thoughts and deeds of men. In this respect, — ^and it is 
a very important one, — ^the modem spectator of Athens enjoys advantages for 
a contemplation of this city, which were never known to its ancient inhabitants. 

We feel, therefore, a lively sensation of pleasure in tracing, step by step, 
the vestiges of this place, in examining its topographical details, in exploring 
the sites of its former buildings, and in studying the character of those which 
remain ; for thus we seem to be brought into the society of men, whose names 
will never perish ; thus we appear ourselves to imbibe a portion of that spirit 
which animated them, and produced the works which have raised their authors 
from the level of common minds to a loftier elevation of their own. 

The Orator Demades, when he was on a visit at the court of Philip of 
Macedon, and was desired one day, at a banquet, by the King, to give him 
an idea of the dimensions, form, and peculiar features of Athens, is said to 
have sketched a Map of the city upon the table at which he was dtting. 
We propose now to attempt an outline of the same kind as far as the 
existing remains and the intimations of ancient authors enable us to do so. 

In order to obtain a distinct notion of the natural characteristics of the spot 
to which we refer, let us consider it, in the ^rst place, as abstracted from all 
artificial modifications ; — ^let us imagine ourselves as existing in the days of 
Cecrops, and looking upon the site of Athens. In a wide plain, which is 
enclosed by mountains, except on the south, where it is bounded by the sea, 
rises a flat, oblong rock, lying from east to west, about fifty yards high^ 
rather more than one hundred and sixty broad, and than three hundred 
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in length. It is inaccesaible on all sidcB but the weet, on which it ia 
approached by a etoep elope. This is the futuro Achopolis, or Citadel of 
Athens. We place oureelves upon this eminence, and cast our eyes about us. 
Immediately on the west is a eecond hill, of irregular form, lower than that 



on which we stand, and opposite to it. This is the Arbopagus, Beneath it, 
on the south-west, is a valley, neither deep nor narrow, open both at the 
north-west and south-east. Here was the Agora, or public place of Athens. 
Above it, to the south-west, rises another hill, formed, like the two others 
already mentioned, of hard and rugged limestone, clothed here and there 
with a scanty covering of herbage. On this hill the popular assemblies of 
the future citizens of Athena will be held. It will be called the Pnyx. To 
the south of it is a fourth hill, of similar kind, known in after-ages as the 
Museum. Thus, a group of four hills is presented to our view, which nearly 
enclose the space wherein the Athenian Agora existed, as the Forum of 
Rome lay between the hills of the Capitol and the Palatine. 

Beyond the plain, to the south-west, the sea is visible, distant about four 
miles from this central rock. On the coast are three bays, — the future Har- 
bours of Athens, — the Phalerum, Muntchia, and pEiR;EiJa; the first being 
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the nearest to ub, the hut the most distant from our present pOBition. Toward 
the coast, and in the direction of these Porte, run two small streama, botb 
coming from the north-eaat ; the one on the south side of us, passing us at a 
distance of half a mile, the other on the north, and at tlie distance of two : 
they do not reaoli the shore, but are lost in the intermediate plain. The 
former is the Ilihsls, the latter the CEpnissua. To the north of the former. 



and at a mile's distance to the north-east of the Acropolis, is a rocky conical 
bill, of considerable height, and one of the moat striking features of the scenery 
of Athens. This is Mount LycABETnia. Regarding then the hill of the Acro- 
polis as the centre of the future city of Athens, we have, as its natural frontiers 
to the north and south, two riven, while on the east and west it is bounded by 
hub; its limit on the east being the mountain of Lycabettus, and on the west 
the lower range which consists of the Pnyx and the Museum. Such is a brief 
sketch of the physical features which distinguish the site of the Athenian City. 
We now quit this period of remote antiquity, when the soil of the future 
Athens was either untenanted, or occupied only by a few rude and irregular 
buildings, and pass at once to the time when it ha<! attained that splendour 
which made it, in Literature and in Art, the Metropolitan City of the World. 
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A more strikinji contrast than that which is presented by the appearance 
of this same spot at these two dilierent epochs, cannot well be imagined. 

No longer, therefore, a& contemporaries of the ancient king of Attica, bat 
existing, in imagination, in the age of Pericles and of his immediate successors, 
we now contemplate this city as it tlien exhibited itself to the eye. 
First, we direct our attention to the central rock of the Acropolis. And 
let us here suppose ourselves as joining at this period that splendid pro- 
cesdon of Minstrels, Priests, and Victims, of Horsemen and of Chariots, 
which ascended to that place at the <)uin<juennial solemnity of the Great 
Panathensea. Aloft above the heads of the train, the sacred Peplos, raised 
and stretched like a sail upon a mast, waves in the air: it is variegated 
with an embroidered tissue of battles, of giants, and of Gods: it will be 
carried to the Temple of the Minerva. Pouas in the Citadel, whose statue 



it is intended to adorn. In the bright season of summer, on the twenty- 
eighth day of the Athenian month HecatombEcon, let us mount with this 
procession to the western slope of the Acropolis, To*ard the termination 
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of its course, we are brought in face of a colossal fabric of white marble, 
which crowns the brow of the steep, and stretches itself from north to south 
across the whole western front of the Citadel, which is about one hundred and 
seventy feet in breadth. 

The centre of this fabric consists of a portico sixty feet broad, and formed 
of six fluted columns of the Doric order, raised upon four steps, and inter- 
sected by a road passing through the midst of the columns, which are thirty 
feet in height, and support a noble pediment. From this portico two wings 
project about thirty feet to the west, each having three columns on the side 
nearest the portico in the centre. 

The architectural mouldings of the fabric glitter in the sun with brilliant tints 
of red and blue : in the centre, the coffers of its sofBts are spangled with stars, 
and the antse of the wings are fringed with an azure embroidery of ivy leaf. 

We pass along the avenue lying between the two central columns of the 
portico, and through a corridor leading from it, and formed by three Ionic 
columns on each hand, and are brought in front of five doors of bronze ; the 
central one, which is the loftiest and broadest, being immediately before us. 

The structure which we are describing is the Phopylsa, or Vestibule of 
the Athenian citadel. It is built of Pentelic marble. In the year b. c. 437 
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it was commenced, and was completed by the architect Mnesicles in five 
jrears from that time. Its tennination, therefore, coincides very nearly with 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

After a short pause, in order to contemplate the objects around us, to 



explore the Gallery, adorned with the paintings of Polygnotus, in the left 
wing of the Propylsea, and to visit the Teufle of VicroRv on our right, 
which possesses four Ionic columns on its western and four at its eastern 
end, thus being approached by two fa9»deH, and whose frieze is sculptured 



with figures of Peraians and of Greeks fighting on the plain of Marathon, 
we return to the marble corridor of the Propylaea. 
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We will now imagiae that the great bronze doore of which we have epoken as 
Btanding at the termination of this gallery are thrown back upon their bingee, 
to admit the Riders, and Cbarioteere, and all that long and magnificent array 
of the Panathenaie procession, which stretches back from this spot to the area 
of the Agora at tbe western foot of the Citadel. We behold through this vista 
the iN'TEHionof the Athenian Acropolis. We pass under the gateway before us, 
and enter its precinctfi, surrounded on all aides by massive walls: we tretid tbe soil 
on which the greatest men of the ancient World have walked, an<! behold build- 
ings ever admired and imitated, and never equalled in beauty. We stand on the 
platform which is at once the Temple, the Fortress, and the Museum of Atliens. 



To speak, in the first instance, and very briefly, of minor objects here pre- 
sented to our notice, which it is impossible to specify in detail. We behold 
before and around us almost a City of statues, raised upon marble pedestals, 
the works of noble sculptors — Phidias and Polycletus, of Alcamenes, and Praxi- 
teles, and Myron, — andcommemorattngtbe virtues of benefactors of Athens, or 
representing tbe objects of her worship : we see innumerable altars dedicated to 
heroes and Gods ; we .perceive large slabs of white marble inscribed with the 
records of Athenian history, with civil contracts and articles of peace, with 
memorials of honours awarded to patriotic citizens or munificent strangers. 
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Proceeding s little further, we have, on our left, raiBed on a high ba«e, a 
huge statue of bronze, the labour of Phidias, It la seventy feet in height, 
and looks towards the west, upon the Areopagus, the Agora, and the Pnyx, 
and far away over the JE^an Sea. It is armed with a long spear and oval 
shield, and bears a helmet on its head ; the point of the lance, and the crest 
of the casque, appearing above the loftiest building of the Acropolis, are 
visible to the sailor who approaches Athens from Sunium. 

This is MiNKRVA Promacuub, the Cb—"-'"" "' 
Athens, who looking down from her loft; 
in the citadel, seems by her attitudt 
accoutrements to promise protection t 
beneath her, and to bid defiance to its i 

Passing onward to tlie right, we arri 
of the great marble Temple, which 
stands on the most elevated ground 
of the Acropolis. We see eight Doric 
columns of huge dimensions elevated 
on a platform, ascended by three 
steps at its western front. It has the 
same number on the east, and seven- 
teen on each side. At either end, 
above the eight columns, is a lofty 
pediment extending to a length of 
eighty feet, and furnished with nearly 
twenty figures of superhuman size. 
The group which we see before us, at 
the western end, represents the con- 
test of Minerva with Neptune, for 
the soil of Athens; the other, above 
the eastern front, exhibits the birth 
of the Athenian Goddess. 

Beneath the cornice which ranges 
on all sides of the Temple, is the 

frieze, divided into compartments by «■--...«.««-. 

aji alternating series of triglyphs and of metopes, the latter of which are 
ninety-two in number, — fourteen on eitlier front, and thirty-two on each flank : 
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they are a little more than four feet square, and are occupied by one or more 
figures in high relief; they represent the actions of the Goddess to whom the 
Temple is dedicated, and of the Heroes, especially those who were natives of 
Athens, who fought under her protection, and conquered by her assistance. 
They are the works of Phidias and his schoUrs; and, together with the 
pediments at the two fronts, may be regarded as offering a history in sculpture 
of the most remarkable subjects contained in the Mythology of Athens. 



Attached to the temple, beneath each of the metopes on the eastern front, 
hang round shields covered with gold ; below them are inscribed the names 
of those who dedicated them as oileringa to Minerva, in testimony of their 
gratitude for the victories they had won ; the spoils of which they shared 
with her, as she partook in the labours which achieved them. 

The members of the building above specified are enriched with a pro- 
fusion of vivid colours, which throw around the fabric a joyful and festive 
beauty, admirably harmonizing with the brightness and transparency of the 
atmosphere which encircles it. The cornice of the pediments is decorated 
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with painted ovoli and arrowa ; coloured tnseanders twine along its annulets 
and beads ; and honeysuckle ornaments wind beneath them : the pediments 
themselves are studded with disks of various hues; the triglyplis of the 
Meze are streaked with tints which terminate in plate-bandea and guttse of 
azure dye ; gilded festoons hang on the architraves below them. It would, 
therefore, be a very erroneous idea to regard this Temple which we are 
describing, merely as the best School of Architecture in the world. It is also 
the noblest Museum of Sculpture and the richest Gallery of Painting. 



We ascend by three steps, which lead to the door of the Temple at the 
posticum or west end, and stand beneath the roof of the peristyle. Here, 
before the end of the cella, and also at the pronaos or eastern front, is a range 
of six columns, standing upon a level raised above that of the peristyle by 
two steps. The cella itself is entered by one door at the west and another 
at the east : it is divided into two apartments of unequal aize, by a wall 
running from north to south ; of which the western, or smaller chamber, is 
called the Opistbodomus, and serves as the Treasury of Athens ; the eastern, 
is the Temple properly so called : it contains the colossal statue of Minerva, 
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the work of Phidias, composed of ivory and gold, and is peculiarly termed, 
from that circumstance, tho Parthenon, or Residence of the Virgin Goddess, 
a name by which the whole building ia frequently described. 

At the summit of the exterior walls of the cella, and ox- 
ong the four sides of it, is a frieze in low 
representing the Panathenaic Procession ; 
noving from west to east, and may be ima- 
I to have just entered the Acropolis by the 
of the Propylsea, to have advanced to the 
south-west angle of tho Temple, and then 
to have divided iteelf into two lines, one 
of which proceeds first along the western 
end, and then round the north-west comer 
and along the northern flank of the build- 
ing ; the other by the southern flank, so 
that when they arrive at tho eastern front, 
they face each other. Hero they are 
separated by twelve seated figures, of size 
superior to the rest, and of whom six face 
the north, and six the south. Thoy form 
a striking contrast, by their sedate atti- 
tudes, to the rapidity of the procession, 
composed of cars and horsemen chasing 
each other in quick succession, and in- 
creasing in speed as they approach the 
eastern front of the Temple. The twelve 
•uno » T» F-rrup.. figures which have been mentioned are 

Deities. To appear in their presence was the object of the Panathenaic 
Procession, and by the juxta-position of their dignified calmness as tho goal of 
its eager rapidity, the train itself seems, as it were, to pass insensibly from the 
restlessness of earth to the tranquillity of heaven. 

Such, then, is the Parthenon of Athens; the work of Ictinus and Cal- 
listratus, adorned ^vith sculptures from the hand of Phidias and his scholars, 
completed under the administration of Pericles, in the year b. c 439. 

The Peplos borne in the Panathenaic solemnity is destined to adorn tho 
statue of MiNBRVA Polias, which stands in the beautiful and singular 
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Temple to the north of the Parthenon. The direction of this fabric is from 
east to weflt, its cella is seventy-three feet long and thirty-seven broad, and, 
like that of the Parthenon, is divided into two apartments ; but these two 



Its eastern division is consecrated to Minerva Poliab ; the western to Pan- 
DKoeuH : the eastern is faced by an Ionic hexastyle portico, and the level of its 
floor IB eight feet higher than that of the rest of the building. At the north- 
west angle is another portico, which ccmBists of six Ionic columns, — of which 
four are in front, namely, to the north, and one on each side, — and leads into 
the western chamber. A third portico, at the south-west angle of the Temple, 
conducting also into the western chamber, is formed, not of columns, but of 
Cartatides, or rather, as they should be described, of Athenian Yir^ns 
dressed in their Panathenaic costume. They are six in number: four of 
tbem standing in front towards the south, and one on each side ; they are 
raised on a podium, or dwarf wall, about four feet high from the ground. 
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The western wall of the oella is pierced by three windows, the apertures 
of which are narrower at the top than they are at the bottom, and by their 
intorpositioQ four Tonic ooIumuB engaged in the wall are separated from each 
other. A frieze of grey Eleusinian stone, to which sculptured figures are 
attached by metal cramps, surmounts the cella. 

This Tempi© has succeeded in name and site to one of the ^--r 
most ancient sanctuaries of Athens, 
bears the title of the Ancibnt Tkh 
The present building dates its commei 
the age of Pericles, although in all p 
account of the death of that statesman, 
pense incurred by Athens in the Pelop' 
and of a (ire which injured the fabric 
a. c. 406, it was not completed till aboi 
years after his decease. 

Four different objects of great nati 
interest, contained within the walls of 
Erectheum, give it a sanctity and an 
importance unequalled by that of any 
other temple at Athens. In its eastern 
chamber is the ancient Statue of Minerva 
Polias, made of olive-wood, which fell 
down from heaven. This was the 
Minerva who had contended with 
Neptune for the possession of the 
Athenian soil: she was the original 
protectress of the Acropolis and of 
Athens; to her the embroidered Peplos 
at the festival of the Panathensea was 
dedicated ; it was to this her Temple 
that Orestes came as a suppliant from 

Delphi, when he fled from the Eumenides; before her statue bums the 
golden lamp both night and day, which is fed with oil only once a year : 
the Sacred Serpent, the guardian of the Acropolis, dwells here : here is the 
silvei^footed throne on which Xerxes sat when he viewed the battle of Salamis, 
— here the sword of Mardonius, the Persian general at Platsea. 
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In the loestem chamber, that of Pandrosus, is the salt spring which Neptune 
fetched from the ground in his contest with Minerva : upon the rock there is 
the impression of the trident with which he struck it ; there, too is the 
sacred Olive which Minerva produced from the soil to support her claim to its 
possession. From this tree all the olives of Attica are said to have sprung : 
and thus the most valuable produce of the Athenian territory is protected and 
consecrated by its alliance with this sacred plant, which is under the immediate 
care of the tutelary Goddess of Athens. Such is the Erectheum. 

Let us now turn our attention from the 
objects within the citadel to those below it. 
From the central and elevated position of the 
Acropolis we enjoy a view of the whole Athe- 
nian city lying at our feet. We will imagine 
it as it existed in ancient times. Looking 
northward, we have inmiediately below us, but 
not visible, hollowed out in the face of the 
citadel, the Sacred Cave of Aglaurus, the 
daughter of Cecrops, who sacrificed herself in 
behalf of her country, by leaping in this place 
from the cliff. It communicates by a subter- 
ranean passage with the Erectheum ; by which 
the Arrhephori, or priestesses of Minerva, de- 
scend on the night of the Panathensea, bearing 
a basket, in which the mysterious objects of her 
worship are contained : and by it the Persians 
scaled the rock of the Acropolis, when they 
made themselves masters of the citadel and of 
Athens, a little before the battle of Salamis. 

In this spot the youth of Athens, when they 
have attained the military age, receive their 
arms from the state, and bind themselves by an oath, in the sanctuary of 
Aglaurus, to imitate her courage and defend Athens unto death. 

To the left, immediately beneath the north-west angle, and the Pelasgic, or 
northern wall of the citadel, is a second grotto of similar character to that of 
Aglaurus. It is sacred to Pan, to whom it was dedicated by the Athenians, 
in gratitude for the assistance which he had rendered them at the battle of 
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Marathon. On ita left, or westeni side, is a flight of steps hewn in the rock, 
which lead from the Acropolis to the fountaia of Clepsvdra, and to the city. 
The Clepsydra supplies a water-clock which exists in the octagonal Tower built 
by Andronicus Cyrrhestes to the north of the c&ve of Aglaurus. On the eight 
faces of this fabric are carved in marble the figures and names of the eight 
Winds, presented to that quarter of the heavens from which they respectively 



blow. The building is surmounted by a Triton of bronze, holding out from his 

hand a pointed wand, and revolving on an axis, so as to rest with the point hanging 

over the figure of the wind which happens to be blowing at any particular time. 

Beneath these eight figures lines are traced on the walls of the tower, which. 
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by the shadow caat upon them by the etylee fixed above, indicate the hour of 
the day, as the Triton^s wand does the ijuarter of the wind. When the sun 
does not shine, recourse is had to the water-dock within the tower, which thus 
serves both as a vane and a clironometer. 

The quarter of Athens which stretches from this building to the north-east 
wall of the city is called Diombia ; from it a gate, called the Diomeian, leads 
to CTKosARaiEs, where is a gymnasium surrounded by a grove ; this was the 
school of Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of the Cynics : immediately 
beyond it, in the same direction, is the toFty mountain of LvcABrrree, or Hill 
of Light, over whose pointed top the sun is seen from the west of the Acropolis 
to rise at the summer solstice, from which circumstance it derives its name. 

Diomus was the son of Colyttus ; and in ac- 
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a series of msgniiioent montunents dedicated to their memory, to the two 

whit« hills of CoLONUB and the Olive Grove of the Academy. 

Constructed of white Pentelic marble, surrounded by a eacred enclosure, 
and raised upon two steps on a small isolated hill in the district of Melite, is 
the Tbuplb of Thesbds. Its eastern or principal Front, and its south side. 



are visible from our station in the Acropolis. It has six columns at each end, 
and thirteen on each side. The eastern pediment is adorned with sculptures, 
as are the ten metopes on the east front : the latter relate to the labours of 
Hercules ; while upon the four, both on the north and south sides, at the 
east end of the Temple, the exploits of Theseus are represented. There is a 
frieze over both the pronaos and posticum ; the former exhibits a contest of 
men mixed with Gods, and seems to refer to the war of Theseus with the 
Pallantid^e ; the latter represents the battles of the Centaurs and Lapithse. 

The building of this Temple was commenced under the auspices of Cimon sod 
of Miltiades, in the year b. c. 476, four years after the battle of Salamis, and 
may be considered as the first effort of great importance to restore the conse- 
crated buildings of Athens which were destroyed at its capture by the Persians 
before that event. It is a singular circumstance, and worthy of observation, 
that one of the first acts of the Athenians, on their return to Athens after 
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their own temporary banishmeDt to Sitlamis and Troezen, was to restore their 
national hero, Theseus, who had been exiled by their ancestors, to his own 
city. His remains were brought by Cimon from the Island of Scyros, the scene 
of his banishment and death, to this place ; and, as upon that occasion the 
Athenians were beginning to erect for themselves a new and magnificent city, 
and to adorn it with public buildings of great splendour, so they raised for him 
this noble structure, in which he is buried as a man and worshipped as a Qod. 
Hercules, as its sculptures show, is, associated with his kinsman and com- 
panion, Theseus, in the honours of this Temple. It is an ^reeable sight to 
witness this enduring record of their friendship, and also of the alliance 
subsisting between the two nations, Argos and Athens, who are represented, 
in the present case, by these two heroes ; and who entered into a confederacy 
at the very period when this fabric was erected, so that this Temple may be 
considered as a treaty of peace, consecrated by the sanctions of religion. 



Another reminiscence of the same amity is preserved in the tradition, that 
Hercules espoused Melite, from whom the district of Athens in which the 
Temple of Theseus stands derived its name. Thus the two heroes are locally 
connected ; nor are we surprised to find a temple to Melanippus, the eon of 
the Athenian hero, in the same neighbourhood. 

If the eye passes to the south-west from the Theseum, over the small mound 
of Colonne, not that without the walls, but the tumulus which stands at the 
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Dorthem entrance of the Agora, it will rest on a low hill sloping down to the 
north at the western verge of the city, and at a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the Acropolis. Here is a large semicircular area, of which the southern 
side, or diameter, is formed by a long line of limestone rock, hewn so as to 
present the appearance of a vertical wall, in the centre of which, and projecting 
from it, is a solid pedestal carved out of the living rock, ascended by steps, 
and based upon seats of the same material. The lowest or most northern part 
of the semicircular curve is supported by a terrace wall of polygonal blocks. 



This area is the Pntx, the place of public assembly for the People of 
Athena. They do not meet beneath the roof, or within the walls of a closed 
building, but in this open space, for which Art has done nothing except by 
hewing the native rock at the south, and raising the wall at the north, whijh' 
has just been mentioned. 

To form an idea of an Athenian assembly in the Sourishing times of the 
Republic, we must imagine this open spa^e, consisting of about twelve 
thousand square yards, occupied by nearly six thousand citizens seated in 
groups within it. In the presence of this vast multitude, one Man arises 
and ascends the stone steps, and takes his station on the pedestal, which is 
called the Beha, at the centre of the perpendicular rock. He has before him 
not merely these six thousand Athenians, but the whole of the city of Athene. 
Lying at a little distance beneath him he beholds the Agora, filled with statues 
and altars and temples, and he is thus brought into the presence of the Great 
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Men of old, the Heroes and the Gods of Athens. Beyond it he sees the 
Areopagus, the most ancient and venerable tribimal of Greece: above it, on 
the right, is the Acropolis, presenting to his eyes the wings, the portico, and 
the pediment of the Propyhea ; towering above them in the air, and looking 
towards him, is the bronze colossus of Minbrva Pbouachus, armed with 
helmet, spear, and shield, appearing from her proud eminence to challenge 
the world in defence of Athens ; rising in severe and stately splendour to 
the right, is the Parthenon, exhibiting its front of eight liuge marble columns, 
surmounted with sculptured metopes and pediment filled with marble figures 
of horses, men, tmd gods, and both dazzling the eye with painting and with 
gold. Visible to the north, beyond the city and its walls, are the plains and 
villages of Attica, its corn-fields, and olive-grounds, and vine-yards, lying in 
quietness made more peaceful by its contrast with this stirring scene : further in 
the distance, are the castellated passes of Phylb and Decelea, and in the horizon 
of the scene, the high mountain ridges of Pames, Brileasus, and Pentelicus. 

Such are the objects wliich the Athenian orator sees before him from this 
pedestal of stone. To tlie lefl of him is the road to Eleusis, the Sacred Way, 
which, passing through the beautiful suburb of the Cerameicus, and by the 
groves of the Academy, and crosmng the stream of the Cephissus, climbs over 
the western heights of Mount ^galeos ; visible in the rear are the two long 
lines of wall, which, running along the plain for nearly five miles, unite the 
city with the Peineus : there are the masts of vessels riding in the harbour, — 
merchantmen bound for Pontus, ^gypt, or for Sicily; fleets which have 
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gained for Athens empire and glory in distant lands, — ^in the islands of the 
iEgsean, in the peninsula of Thrace, and on the coast of the Euxine. Further 
to the left, is the glorious Gulf of Salamis ; on one side of it is the hill on 
which Xerxes sat to view the battle fought beneath him ; and on the other is 
the Cape, where stands the trophy of Themistocles. 

This, then, is the scenery of the Pnyx : such are the objects which sur- 
round the Athenian orator as he stands on its Bema. In their presence he 
speaks. In dread, therefore, mixed with delight, inspired by such a spectacle, 
he proceeds to address his vast audience like a General going to a field of 
battle, where he sees all the flags and banners of his country''s glory unfurled 
and streaming before his eyes. 

These objects are to the Athenian Statesman and Orator standing on the 
rostra of the Pnyx, what his brave Epirots were, in after-ages, to Pyrrhus 
upon the plains of Italy. They are the wings upon which he flies to glory. 
They are also, if we may so say, the levers by which he uplifts his audience, — 
for they stir their hearts as well as his own. Let no one, therefore, wonder, 
that in such a soil as this. Eloquence has flourished with a vigour yet unknown. 

Not to their natural genius alone, though in that they stood pre-eminent, 
— ^nor to rules of Art, though ingeniously contrived and elaborately studied, 
— nor to frequency of rhetorical exercises, nor to the skill of their teachers, 
though they were well disciplined by both, — ^nor yet to the sagacity of their 
audience, though in that they enjoyed a high privilege, was Athens indebted 
for the piercing eloquence of Pericles, and the resistless impetuosity of 
Demosthenes, but also, and especially to these objects, which elevated their 
thoughts, moved their affections, and fired their imagination as they stood 
upon this spot. The school of Athenian oratory was the Pnyx. 

On the north-east side of the Agora, and between the Pnyx and the 
Acropolis, is the hill of the Abbopagus. The ascent to it is by a flight of 
steps hewn in the limestone rock of which it consists, covered with thin 
herbage. Above the steps, on the rocky pavement of the hill, are the Stone 
Seats on which the Court of the Areopagus sits. In this spot, distinguished 
by a rude simplicity, is assembled the Council by whose predecessors Heroes 
and Gods are said to have been judged, and whose authority commands 
respect and enforces obedience when all other means fail, and whose wisdom 
has saved their country in times of difficulty and danger when there appeared 
to be no longer any opportunity for deliberation. 
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Beneath it, at ita north-east angle, and visible from our position on the 
Acropolis, encircled with a sacred Enclosure, fenced with a thick grove, and 
placed in a dark chium of high rocks, is the sacred ahrine of the Venerable 
Goddesses, the Eumenidea, whose name is not uttered by the mouth of an 
Athenian without a feeling of dread, and who by the order of Minerva were 
conducted to this spot from the Areopagus after the trial of Orestes there, 
in which they were the accueera. 

By thb local and religious connexion of the Tribunal of the Areopagus with the 
Temple of the Furies, the one partakes in the sanctity and inviolability of the 
other : and it has thus become not merely a political delinquency, but also an act 
of sacrilege, to impair the dignity or encroach on the privileges of the Areopagus. 

The appearance of this consecrated spot, rendered more awful by antique 
traditions and by the peculiar features of its scenery, placed as it is near the 
Agora, in the very heart of the city, is very striking, from the contrast it 
presents by its sacred seclusion to tlie busy stir by which it is surrounded ; 
nor can it fail to impress a feeling of sober gravity on the minds of many, 
whose thoughts would otherwise be carried round in the whirl of the city and 
its concerns which eddies about it. 

Between the hills of the Pnyx on the south and the Acropolis on the north 
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lies, as has beon said, the Agora. It is a circular, or rather an elliptical area, 
whose greatest length from south-east to north-weet is about a third of a mile. 
It is approached on the north-weet fi^m the city gate by an avenue lying 
between two parallel Colonnades or Stose, the one dedicated to Jopiteb 
Eleutherius, or the Liberator, the other containing the tribunal in which 
the Second Archon, or Baeileus, who takes cognizance of religious suite, - 
presides : from bim it is called the Stoa Babilbios. Near them, in the Agora, 
is a third colonnade, — the Piecilb Stoa, or Painted Porch, so called from the 
frescoes, representing the battle of Marathon, which adorn it. From this 
porch, frequented by them, the Stoics derive their name. 

All the buildings connected with the civil proceasee employed in the 
enactment of laws at Athens are, from its neighbourhood to the Pnyx, fitly 
grouped together in this place. Here is the Bouleuterion, or Council 
Chamber, in which the SeDat« of Five Hundred meet to discuss measures 
before they are submitted to the Assembly of the people in the Pnyx. Here 



are the statues of the ten Heroes of Athens, — Cecrops, Erectheus, Pandion, 
^geus, Hippothoon, Acamas, Leon, CEneus, Ajax, Antiochus, — the Kponymi, 
as they are called, because they ^ve their names to the ten tribes of Athens. 
To these statues the first draughts of laws are affixed, before they are discussed 
in the Assembly. Here is the refectory of the Psttaneb, or Preadents of 
the Assembly, — a building which may be distinguished from the crowd of 
other fabrics in the same place by its hemispherical dome, and in which the 
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most distJDguished citizens of Athens lire entertained at the public charge. 
In the centre of the area which we are describing stands the altar of the 
Twelve Oods, being the point to which all the roads of Attica converge, and 
from which all distances upon them are measured. 



On the south-east verge of the Agora, and at the commencement of the 
acclivity by which we ascended the Acropolis, stand the two figures of 
Harhodius and AiuTroaBiTON, the liberators of Athens from the tyranny 
of the Pisistratidie, which are treated with such respect by the Athenians, 
that in their decrees of honorary statues to be erected to the great men 
of their own or other countries, in memory of the benefits which the State 
has received at their hands, it is expressly specified that they may be placed 
in any part of the Agors which may be most agreeable to the objects of their 
gratitude, except in the particular neighbourhood of the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. It is a pleasing circumstance, and one honourable to the 
Athenian spirit, that in this case the Past acts more powerfully upon them 
than the Present, and that they cherish the memory of the Dead with 
wanner affection than they court the favour of the Living. 

Such are the most remarkable objects contained in the Agora of Athens. 
We speak, be it remembered, as beholding it in the times of its glory. 
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Taking then a general survey of the whole, from the south-west angle of the 
Acropolis, we observe at its farthest extremity a vista formed by the two 
parallel colomiades, which lead thoee who come from the north-west gate of the 
city into the curved area of which the Agora consists. We behold this area 
itself, lying between two hills, which sink gradually into it ; we see it encircled 
with a zone of stately edifices, shaded by rows of Oriental Plane-trees planted 
by the hand of Cimon son of Miltiades : in its centre is an altar, the 
geographical focus of Attica: visible beneath the trees and in front of the 
Temples, are statues of marble, bronze, and gold, giving to this spot the 
appearance not merely of a great national Atrium or Hall, whither the People 
of Athens resort as to their common home, but also of a civic Museum of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and of Painting, where they learn to admire and love 
those Arts which give a perpetual presence to the past ; and by exhibiting 
Men and Things, noble in themselves, as invested with greater nobleness, and 
enduing them with an imaginary grace, borrowed from the ideal world, — and 
this, too, in an Agora, a place formed for traffic and mechanical toil, — raise 
the thoughts of those who frequent it from a consideration of what is, to 
reflect upon what has been, what ought to be, and what will be hereafter. 
Therefore we are not surprised, that even among its warehouses and shops, 
which are separated into compartments and arranged according to their 
different character, we see men of a pecuUar dress and aspect, who seem to be 
engaged in deep thought or serious reasoning, who find food for speculation 
there, and who have come from the walks of the Lyceum or the groves of the 
Academy, to muse or converse at will in the porches of the Agora. 

If we pass to the southern wall of the Acropolis, which is called the 
CiuoNiAN, from the liberal and courageous Athenian above mentioned who 
erected it, and stand at a little distance from the south-east angle of the 
Parthenon, and look towards the south, we have a view of the seat«, the 
orchestra, and the stage of the great Theatre of Athens, lying immediately at 
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our feet. The seats are hewn in the living rook of the Acropolis, and descend 
gradually to the level of the plain, like the marks which are left by a retiring 
tide on the shelving sand of a semicircular bay. The flat area, half girt by 
the lowest semicircle, is the Orchestra. Beyond it rises the Stage, which is 
terminated by a fa9ade fronting the spectator, adorned with statues and 
supported by tiers of columns. Beyond this, again, he beholds a natural 
landscape of great variety and beauty : on his left the purple hills of Hymettus ; 
in front of him the sea, the harbour of Athens, and the distant hills of ifigina ; 
and to the right the clifTs of Salamis. Sitting on these semicircular seats of 
stone, — ^the steps, as it were, of the great national Temple, the Acropolis, — 
beneath the Parthenon of Minerva, and the majestic statue of Jupiter ; — ^with 
such objects before them, at the conunencement of the most beautiful season 
of the year, when the sea is calm and the sky clear, and their dependents 
come from the Islands of the Mgea,n to pay them their annual tribute, the 
Athenians listen to those dramatic compositions, which derive much of their 
freshness and beauty from the place itself in which they are performed, and 
can only be duly appreciated when maintained in their natural association 
with the earth and sea, the air and the light of Athens. 

From the combination of artificial and natural scenery which the Athenian 
Theatre supplied, both the imaginary elements of its Drama became real, 
and the real were idealized. For, if the subject treated by the Poet was the 
story of the House of Atreus, the spectator saw in the distance the hills of 
the Peloponnesus, beneath which the Hero of the Tragedy dwelt, and 
whither the audience could transport itself by an ea^y effort of imagination ; 
if the adventures of Hippolytus invited their attention, the city and shore of 
TroBzen, where he abode, were still nearer to their eyes; if the acts of 
Medea, the lofty sununit of the Acrocorinth, beneath which they were per- 
formed, gave them a local and historical character ; if the exploits of their 
own ancestors at Salamis, the bay itself was before them in which those 
deeds were achieved ; if, again, the Deities of Heaven or Earth or Sea took 
part in the action of the Drama, the Elements themselves were at hand from 
which They had stepped to visit the dwellings of men. 

From the south-east angle of the Theatre, a road winds round the eastern 
base of the Acropolis. It is called the Street of Tripods, from the row 
of small temples which form it, and which bear on their summits the tripods 
that have been dedicated to Bacchus, the patron Deity of the Athenian 
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drama, by those persons who bare defrayed the expense of a chorus to which 
a prize has been adjudged in the neighbouring theatre for the poetic and 
musical excellence of the drama to which it belonged. 

On the atcbitravee of these temples are inscribed the names of the Victor 
associated with those of the Poet and the Flute-player of the suoceBsful 
drama, and with that of theArchon in whose year it was performed. From 
these inscriptions, the Didascalix, or annals of the Athenian theatre, are 
compiled. Its history is written in these fabrics composing the street which 
conducts to it. The martial trophies of Miltiades and Themistocles stand 
upon the plain of Marathon and the promontory of Salamis, but those of 
.£schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are ranged side by side on this spot, 



and present themselves daily to the eyes of their countrymen, as they pass 
to and from that pUce where those peaceful victories were won which these 
monuments commemorate. 

Near the spot where this street communicates with the Theatre, is a 
building surmounted by a circular roof, and erected by Pebicles: it is 
designed for musical performances, and is thence called the Odium. It was 
built in imitation of the dome-like pavilion of Xerxes, and its roof is con- 
structed with the yards and maste of the Persian ships which were captared 
at Salamis. The vault is supported on a circle of columns, which surround 
the interior of the fabric. 
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honour of that Deity. From the east end of the 
Acropolis we see its western front, consisting of ten Corinthian columns of 
Pentelic marble, surmounted by a high pediment adorned with Bculpture. 
This temple was commenced by Peisistratus, and renmned unfinished for more 
than six himdred yearg. 

It thus became a by-word for great intellectual efforts in general, which 
have experienced a similar fate : it has been employed to describe the pro- 
ductions of literature which have been left in an incomplete condition by their 
original authors. Thus the portico and peristyle, which, in the lively and 
fanciful langu^e of Plutarch, were erected by Plato of his great philofiopbiosl 
work, the Atlantis, and to which the cella and roof were never added by that 
phUofiopher, are compared by the Ctueronean moralist to the structure of the 
vast and unfinished Olympeium which is now before our eyes. 

Beyond the Temple of Jupiter is the small stream of the Ilissus. It 
descends from the slopes of Hymettus, bounds the Ltgeum, which is 



ftdomed with porticoes and groves, famed aa the school of Aristotle and his 
sacceasors, and passing between a email Ionic temple dedicated to the Iliasian 
Muses on the right, and the Panathenaic Stadium on the left, it skirts the 
southern wall of the city : near the Temple of Jupiter Olympius it flows in a 
cascade through several ducts channelled in its rocky bed, and is there joined 
by the fountain Callirrhoe, the only fresh-water spring at Athens. Having 
irrigated the gardens in the southern suburb of the city, the Ilissus loses itself 
beneath the rocky soil in the plain, and in the direction of the most soathem, 
the most ancient, and the nearest harbour of Athens, — the Phaleruh. 

The mountains JE.ga\em, Pames, Brilessus, Pentelicus, Hymettua and 
Lycabettus, the stream of the Ilissus, and the harbours of the Peirseus and 
Phalerum, were daily in the eyes of the inhabitants of Athens: they are 
connected with the most remarkable events of Athenian story ; they are the 
sources whence they derive many of the necessaries and ornaments of life, 
and a considerable part of their affluence and power. It will, therefore, 
appear a very surprising circumstance, that the name of not one of tbem is to 
be found in the extensive remains of the Tragic Poets of Athens. If onr 
knowledge of the geography of Attica were to be gathered only from the 
extant works of j^schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, we should not be 
acquainted with the name of a single mountain on the Athenian soil. That 
this is not the result of chance is clear, not only from the nature of the case, but 
also from the fact, that in the less copious writings of the comic Poet of Athens, 
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Aristophanes, nearly all of them occur, and that with considerable frequency. 
This diRerence, observable in the practice of these two olassea of poets, with 
respect tothe great natural features of Attica, may, we think, be thus explained. 
The objects to which we refer were too familiar to the ear and the eye, and too 
nearly associated with the common details of daily life, to be susceptible of that 
ideal grace with which Athenian Tragedy required that its materials should be 
invested. For this reason, it seems, the authors to whom we allude did not 
venture to introduce into their poems names which would have excited in the 
minds of their audience a train of ideas very different from those thoughts and 
recollections which it was the design of the Tragic Muse to produce. 

It is unfortunate that we possess none of the dramas which were exhibited 
io the Theatres, of which the vestiges still remain, of Argos or of Tanagra. 
For, as in the tragedies of ihe Athenian stage, we meet with frequent men- 
tion of the natural objects in the neighbourhood of those places, — so that, 
while we learn nothing with respect to Athens from Athenian Tragedy, we 
derive from it much topographical information about tfiemy—md as we 
there read of the river Inachus and the Arachnsean hill, in the neighbour- 



hood of Argos, and of the stream of the Asopus and of Mount Cithieron in 
the Tanagraan region, so we might expect to have found in the productions 
of the Argive or the Boeotian Muse, some reference to the waters of the 
Athenian Ilissus, and to the mountain-ridges of Fames and Hymettus. 

We are compelled, in the absence of all early Greek epic, tragic, or 
lyrical authorities on the subject, to resort to the songs of Ituhan barda, who 
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have not been sparing in their allueions to tho objects which we have 
specified above as forming the oii>8t prominent features in the landscape of 
Athens. It is to be regretted, however, 
that with very few exceptions, their de- 
scriptioOB are as little valuable, from 
their want of familiarity with the subject, 
as those of Athenian pdets would have 
been objectionable to Athenian readers 
from their excess of it. 

It was the policy of that great Stat«- 
man, who saw that the glory aud power of 
Attica must be buoyed up on the surface 
of the sea, rather than rest on a fixed and 
'-,■■ solid foundation of terra Jirma, io endea- 

"""" " " "" Tour, if we may so say, to make Athens an 

island. This was the object to which he directed all hie exertions. In the 
language of the Comic writers of the time, he took the shield and spear from 
the hands of the Republic, and put into them the rower's cushion and the oar. 
Having succeeded in rebuilding the walls of the City, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Spartans, Themistocles, of whom we speak, turned his 
eyes to the Peirseue. He observed the natural beauty and excellence of that 
harbour, and devoted his energies to make it worthy of the first maritime 
people of Greece. He surrounded it with military fortifications, and consti- 
tuted it, aa it were, the stronghold and Acropolis of Athens itself. 

But it was not in his power to execnte his own plans to their full extent. 
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ThemistocleB was banished in r.c. 472, six years after he liad rebuilt the 



walls, which he was now forbidden to enter. His father, one day walking 
with him on the shore of the PeineuB, had pointed to an old battered 
trireme, no longer seaworthy, whose gaping planks were left to fall in 
pieces upon the sea sand, and — There, said he, my son, in that vessel you 
behold the fate of the statesmen of Athens. He might have added — There 
you see the end of the great founder of the Peirseus itself. 

Cimon and Pericles carried on the design which Tbemistocles had begun. 
About the year b.c. 465, the former commenced the building of the two walls 
which, starting from the south-west side of the city, ran down, the one to the 
northern horn of the harbour of Peirreus — the most northern of the three 
ports of Athena — the other to the southern side of the port of Phalenim, the 
most southern of the same. Thus the Athenian city assumed the form of an 
insular triangle, secured by two broad, long, and lofty bulwarks from external 
assault, and enjoying, by means of two outlets at its base, an easy communica- 
tion with the sea. 

Another stop still remained to be taken, in order to give full effect to the 
designs of Themistocles. The Peineus had now become the principal, and 
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indeed the only harbour of much importance; Phalerum was einking into 
neglect. But if the southern line of fortification, which connected the city 
with the latti^r, were surprised and stormed by an invading enemy, both the 
harbours became his, and the approach to the city itself was uninterrupted 
by any further barrier. Besides this, from the largeness of the angle of 
divergence of these two walls from the city, the defensive force of Athens 
was distracted, and did not easily admit of internal centralization. 

For this reason, Pericles, about the year b.c. 444, proposed to the 
Athenians in the assembly, that a third wall should be erected, which should 
connect the city of Athens with the touthtm horn of the harbour of the 
Peirteus. Socrates was present in the Pnyx on the occasion ; and the 
speech which Pericles then made, recommending that measure to his audience, 
seems to have made a deep impression upon the mind of the future phi- 
losopher, who was at that time little more than twenty years of age. The 
advantages arising both from this restriction of the fortified triangle, and from 
the more complete consequent insulation of Athens, and also from its closer 
union with its principal harbour, are too obvious to require any comment or 
illustration. The city of Athens was now like a large vessel moored by two 
cables, each of which dropped its anchor in the Peineus. 



-----'«*»!*-- 




^ T JJOMER commences Iiia catalo^e of the Grecian forces in the *^ 

\f^ second book of the Iliad with a description of the vesaela sup- <^ 

"p f plied by B«eotia. He enumerates thirty cities in that country ? -f 

^ which fumiBhed men and ships to Agamemnon. i 

I It is a remarkable circumstance, that while he refers to so I 

many towns as already existing in his age in the Bceotian territory, he 
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apecifies only a aiogle city in the neighbouring tlistriot of Attica. The sole place 
in the latter province which he mentions as having augmented the numbers of 
the Greek army, is Athens. But it is ob^rvable, that tiie contribution of this 
single city amounted to precisely the same sum as that which was supplied by 
the thirty towns of BcBOtia. Each of these two parties fumiehed fifty ships. 

We hence conclude, that . while Boeotia was much more thickly peopled 
than Attica in the Homeric age, the latter had already attained a degree of 
maritime skill which placed it as far above its rival >n that respect, as it was 
inferior to it in numerical strength. 

Both these circumstances are in strict accordance with the physical qualities 
and features of the two countries to which they relate. Of the causes which 
tended to produce the nautical and commercial celebrity and affluence of Attica, 
we have already spoken. Both negatiTely and positively they existed -there in 
the highest degree. The same may be said of the natural endowments which 
conduced to give Boeotia a superiority over its neighbour in the number of 
cities which covered its soil, and in the aggregate amount of its population. 

If we take our station on the summit of the lofty citadel of Obchohends, 
at the north-west angle of the Cephissian or Cofaic lake, and cast oar eyes 
westward, we have below us the principal river of Bceotia, — the Cephissus. 
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It takes its rise at Lil^a in the mountain district of Boris, at a distance 
of thirty miles to the north-west of this point, and flows down a rich and 
beautiful valley near the walls of ancient towns of great importance and 
renown in the early days of Greek history. It leaves Amphiclea, Tithorea, 
Daulis, and Panopeus, on its right bank, and Elatba, Htampqlis, and Adar 



on its left. It then crosses the boundary of Phocis, and soon after discharges 
itsvlf into the lake at the south-eastern foot of the Acropolis of Orcbomenus. 

This valley is the avenue by which the inhabitants of Doitis, Malis, and 
Tbksbaly .communicate with those of Boeotia, and with the south-eastern 
parts of the continent and peninsula of Greece. A little before its arrival 
at Orcbomenus, it expands itself into a wide plain, on the eastern side of 
vhicb is the Copaio Lake, while the western is bounded by the cliffs of 
Parnassus, and the southern by the slopes of Hiilioon. 

This plain is the largest in Bteotia ; situated as it is on the margin of an 
extensive lake,, and watered by a river which is fed by numerous tributary 
streams flowing into it from Mount Cnemis on the left bank, and Parnassus on 
the right, and intersected by various other brooks which descend from the glens 
of Helicon on the south ; placed also at the termination of the defile which 



leads from the north-eastern provinces of Greece into the rich pastures of 
Boeotia, it hecamo naturally the seat of affluent &nd powerful cities, which 
derived their principal revenues from the productions of its soil. 

Of these towns, five must be mentioned ns the most eminent. They lie in a 
semicircular curve, and at nearly equal intervals from each other. The series 
of mountain-heights on which they stand, taken together with the western 
boundary of the lake, girds the plain of which we have been speaking. 
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ui iive luiies, Eeparitiea irom a oy ine nver 
Cephiseus, and placed npon a ateep rock of grey granite, is the elevated fortress 
of Ch^ronea. To the south of Chceronea, at a Biroilar dietance on a oorthern 
declivity of Helicon, and on the left bank of the river Hercyna, is the citadel 
of Lebadea, rising from a precipitous cliff, on the eastern foot of which lien 
the town. Passing from this place to the south-east for the same number of 
miles, and along the roots of Helicon, one of which bears the name of the 
Laphystian hill, we arrive at the base of the created summit of Cokonea. 

If we pursue our course to the east of this spot, we cross several rills 
which flow from the heights of Helicon on our right, one of which bears the 
name, sacred to the Muses, of the Libbthhian Hill, and which enter the 
Copaio Lake on our left, at some distance from the road. 

After a journey of a little more than five miles in the same direction, we 
find ourselves at the western gate of Haliabtus. As we commenced at 
Orchomenus, with the shore of the Copaio Lake at its north-west angle, so 
here at Haliartus we are brought once more upon its brink at its south- 
eastern extremity. 

Those who treat of the geographical divisions of particular countries on 
the face of the terrestrial globe, feel, we apprehend, sometimes tempted to 
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envy the privilege which is conceded to the topographer of the heavens^ who 
ifl permitted to group the objects of his science into certain forms and 
combinations; thus increasing the facility with which his speculations are 
comprehended by those to whom they are presented, and enduing the 
objects themselves with the qualities of a living and social existence. 

But to earthly topography such license is rarely and reluctantly allowed. 
In geography^ properly so calledi are no constellations. Each object is con- 
templated individually and in detail. This circumstance is partly a mis- 
fortune, arising from the nature of the subject itself, and partly a defect 
proceeding from the traditional practice of Geographers, who are wont to 
look rather at the natural and artificial features of the object immediately 
before their eyes, than to regard the relations which may subsist between it 
and others united with it by physical and local connexion. 

We are inclined, however, to suppose, that without being guilty of any 
violation of the laws of strict and literal accuracy, and without running the 
risk of degrading the particular objects described, either in importance or 
in interest, the Geographer may safely claim to himself more liberty in this 
respect than he has usually enjoyed. 

We confess, that we not only envy the Astronomer the possession of his 
Orion, his Lyra, his Pleiads, and his Bootes ; but we are inclined to. demand 
for ourselves, in fit proportion, and with due deference to his sublimer occu- 
pation, a share in that privilege which allows him to associate the particular 
objects of his science in such animate or inanimate combinations. 

This remark has been suggested by a consideration of the form presented 
by the five difierent cities of which we have spoken, when contemplated both 
with respect to each other, and to the principal featm*es of nature with which 
they are placed in immediate juxtaposition. 

Situated, as they are, in a semicircular curve, at equal distances from each 
other, and mounted on the crests of a range of hills which slope down into 
the plain between them and the Copaic Lake, they suggest the name of a 
natural Theatre, as the most appropriate designation by which they may 
be described. The semicircular line which connects these cities together, 
may be regarded, in technical language, as its Pbbcinction, or semizone : 
the sloping lines which descend from the heights on which they are, into the 
level area between them and the lake, form the Cavea, or shell of this 
Theatre ; the roads which lead in the same direction from their summits, and 
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oonverge, aa it were, to the oentre of the circle, are its Vix ; the semi- 
circular area itself may be considered as the Orchestra, of the Theatre : 
nor is it unworthy of observation, that this is the precise title which was 
given to it by ancient geographers, who, on account of its having been the 
field of so many battles, called it, — in the Greek though not in the more 
modem acceptation of the term, — the Orchestra op Mars. In the same 
manner, the western line of the Copaic Lake may be called it« PuLPrruM, or 
Stage. On the grounds, therefore, which we have stated, we speak of this 
district, which from its great importaooe in the annals of Greek history 
deserves especial regard, as the natural Theatre of Bceotia. 



We have referred in general terms to the conflicts which gave celebrity, 
and communicated a peculiar appellation, to the plain which lies at the feet 
of these five cities. From its position at the mouth of the valley of the 
Cephissus, and from its other local advantages, as well as from the richness 
of its soil, the plain of Orchomenus was frequently, from the earliest ages of 
Greek history, the scene of military operations, especially in the struggles of 
that city with its neighbour and rival Thebes. 

The name of Ch^bonba is connected with that last and fatal efibrt which 



the City of Athens, at the instigation of Demosthenea, made in conjunction 
with Thebes, in the mimmer of the year b.c. 338, to defend the liberties of 
Greece against the aggressions of Philip of Macedon ; and with the brilliant 
and decisive victory which was achieved in the same place by the Roman 
army under Sylla, over Archelaus and Taxilles, the generals of Mithridatee. 

At the foot of the hill of Coronea, the gallant and courageous leader of 
the Athenians Tolmides fell in a skirmish in the year b.g. 4'1'7, when he 
was on his way homeward, after the bold attempt which he had made with 
the aid of only a thousand volunteers to strengthen the Athenian party, 
which the victory of Myronides, ten years before at (Enophyta, bad 
established in all the cities of Boeotia, but whose power was destroyed by 
the disaster, above referred to, at Coronea. 

In the year b.o. 392, the same place was distinguished by the victory 
which was gained there by the Spartan leader Aoesilads and the inhabitants 
of Orchoraenus, over the combined forces of Argoe and Thebes ; on which 
occasion the victor spared the fugitives who took shelter in the neighbouring 



Temple of the Itonian Minkhva, and after wliich he proceeded on a 
religious pilgrimage to the Oracle of Delphi, in order to offer a tithe of the spoil 
that he had taken in his Asiatic campaigns, — an oblation which amounted 



to one hundred talents. The neighbouring city of Haliartub was as fatal 
to another general of Sparta, as Coronea was honourable to Agesilaus. In 
the year b.c. 395, Lysander, marching from Lebadea to HalJartus, where he 
hoped to be joined by the army of Pausanias — who, (from the interception of 
the letter of Lysander by the Thebans, in which that hope wa« expressed,) 
was unacquainted with his movements, and unable to appear in his support — 
found himself euildenly closed in, near the fountain Cissi;sba, which flows 
into the lake by the western wall of Haliartus, on the one hand by the main 
body of the Theban troops coming from Thebes, and on the other by a detacb- 
ment of the garrison which sallied forth from Haliartus itself. The Spartan 
General fell in the skirmish ; and the Thebans, strengthened by a powerful re- 
inforcement of Athenians, eager to avenge themselves on the destroyers of their 
city, and to regain their own preeminence in Greece, and aided by the military 
force of Haliartus, pursued the Spartans, who fled to the high grounds of 
Helicon which rise to the south of the city, and made much havoo among them. 
They themselves lost two hundred men by raslily venturing upon the steeps 
of the mountain, from which the fugitives assailed them with missiles and 
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frs^ents of rook, and thus repulsed them into the plain. This battle was 
fatal to the Spartan influence in Bceotia : Pausanias was compelled to 
evacuate that couDtry under circumstances of great ignominy and loss. 

We have spoken of the mountain cl!f& which rise on every side, except 
the eastom, of the basin of Orchomonus, and of the neighbouring cities 
specified above. The same description may also be correctly applied to the 
whole country of which this district forms a part. The whole of Bceotia Is 
girt with a belt of mountains: they form an elliptical ring, whose length 
extends from the south-east to the north-west. Beginning at the point where 
the eastern coast approaches and almost touches the island of Euboea, namely, 
at the bay of Aulis, immediately to the north of which it is connected with 
that island by a bridge, we have the grey limestone summits of Mtcales- 
Bus, and the precipitous rocks of Mbssapius, which leave between them 
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and the sea a narrow Blip, in which stand the remiune of SALOANEua, and 
of the fishing town of Anthbdon. 

Proceeding further to the north-west, we observe the bare ridges of Mount 
Ptouu, which rears three lofty peaks into the air, whose aides were 
formerly covered with thick woods frequented by wild boars, and through 
whose hard and rugged calcareous rock the waters of the Copaic Lake have 
pierced for themselves a subterranean channel into the sea. 

The Cnemidian hills, which stretch along the coast above the pass of 
Thermopylie and the waves of the Malian Gtilf, take their rise from the slopes 
of Mount Ptoum, and unite it with the long ridge of Q^ta, which falls into 
the chain of Pindus at the hill of Tyniphrestus, a point noticed above 
(m the twelfth page) as the centre to which the mountain radii of the 
southern part of the Greek continent converge. 

On the western side of Mount Ptoum rises the hill of Acontium, which is the 
eastern barrier of the vale of Cephissus. On it are the remains of the ancient 
cities of Abae and Hyampoi.is. Beneath its western foot the river Cephissus 
runs through rich and beautiful pastures, corn-fields, and olive-yards, into the 
Cephissian Lake. Over the other, or western side of the stream, hang the 
steep eminences of Ltcobeia, consisting of dark marble cliffs capped with snow, 
which are the eastern projections of Mount Parnassus. Beneath them is the 
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craggy hill of Daulis, lyin;; in thu fork between two streama which wa.ter the 
vine-clad slopes of the valley below it, and then, having united their waters at 
its eastern Foot, flow together into the channel of the Cepliissiis. 

From this point commences the long range of Helicon, which stretches 
onwards till it sinks down in a declivity near the oity of Thbspi^ and the Plain 
of Leuctra. Through this valley a river flows to the south-west into the Oorin- 
thian Gulf, being the only stream of Bwotia which discharges its waters there. 
After the interval of this plain, the ground again rises in the stem and rugged 
difis of Citlueron, which are separated from Mount Pamee on the east by the 



gorge of Phyle. A series of low undulating hills, stretching along the coast and 
interrupted by narrow plains, — such as that of Oropus, through which the river 
Asopus flows into the Kuboio Sea, and the clay level of Delium, famed for the 
battle in which Socrates saved the life of his young pupil, and for its Temple of 
Apollo, — connect the north-east extremity of Parnes with the heights of Aulis 
and Mycalessus at the narrowest part of the channel of the Euripus, and thus 
conclude the circuit which we have traced of the natural frontiers of Bceotia- 
The greater axis of the elliptical curve which has been just described 
measures a little more than sixty miles, — the lesser nearly amounts to forty. 
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The curve itself contains an area of more than one thousand square miles, 
being more than three hundred above the number of which Attica consists. 

Plutarch, in his Treatise of Rivers and Mountains, cites from Hermesianax, 
the historian of Cyprus, the following legend descriptive of the character of 
the two principal mountains which belong to the chain which encircles Boeotia : 
— " Helicon and Cith.sron were two brothers ; but very different from each 
other in temper and character. The former was mild and courteous, and 
dutiful to his parents, whom he supported in their old age. Cithaeron, on the 
other hand, was covetous and avaricious. He wished to obtain all the 
property of the family for himself. To gain this object, he destroyed his 
father, and afterwards threw his brother by treachery down a precipice : but 
he himself, also, was carried over the cliff at the same time from the thrust 
with which he impelled his brother. After their death, by the will of the 

Gods, these two brothers were changed into the 
two Moimtains which bore their name. Cithseron, 
by reason of his impiety, became the abode of the 
Furies ; the Muses, on account of his gentle and 
affectionate disposition, chose Helicon as their 
favourite haunt.'*^ 

The natural features of these two mountains 
are, as might be expected, in harmony with this 
mythological narrative. The dales and slopes 
of Helicon are clothed with groves of olive, 
walnut, and almond trees ; clusters of ilex and 
arbutus deck its higher plains ; and the oleander 
and myrtle fringe the banks of the numerous 
rills which gush from its soil, and stream in 
shining cascades down its declivities into the 
plain between it and the Copaic Lake. 

One of the heights of Helicon is the Libe- 
thrian hill, where stood, in ancient times, a 
consecrated grove intersected by two fountains ; 
beneath its shade were the statues of the God- 
desses to whom it was dedicated. Here also 
was the hallowed grotto of the Libethrian 
Nymphs. The site is now occupied by a Monastery about three miles to the 
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Bouth-west of Mazi, the modem village, whicli etaDds very nearly upon the 

site of the ancient Haliartus. 

On Helicon, according to the ancient belief, no noxious herb vas found. 
Here, also, the first narcissus bloomed. The ground is luxuriantly decked 
with flowers, which diffiise around a delightful fragrance. It resounds with 
the industrious murmur of bees, and with the music of pastoral flutes and 
the noise of waterfalls. Two of the sources which rise from its soil have 
acquired a celebrity unequalled by that of vaet rivers. Not far from the 
site of the village of Ascra, the residence of Hesiod, which is five miles to 
the south of Haliartus, rises the spring of Aoanippe ; the river of PsBHEsaDs 
takes its rise at the same spot. Still further to the south is the fountain of 
HippocBBKB, which springs from the earth above the valley of Marandali, 
shaded by pine trees, planes, and hazels. Near this fountain Pausanias saw 
a very ancient copy of the Works and Days of the Bard of Ascra, written 
upon lead, which the inhabitants of Helicon, who shewed it, muntained to be 
the only genuine production of that author. 

At a Monastery of St. Nicolas, a little to the north-east of Marandali, was 
recently found an inscription containing a catalogue of the Victors in the 
MussA, or Games in honour of the Muses, which proves that the grove conse- 
crated to them, in which these games were celebrated, stood near that spot. 

Pausanias enumerates the works of Art existing in the place at the time 
in which he visited it, namely, in the age of the Antonines. Here, at that 
period, were the statues of the nine Muses sculptured by three diflerent 



artists : here stood a group consiBting of Apollo, Mercury, and Bacchus, 
contending for the lyre ; near them was an erect figure of Bacchus, one of 
the finest works of M)Ton ; here was a portrait of Eupheue, the nurse of 



the Muses. The statues of great Poets adorned the same pUce : here stood 
the ancient minstrel Linus ; near him was Thamyris, already blind, striking 
a broken lyre ; Arion riding his dolphin ; Heaiod with his harp upon his 
knees; Orpheus surrounded with animals attracted by the melody of fais 
song, at that time stood under the shade of these trees : but they have all 
now disappeared ; while the trees wave, the flowers bloom, and the streams 
flow as they did of yore. 

Connected with Mount Helicon, and hanging upon its eastern slopes, is 



the ancient city of Thbspi^. The character of its early inhabitants forms 
an agreeable and an appropriate feature in the natural scenery which ha« 
just been described. The Thespians were regarded as the most refined and 
intellectual among the ancient tenants of Bceotia. Here stood the famous 
statue of Love, from the chisel of Praxiteles, which induced so many 
strangers to visit Thespiae, as his Venus attracted them to the island of 
Cnidos. At the present day a broken inscription remaining on the spot 
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exhibits the name of Praxiteles, which was probably attached to one of the 
productions of that sculptor. Here also were works of Lysippus and other 
masters of renown. 

The Erotidia, or Games in honour of the Deity of Love, drew also a large 
concourse of foreigners to Thespise. The story of Amphion and Zethus, who 
were natives of this place, is of Thespian origin, though they are both 
intimately connected with the history of Thebes. The character of Amphion, 
indeed, as contrasted with that of his brother Zethus, — ^the yielding and 
humane disposition of the one, and his inteUectual refinements, compared with 
the inflexible austerity and the illiterate rudeness of the other, — ^might well be 
considered as fit representatives of the two different tempers which distinguished 
the inhabitants of this city from those of its rival Thebes. 

It redounds much to the honour of the Thespians that their successful 
cultivation and patronage of the imitative arts seems to have given them 
purity of taste without fastidiousness, and delicacy without feebleness. 
Seven hundred Thespians alone were found among all the inhabitants of 
Continental Greece to join the army of Leonidas at the pass of Thermo- 
pylsB. At the conflict on the neighbouring plain of Plateea, this city sent 
eighteen hundred men, who contributed tlieir energies to win the glory of 
that day, while the soldiers of Thebes fought against them in the ranks of 
the Barbarians. 

A little before the battle fought on the field of Leuctra, which lies on the 
way between this place and Plateea, the walls of Thespise were destroyed by 
the hostile Thebans. But it is probable that, when at a subsequent period 
their city had been restored, it owed its preservation to this very hatred and 
revenge of the Thebans, which won for the Thespians the favour of the 
Romans, who were exasperated with their Theban foes, and were on that 
account more amicable toward the inhabitants of Thespise. In the time of 
Strabo, — that is, in the Augustan age, — ^there remained but two Boeotian 
towns which had not then fallen into a condition of ruinous decay. One of 
these was Thespi^, the other Tanagra. 

There is a road which leads through the gap of Helicon and Cithseron 
from Thespise to the Bay of Creusis in the Corinthian Gulf, which was the 
Epineton, or maritime station, of that city, and the only Boeotian port upon 
that sea. From Creusis a road conducts to iEoosTHENJs by the coast round 
the western foot of Cithseron, which leaves a narrow ledge between it and the 
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shore. This is the route by which the armiea of the Peloponnesus usually 
penetrated into Bceotia. 

The aspect of Cithieron is, 3& haa been obBerved, the reverse of that of 
Helicon ; it is savage, cold, gloomy, and inhospitable. Helicon waa con- 
secrated to the Muses ; but Citlueron was the mountain of the Erinnyes, 
and rang with the frantic yells of the wildest nocturnal orgies of Bacchanalian 
revelry. All the mythological traditions which are connected with it partake 
of the physical sternness which characterizes the mountain itself. The dark 
foreete of pine trees and silver firs which crown the precipitous cliffs, and 
the caves which are hollowed in their craggy sides, were, according to the 
songs of Greek poets, the witnesses of inbuman and sanguinary deeds. 
Here Pentheue, the Theban King, was pursued by the infuriate troop of 
women led on by hie mother and sisters, and torn in pieces by their hands. 



Here Actieon, the son of Aristeeus and of Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, 
having, on a sultry day when he was hunting, ascended from the Gargra- 
phian fount in the plain below, where Diana, when bathing, was seen by him, 
was mangled by his own dogs, which were set upon him by that Goddess. 
Here the luckless (Edipus was exposed by order of his father. Here, a little 
more than a mile to the south of the loftiest summits of the mountain, which 
is upwards of four thousand feet in height, and overhangs the site of the 
ancient Plataea, was the altar of the Cithteronian Jupiter, to which the 
fourteen cities composing the Bceotian Confederacy brought, at the feast of 
the Dfedalia, every sixty years, fourteen statues of oak, and burnt them 
upon an altar of wood on the summit of the mountain. Here is a grotto 
formerly dedicated to the Spbhaoitian Nymphs, who inspired men with 
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the frenzy known to the Greeks of old by the name of Nympholupey. 
The whole mountain was identified with the wildest and most piunful pasraomi 
which distract and agonize the hiunftn heart. It wa£ dedicated to Tragedy, 
while the mountain on the western side of the valley was sacred to the genius 
of Pastoral Poetry. Citbseron and Helicon were, if we may use the com- 
parison, the Mount Ebal and the Mount Qebizih of Greek geography. 

From Thespise to Platsea is a distance of seven miles : the road lies to the 
oouth-eaat, across the valley which we have described as severing Helicon 
from Cithseron, and as the only outlet leading from the interior of Boeotia to 
the Corinthian Gidf. 

The ruins of the city of Platsea are on the steep and rugged elopes which 
fall from the heights of Citheeron into the valley on the north. In this 
lower ground, and near the walls of the city, two small rivers take their rise, 
and flow in opposite directions. They are both fed by smaU brooks falling 
from the sides of Cithffiron. The one is the ancient Obbob, which rises to 
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the east of Plattea, runs along the valley in a westerly course, and discharges 
itself into the harbour of Creusis. The other is the Asopus, which, in the 
language of Boeotian mythology, was described as the Father of Oeroe. It 
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Bprings from the pl^n between Leuctra and Plateea, and flows on the north of 
the latter towards the east. It passes by the eitea of Htsi^ and Erythr.* 
on its right bank, leaves Tanagra on its lefV, and falls into the Euboic Sea a 
little to the north-east of the town of Oropue. 

The tract of country watered by these two streams is the great southern 
vale of Boeotia ; it measures in leagth nearly forty miles. 

Between the sources of these two rivers the road from Thebes to Plattea 
passes, and then, after entering the latter city, it climbs the heights of 
Cithferon, and, at a spot formerly known by the name of the Oakhkadb, or 
Drtoscephal^ divides itself into two branches. That to the south-east passes 
by the defile of (Enoe and the city of Eleuther«, to Megara on the right, and 
to Elensis and Athens on the left. The other leads to the south-west, by the 
mountains of Obraneia, to the isthmus of Corinth and the Peloponnesus. 



In the autmnn of the year b. c. 479, Mardonius, the Persian General, who 
had been left in Greece by Xerxes, with three hundred thousand of lus best 
men, marched from Athens, which he had utterly destroyed, over the heights 
of Fames, by the pass of Decelea. He proceeded by Oropus, and having 
crossed the river Asopus there, inarched along it« left bank till he came to 
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the city of Tanagra. Here he halted for one night. He then proceeded in 
the same direction till he arrived, on the next day, at Scolub, the frontier 
town of the Theban territory. There he laid waste a part of the meadow 
land, not for the sake of injuring the Thebans, who were his friends, but in 
order to form an encampment for his large force, and to provide himself with 
a place of refuge in case of emergency. With this view, he surrounded with 
military fortifications of planks and palisades an area of a square mile. This 
fort was on the left bank of the stream ; its southern face was parallel to, and 
nearly coincided with, the interval between the cities of Erythrae and Hysise 
on the other side of the stream. The line of the army not only exceeded 
this interval, but also extended westward, so as to face a part of the Plata&an 
territory. 

Such was the position of Mardonius and his army before the battle of 
Plateea. His force consisted not merely of Persians and Modes, Bactrlans, 
Indians, and Sacae, but was reinforced by auxiliaries from the Greek cities 
which had espoused the cause of the invader. Macedonia, Thessaly, Phocis, 
and the greater part of Boeotia, were now in his power, and augmented his 
military force. Besides these, a mixed multitude of different nations, 
Phrygians, Mysians, Thracians, Pseonians, and ^Egyptians, swelled the ranks 
of Mardonius. His army is said to have amounted to three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, exclusive of cavalry. It nearly doubled the number of that 
which had fought eleven years before in the same cause on the field of Marathon. 

In order to understand clearly the circumstances of the battle of Plataea, we 
must remember that the Greek force occupied three wholly distinct positions, 
at three different periods ; while, with the exception of temporary advances 
for the purpose of attacking their antagonists, the Persians, remained, during 
the whole interval, from the time of their first appearance in the Platean 
territory to the day upon which they left it, in the same square encampment 
which has been described above. 

The Athenians, having joined the Lacedsemonians at Eleusis, marched 
over Mount Cithseron at the pass of Dryoscephalse, and took up their 
station on the rugged declivities of the mountain, at Erythrae, on the soath 
side of the Asopus. This was their first position. Here they stood in fS^se 
of the Persian encampment, which was on the other side of the river. 
While occupying this post, they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Persian cavalry, commanded by Masistius, the next in dignity to Mardonius 
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in the hostile army. It was met by the Megarians and Athenians, who 
formed the Greek van. Masistius himself fell in the encounter, and the 
Persians fled to their camp. 

The result of this skirmish encouraged the Greeks; being also in want 
of water, they determined to descend lower into the plain, and advanced 
a little to the westward, towards Plataea: they then encamped near the 
fountain Garoaphia, not far from the sacred enclosure of the hero 
Andocrates, on the right of the road from Platsea to Thebes, and about a 
mile to the east of the former. This spot was well supplied with water, 
being irrigated by several streamlets flowing from Cithaeron into the Asopus. 
Such was the second position of the Greeks. 

The Lacedaemonians held the right wing, or that nearest to the mountain, 
according to the received practice in such cases at that time. But a ques* 
tion arose, who should occupy the left. There were two competitors for 
this honour, — ^the Athenians and the Tegeseans of Arcadia. The matter was 
referred by common consent to the Lacedaemonians, who decided in favour 
of the Athenians. The latter accordingly posted themselves in a lower part 
of the valley, near the banks of the river, and almost at right angles to it. 
The Greek force, beginning from the right wing, consisted of Tegeaeans, 
Corinthians, Potidaeans, Orchomenians of Arcadia, Sicyonians, and of troops 
from different cities of Argolis, Euboea, and Epirus, from Leucas, Cephal- 
lenia, and iEgina, and towards the left wing from Megara, Plataea, and 
Athens. The greatest number from any one city was ten thousand : this 
was furnished by Sparta: the next was eight thousand, and was supplied by 
Athens. The entire force amounted to one hundred and ten thousand men ; 
it possessed no cavalry. 

The Lacedaemonian King, Pausanias, had the command of the whole. 
The right wing of the Greeks was confronted by the Persians : next in order 
in the Barbarian force stood the Medians, Bactrians, Indians, and Sacae : 
the Boeotians, Locrians, Malians, Thessalians, and Phooians were stationed 
in the right wing, opposite to the Athenians in the Greek left. . 

In this state, the armies remained in sight of each other for ten days. 
Both parties were indisposed to commence the attack. The Greek sooth- 
sayers who were retained in the camp ' of Mardonius, promised him the 
victory, provided he remained on the defensive ; and Tisamenus, the son of 
Antiochus, a native of Elis, who was the most renowned among the augurs 
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of that age, predicted to the Lacedsemonians, that if they abstained from 
crossing the Asopus, their cause would be successAil. A change in the 
disposition of the Greek force, by which the Lacedsemonians were trans- 
ferred to the left wing and the Athenians to the right, — ^although it was a 
mere temporary manoeuvre, and the two parties resumed in a short time their 
former positions, — ^induced Mardonius to believe that a panic had seized the 
camp of his antagonists, and inspired him with that confidence which at last 
proved the cause of destruction to him, and of success to the enemy. 

He despatched a herald to insult the Lacedsemonians in consequence of 
this supposed confession of their inferiority and fear, and to challenge 
them to send a detachment into the plain to meet an equal number of 
Persians, in order that the fate of the two armies might be decided by the 
issue of that contest. 

Pausanias, unmoved by this contumelious treatment, and having held a 
council of the other generals, gave orders for a retreat further to the west. 
The point to which the troops were commanded to retire was called the 
Island, — ^more correctly speaking, it was a peninsula^ — ^formed by the 
confluence of some small tributary streams, falling from the slopes of 
Cithseron into the river Oeroe. 

The Greek centre, not content with this retrograde movement, fell behind 
the city of Platsea, two miles in the rear of their former position. The 
decision of the generals was but partially executed by the rest of the anny. 
The right wing retreated only for a mile, and took up its station about 
a thousand yards to the east of Platsea, upon the rugged declivities of the 
mountain, by which it was protected from the incursions of the enemy'^B 
cavalry. The Athenians on the left wing fell back from their former position 
in the direction of the Island, and posted themselves in the plain, between 
some low hills and the city of Platsea. Such was the third and last position 
of the Greeks. 

By the reluctance which they had shown to obey the orders of their com- 
mander, and by the consequent separation of its different members, the destruc- 
tion of the Greek army would have been inevitable, had not the presumption 
of the Barbarians been greater than the insubordination of the Greeks. 

Mardonius, having observed the movements of the enemy, and relying 
upon the persuasion which he had before felt that they were attempting to 
escape from him, led forth the Persians from his encampment, and rapidly 
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erossed th^ Asopus, as if in pursuit of the Lacedfiemonians. He did not 
perceive the Athenians in the plain, on account of the low hiUs which inter- 
cepted his view. The rest of his army, perceiving the advance of their 
general, rushed with one accord, in great confusion, with loud shouts, and at 
their utmost speed, from the same place, in full confidence of making their 
foe an easy prey. Pausanias, in great distress, sent to the Athenians for 
aid. As they were advancing to the right in order to relieve him, they were 
themselves met by the auxiliaries on the Persian right, and checked in their 
progress. Thus the Lacedaemonian king was left alone to face with only 
fifty-three thousand men the main body of the host of Mardonius. The 
victims were unfavourable, his army unwilling to move, and exposed to a 
shower of missiles shot by the Persians from behind a breastwork of shields. 
At this moment the presence of mind of Pausanias rescued his army, and 
saved Greece. He turned his eyes to the Temple of Juno behind him 
in the city of Plateea, and in the midst of the conflict invoked the com- 
passion and aid of that Goddess. Immediately the sacrifices became pro- 
pitious. The courage of his troops was restored: they burst through the 
breastwork of the Persians, who flung away their bows and grappled with 
their adversaries in close fight. The Persians displayed great courage : they 
seized the javelins of the Greeks, while the latter were in the act of dis- 
charging them, and snapped them asunder. Mardonius, mounted on a 
white horse, and having around him his chosen cavalry, consisting of a 
thousand men, appeared where the conflict was hottest, and turned the tide 
of battle by his presence. But, having exposed himself by his bravery, he 
receives a wound from a noble Spartan, Aeimnestus, and falls. The flower 
of his army, — his chosen cavalry, die near him ; and the rest of the force 
being unprotected, on account of the looseness of their garments, and 
fighting, as it were, unarmed, against heavy-armed men, betake themselves 
to flight, and rush to their encampment on the other side of the Asopus. 
This, having been assaulted in vain for some time by the Lacedfiemonians, 
was at last stormed by the Athenians, who arrived soon after the former had 
commenced the attack. 

The Persians made no longer any resistance : they stood still, stupefied by 
fear, and were mowed down by the enemy. Of -three hundred thousand 
men, only forty-three thousand survived the battle of Platsea. 

Having traced the outline of mountains by which Boeotia is surrounded. 
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we proceed to consider some of the physical, political, moral, and social conse- 
quences arising from the particular position and natural qualities of the country. 
We observe, in the first place, that thia moontain circle touches three 
different seas : on the north-east side it is bounded by the north Eubcean 
channel, by which Bceotia is brought into connexion with ThesBsly,* and 
Macedonia, and the Euxine Sea. On the east, the south Eubcean Gulf 
opened to it a way to the Archipelago, and to the Asiatic shore ; and on the 
west side, the CrissEcan and Corinthian bays afforded it the means of com- 



municating with Africa, Italy and Sicily, and the other parts of the west of 
Europe. The advantage of thus possessing a triple sea was enjoyed by no 
other country in Greece ; and though this privilege was in some degree 
impaired by the mediocrity of the harbours and the difficulties which 
obstructed the access to them, on account of the mountain barriers which 
intercepted them from the interior, yet, if the character of its inhabitants 
had been such as to profit by the benefits conferred upon them by Nature, 
Boeotia would have become one of the first among the commercial nations of 
ancient Europe. 

Another result of the physical formation of this country exhibited itself 
within the horizon of mountains of which we have spoken. 
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The numerous Rivers which flow down from the rocky Bides of Mounts 
Messapius, Ptoum, Parnassus, Helicon, Cithieron, and Pames into the 
circular basin which they form, have, with only one exception, no natural 
outlet by any defile or valley into the sea. The Asopus alone, of all the 
Baeotitw streams, pursues it« course along its channel, and dificharges itself 
into a small bay in the Euripus without any interruption. > 

To compare great things with small, the Basin of Bceotia resembles the 
Atrium of an ancient house, such as we see at Pompeii or Herculaneum, 
into the centre of which the water falls from the roofs, sloping inward, of its 
four sides. To adopt the technical term, applied to the reservoir formed by 
this confluence of water, — the impluvium of Bceotia is the Copaic Lake. 

This collection of streams is the largest inhind sea in Greece. Its circum- 
ference was estimated by Strabo at forty miles ; since his time it has in- 
creased to sixty. 

This lake has exerted great influence both upon the fortunes of B<Botia 
and on the character of its inhabitants. Much of the fertility of the sur- 
rounding coimtry is due to it. It was to that part of Bceotia which bordered 
upon it, what the Nile is to ^gypt. Tlie wealth and splendour of the 
ancient Orchomenus were mainly derived from it. 

On the other hand, the encroachment of its waters has deprived the 
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Boeotian agriculturist of some of his richest soil. The cold and humid fogs, 
which added to the inclemency of the climate of this country, and were 
prejudicial to the health and intelligence of its inhabitants, proceeded from 
the same source. 

Nature has exerted herself to diminish these evils. The formation of the 
• mountain interval which divides the eastern end of the lake from the sea 
is calcareous. The fissures which gape in its strata admitted the water of 
the lake, which gradually wore itself a passage through the rock. It mined 
a subterranean passage through a mountain barrier of four miles in length. 
By this conununication the streams of the Copaic Lake discharge themselves 
into the sea. 

At the north-east comer of the lake are three of these channels : they 
are called Katabothra, or Subterranean Gorges, in the language of the 
country. By these chasms the water passes from the lake, and pursues its 
course in a north-eastern direction, tiU it issues from the ground in the vale 
of Larmbs, the Larymna of Strabo, and flows down into the bay which 
served as the harbour of that ancient city. Having, as the river Alpheus 
was said to have done, dived under the water, the Cephissus reappears, 
at the mouth of the sluice, in this stream, which bore its name. 

These subterranean emissaries were in ancient times not unfrequently 
closed by an accumulation of alluvial soil, which caused the lake to inundate 
the neighbouring country. To obviate this evil, numerous vertical shafts 
have been sunk through the rock into the channel of the river, by means of 
which it was freed from the obstructions that impeded it. These shafts 
exhibit some of the most interesting and wonderful specimens which exist 
in Greece of the skill and power of the engineers of antiquity. They were 
probably the means by which the princes of Orchomenus, Agamedes and 
Trophonius, who were famed for their mechanical genius, obtained from 
their fellow-countrjrmen the honour of an apotheosis. In later times, these 
pits were repaired and cleared by Crates of Chalcis, who presented to his 
employer, Alexander the Great, a report, which was subsequently seen by 
Strabo, of the success he had met with in draining by their means the sur- 
rounding plain, and bringing again to light some ancient cities, which had 
been submerged by the deluges consequent upon this obstruction. 

In considering the different ways in which the Copaic Lake exercised an 
influence over the population of Boeotia, we must not forget one of its 
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natural productions, which, though humble in appearance, was by no means 
unimportant in the effects which it produced. This is the reed which shoots 
from the loam of the lake, and whose tufted top waves in the wind over the 
surface of the water. It did much to affect the natural character of Bceotia. 

It has been said, and not unjustly, that what the marble of Pentelicus was 
to Athens, that the Reed of the Copaic Lake was to Boeotia. Both, through * 
the exercise of very different arts, supplied the natural means of expressing 
their thoughts and feelings to the inhabitants of these two countries. The 
reed furnished instruments for the periodical contests of flute-players in the 
Games in honour of the Oraces at Orchomenus, where it grew in the great- 
est perfection, in the musical festivals of Love at Thespise, and in those of the 
Muses at Libethra ; it produced a class of minstrels peculiar to Boeotia ; it aided 
the muse of Hesiod, of Pindar, and of Corinna ; it gave a melodious charm 
to the songs of the shepherds in the pastures of Helicon and on the banks 
of the Asopus ; and it was welcomed even to the Theatre of Athens, where 
it gave life to the songs and the dance of the tragic chorus. It indeed 
excited the jealousy of the Athenian, who loved to disparage and ridicule, 
especially on the comic stage, the minstrelsy of Boeotia, and who feigned that 
his ovm national Ooddess Minerva had been the first to play upon the flute, 
but that having observed, while so doing, the reflection of her face in a brook, 
she threw away in disdain the instrument which distorted her divine 
countenance. 

It has been above observed, that a great part of the ancient afiluence of 
Orchomenus, under its Princes of the house of Minyas, was due to its con- 
tiguity to the lake of Copae. That city stood at the confluence of the 
Melas and Cephissus ; the former flowing beneath its northern, the latter 
by its southern wall ; and between Mount Acontium on the west, and the 
Copaic Lake on its eastern side. It was, therefore, admirably fortified by 
natural defences. It occupied the north-east angle of the plain, the largest 
in Boeotia, which was under its sway, and from which it drew much of its 
power. It exhibited a perfect specimen of an ancient city. Its walls en- 
closed an irregular triangle, of which the apex and highest part was at the 
west, whence the two sides diverged, so as to follow the lines of two 
mountain ridges, commencing from that point, and sloping down toward 
the plain and the lake. Below the eastern side, which subtended the angle 
at the vertex, are the huge remains of the Treasury, and of the Temple of 
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the Graces, which carry back the thoughts of the beholder from the present 

day to times which preceded the siege of Troy. 

On this steep was the citadel ; it is approached by two flights of nearly 
one hundred steps cut in the rock. It commands a magnificent view of the 
lake and the plain. 

The basin of OrchomenuB is separated from that of Thebes by a moun- 
tain ridge at the south-east angle of the Copaic Lake. It resulted from 
the natural formation of the country, that the political government of 
Boeotia was vested in the two principal cities of these two plains. In the 
eariieet times, indeed, of Greek History, Orchomenus was not a part of 
Boeotia, which, Btrictly speaking, was confined to the Theban region, while 
that of Orchomenus formed an independent province. It seems also to have 
arisen from similar causes, that, after a long strugf^e for the pre-eminence, 
Thebes eclipsed her rival in affluence and power. Her soil was celebrated 
for its produce of com and wine ; its fertility is further shown by the crops 
of tobacco, cotton, and Indian com, which cover it. Thebes had also the 
advantage of a ready export for her productione, by her convenient position 
in the vicinity of three seas. 

The character of her inhabitants appears to have been affected in a remark- 
able manner by the physical properties of the place. The seven-gated citadel 
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of Thebes stood on a. small circulur hill, about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding plain. The base of the hill on the eastern 
and western sides is bounded by two small streams, which take their rise in 



the plain on the south, and flow in parallel courses to the north : further to 
the east, and running in a similar direction, is a third stream : this is the 
IsMBNos ; that to the east is Dirce ; between them is the Cnopus. 

Though at present the aspect of the place is bare and dreary, the suburbe 
of the city are described by ancient writers as verdant and picturesque, and 
delighting the eye by the luxuriance of the gardens which were blended with 
the houses there. The coolness of the climate, and the freshness of perennial 
streams, rendered it a delicious abode in the heat of summer. On the other 
hand, a Theban winter was a fearful thing. There were no woods in the 
neighbourhood, either to supply fuel, or to afibrd a shelter to the town from 
the keen winds and the drifting snow, which often blocked up the roads and 
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streets of the city. Frequent hurricanes swept down from the cliffs of 
Citbseron, and the water torrents deluged the plain. A proud, stubborn, 
presumptuous, and savage temper, and an insolent confidence in their own 
bodily strength and physical resources, were the peculiar characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Thebes ; and these national peculiarities seem to have been 
engendered and strengthened, in a considerable degree, by exposure to the 
inclemency of such seasons; aa tho elegance and the refinement of the 
Athenians was partly due to the light air, the dry soil, and tho gonial climate 
of Attica. 



i. nennaic vjuii. j. uv guiiioe wno 
coDduct«d him to the place informed him that there was no other practicable 
issue for the stream, because the whole of Thesealy, within whose limita it 
takes its rise, was girted by a belt of mountains. 

The historian Herodotus, who records this fact, adds, that tliere existed an 
ancient tradition that Thessaly was formerly a Lake, enclosed on all sides by 
lofty hills. It is confined on the east by Pelion and Ossa ; on the north 
Olympus, and Pindus on the west, form a natural frontier ; while on the 
south, the range of Othrys closes the outlet to the lower provinces of Conti- 
nental Greece. The basin of Thessaly lies within these boundaries. 
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It is obsened by the same author, that five rivers of importance descend 
from the sides of these mountains; the Peneus, Apidanus, Osochonus, 
Enipeus, and Pamisub ; that the four Utter discharge their streams in the 
firat, and that they all flow in a single channel, that of the PeneuB, through 
one narrow outlet into the sea. 

In the earher ages of Greek Mythology, when this defile, through which 
the Peneus passes into the ocean, did not exist, the confluence of these 
streams, together with contributions from the Boebean Lake, inundated the 
country with a deluge of stagnant water, which first found a free egress when 
Neptune with the stroke of his trident severed Olympus from Ossa, and 
made a channel for the river through the beautiful vale of Tempe. 

The legends of Thessaly all speak of the peculiar character of the country 
with which they are connected. They refer to the two physical elements 
which constituted the moat remarkable features of this region. We have 
either extensive views or distant glimpses of Sea and Mountains in them all. 



We have noticed the origin assigned to the long and narrow ravine which 
affords the only means of communication between the plains of northern 
Theeealy and the eea. We have also contrasted with this tradition, which 
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derives its origin from a time when the country was agitated by some great 
natural convulsion, the picture which has been drawn by ancient Poets of the 
more quiet and joyful scene exhibited in the palace of the old city of Pharsalia, 
when the hero of the land, Peleus, espoused Thetis, the goddess of the sea. 
In that hymeneal festivity, to which the Gods brought gifts, at which the 
Muses sang, the Nereids danced, and Ganymede poured forth nectar, we seem 
to recognize an imaginative expression of the calmer and happier state of 
Nature that succeeded the violent shock which had disturbed the foundations 
and altered the aspect of the wide district of Thessaly. 

The pleasure which the inhabitants of this country experienced, — which 
the Shepherd or the Huntsman felt, — when from the lofty cliffs of Olympus 
or of Ossa, or from the more cultivated declivities of Pelion, he looked down 
upon the wide expanse of sea below him, and beheld its swelling waves 
subside after a storm, and the hills of numerous islands in the distance 
gradually re-appearing as the dark clouds broke, and the white sails of many 
small vessels which now had ventured forth upon the sunny sea, received a 
form and expression in the fable of Ceyx and Halcyone, the Thcssalian 
princess. The former was wrecked on his return from a voyage to consult 
the oracle at Claros. The latter, on finding her husband'^s corpse upon 
the shore, was about to throw herself into the sea. Both were then changed 
into birds, which give their name to those seven halcyon days of winter, 
during which the female sits upon her eggs on the smooth surface of the 
waves, and which succeed the tempestuous weather of that season, and are 
themselves undisturbed by storms. 

It is not a matter of surprise, in the particular circumstances of the case, 
that Thessaly among all the nations of Greece was the first distinguished in 
the history of maritime enterprise. To the city of Iolcus, when its prince, 
Jason, had proclaimed the preparations which he had made for the voyage 
he was about to undertake, flocked princes and heroes from the different 
capitals of the Grecian soil, eager to join in the first attempt to cross the 
solitary sea, and to explore a land which no vessel had ever visited before. 
In the woods of Mount Pelion, which hangs over Iolcus, the pine-tree was 
felled which furnished timber for the ship in which the hero sailed, and a 
town in the Magnesian peninsula beneath the south-western roots of that 
mountain was called Aphet^, or the launching-place^ as being the spot from 
which their vessel, the Argo, commenced its voyage to the shores of the Euxine. 
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The Gontraat between Plain &nd Mountain, which is strikingly exhibited in 
the landscapes of Thesealian scenery, appears to have assumed a sensible shape 
in the mythological narratives of the struggles for superiority which occurred 
between the two tribes into which the population of Thossaly was anciently 
divided. One of these stands forth, if we may so speak, as the representative 
of the plain and of the manners and interests of ita inhabitants, while the other 
displays all the characteristics, both natural and social, which distinguish the 
dwellers in the wild foresta and on the steep rocks of tho mountainous districts 
of Thessaly. It is worthy of remark that to the former of these, namely the 
Lapith.«, is attributed the honour of having first tamed the horse, and taught 
him, by the use of the rein, to perform all the evolutions of the stadium and 
of the field, and of having thus laid the foundation of that glory which was 
afterwards the peculiar distiactioQ of the Thesealian cavalry. At the present 
day the traveller is reminded of the physical properties of this region, which 
conduced to the superiority of its earliest occupants in this respect, by the 
eight of the wide and level road in the neighbourhood of Labissa, upon which 
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the carriages of the modem Scopadse and Aleuadie of the country are some- 
times seen to roll, and by the appearance of those large wooden wains, supported 
by solid wheels, which aro drawn by slow teams of oxen across tho broad fields 
nndiTided by hedges that stretch from the Bouthcm side of the Peneus to the 
hills of Pharsalia. 



The wilder character of the Centaurs, who dwelt on the lofty regions of 
the mountains which surrounded the lowlands of Thessaly, was expressed in 
the very origin from which they were said to have been derived. In the 
mythological traditions of their birth, their ancestor, Centaurus, was reported 
to have sprung from a cloud which loft him on the earth in its course over 
the summit of Mount Pelion. The semi-ferine form, under which the Cen- 
taurs were represented by the poets and sculptors of Creoce, is comparatively 
of recent date. Nor, indeed, is it consistent with the hypothesis which 
regards them as tho original inhabitants of the hills, in contradistinction to 
the Lapitlue, the dwellers in the plain. To Homer the Centaurs were nothing 
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but Men of a rude and savage character. Of their equine form he knew 
nothing. It has been well observed that by Hesiod, or rather by the unknown 
Author of the " Shield of Hercules,**' they are distinguished from the Lapithse 
only by the greater rudeness of their warlike weapons. The measure of their 
relative civilization is supplied by the circumstance recorded by him, that 
while the latter attack their antagonists with javelins, the Centaurs repel 
them with pine-trees uprooted from their native mountains. In the lyric 
verses of Pindar, and on the marble walls of the Temple of Theseus, they 
first appear in the horse-like shape which was generally assigned to them 
by subsequent poets and sculptors ; a fact which may be attributed partly to 
their extraction from Thessaly, the land, among all the countries of Greece, 
in which the horse seems to have been first used, and which was distinguished 
from the rest by the equestrian superiority of its inhabitants. But in the 
plastic representations of the Centaurs to which we refer, the same character 
of wild ferocity is preserved ; they are exhibited as hurling on their foes huge 
fragments of rock torn from the hills on which they dwell, while the Lapithse 
are equipped with the usual weapons of Greek warfare. The Hellenic Heroes, 
Theseus and Pirithous, appear also in the ranks of the latter. The conflict, 
therefore, may be regarded as a general representation of the struggle, which 
was of so common occurrence in the earlier ages of Greek history, of rude 
physical force against courage disciplined by intelligence. 

So much for the evidence with respect to the natural properties of the soil 
of Thessaly and the character of its earliest inhabitants, which is supplied by 
the mythological traditions of the country. We turn to a cabinet of ancient 
medals, and in the compartment assigned to the numismatic productions of 
this region, we recognize similar expressions of the same thing. In some of 
the members of that collection we observe a figure of a horse reined ; in others, 
of one ranging at will and grazing in his pasture; in those of Larissa the 
fertility of the arable land as well as the richness of its meadows is indicated 
by an ear of com combined with the form of the same animal, while the 
ancient pre-eminence of Thessaly in the naval history of Greece is announced 
by the representation of the ship Argo bearing the figure of Apollo on its 
prow, and accompanied by the maritime emblems of a Dolphin and a Star, the 
harbingers of a prosperous voyage, which appear on the coins of the Magnesian 
Peninsula. 

The circumstance to which the stamped symbols last specified refer, namely 
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the ancient distinction which this country obtained from its connexion with 
the Sea, and perhaps also the fact of ita having once been, as is supposed with 
great show of probability, covered by that element, seems to receive some 
illustration from the denomination which it bears. 

The name of Tbbbsalt, as asagned to the region bounded on the north by 
the Cambunian bills, by Mount Pindus on the west, the ^gean on the east. 



and Mount Othrye on the south, is not of high antiquity. It does not occur 
in Homer. The Thessalians, as a confederate body, were unknown to him, 
while he speaks of the different individual tribes who occupied that district to 
which this title was subsequently applied. 

The Theesalians themselves, indeed, did not hesitate to derive their origin 
from a king of the heroic age who bore the name of Thesaalus : but the 
practice of creating from their own im^nation not merely one, but a series 
of ancestors, in order to account for their own national designations by means 
of such flattering etymologies, was too prevalent among the Greeks to allow 
of our placing any reliance on such genealogical deductions, unless supported 
by authentic and independent evidence. With respect to the princely person 
mentioned above, those who claimed to be his descendants were not agreed 
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among themselves concomtng his origin. At one time Thessalus was the son 
of Jason : at another he became the son of Hiemon, from whom this country 
had before been called Hsemonia; while another tradition made him a 
member of the family of Pelasgus. The historical account of the fact is this; 
that a party of Pelaagians from Theeprotia, in Epinia, crossed the Pindus 
and descended into the plain then called ^olia, to which they gave the name 
of Thessaly. The invaders are said to have derived their origin from the 
Pelasgians, who had been themselves expelled by the Hellenes from the same 
region, and had carried with them the worship of the Dodon^an Jupiter, and 
the sanctity of his Oracle, from the banks of the Peneus to the foot of Mount 
Tomarus on the Molossian and Tbesprotian frontier. Their descent upon 
Thessaly was therefore rather a return to an old than an occupation of a new 
settlement. The appellation by which they designated the country to which 
they came, was, we are inclined to conjecture from its early maritime character 
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and history, originally termed Thalasbia, or the land of the Sea : this name 
by a very common transposition of letters became Thassalia, and for the sake 
of greater harmony, to avoid the repetition of the same letter, Thesbalia. 
We commence our survey of the topographical details of Thessaly from 
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that point which is a starting-place to most European travellers in their 
excursions thither. 

Let us imagine ourselves as issuing foi*th from the gates of Jannina, 
on the eastern frontier of Epirus. A good road conveys us along the western 
brink of the lake of that city, whence we wind round its southern extremity, 
and pursue our course to the north-east. At about twelve miles from the 
town we stand on the summit of the hill of Drisko, where is a kiosk, a fountain 
shaded by a plane-tree, and a magnificent view. From one of its slopes, if 
we cast our eyes back, the city of Jannina is seen, shining with its domes and 
minarets and white castle rising out of the bosom of the placid lake : in front 
of us is a grand ridge of mountains, running parallel to the great Pindus chain. 

At the eastern foot of the hill of Drisko is the valley of Balduma, where 
is a bridge over the stream which winds along it : it is the work of the 
renowned All Pasha, as indeed are most of the bridges and the khans 
upon this route to Thessaly ; but now the grass grows over the paved road, 
the bridges are broken down, and the khans deserted. The most melancholy 
objects in this country are the improvements which were once made in it. 
They are effected, and then fall into decay, for there is no continuity of action 
in the governing power. The redeeming element of most other despotisms — 
hereditary succession — is here wanting. An Ali Pasha dies, and the roads 
made by him in his Pashalic become impassable. 

It is well for the traveller who pursues his journey in the summer, when the 
pebbly bed of the Aracthus and the Peneus, which in the winter season are 
swollen into formidable streams, serves him as a road. In a few miles from 
the valley above mentioned the ascent becomes steep. The scenery is wild. 
Wood grows in abundance, but there are no marks of cultivation except 
a few starved vines, and some patches of Indian com. Now the valley 
becomes a ravine, and the river a torrent. Soon we leave the latter, and 
ascend a steep to the left : this brings us on one of the crests of Mount Zygo, 
which falls down to the right in an abrupt and deep chasm, parallel to the road. 
To one who walks along the edge of this chasm, in the gloom of a dark evening, 
the effect of the gulf beneath is very grand. Having passed onward, he is 
surprised by the sight of many lights far beneath him on the right, closely 
glittering together on the opposite side of this deep valley. There is the town 
of Mezzovo. 

Let not the traveller who enters at night the khan of this place, — ^and we 
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may consider it ae a fair specimen of those which occmr in his road through 
this part of the Turkish empire, — dream of enjoying the comforts of an 
European inn. He mounts the external stone staircase, which leads up to 
the open wooden gallery, or balcony of the building, from which doors open 
into dark and bare cells, the planks of whose floors gape into crevices, through 
which he sees and hears what takes place in the stable below. Their walls 
are begrimed with smoke, and a wooden window admits the light and wind 
The rooms possess no ceiling ; but the conmion roof of the khan serves equally, 
for all. An attendant appears, and sweeps the dusty floor with a fan-like 
brush, which serves also to ventilate a wood fire when it is kindled. He then 
brings m and strews on the floor a mat or two, and leaves the pUgrim to his 
own resources. It is no doubt agreeable to reflect that, as the invention of 
alphabetical characters enfeebled the memories of men, and as the discovery 
of printing has impaired the art of writing, and the exceUence and frequency 
of inns have checked the domestic welcome and entertainment of strangers, so 
the amount of private hospitality must needs be great in a country where the 
public accommodations are restricted now, as they seem to have been in 
ancient times, to a roof, a mat, and a fire. 

In the ancient language of Greece, the term Mesavo was applied to the 
central part of the yoke which is placed on the necks of oxen, and thus 
unites the pair together. We are inclined to believe that this town derived 
the name which it now bears from its position in the centre of the mountain 
range which, let it be observed, is known at the present day by the appel- 
lation of Zygo, a term which signifies a yoke both in the ancient and modem 
dialect of this country. We would go further, and hazard a conjecture that 
the Mesapian chain, on the gulf of the Euripus, received its name from a 
similar circumstance ; and perhaps Messapus, the yoker of horses, in the work 
of the Latin Bard, may have borrowed his name from that of the instrument 
of his art. 

Mezzovo contains about seven thousand inhabitants. It is one of the 
principal stations for merchants engaged in the carrying trade from western 
Greece to Salonica and Constantinople. A proof of its prosperity is seen in 
its large school, supported by the town, on the walls of which are hung the 
maps of the famous Riga, which show how little is now known of Greek 
geography by Greeks. Near the school is a church and a churchyard. On 
the graves in the latter a small square wooden box is placed, which opens at 
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the top, and contains a skull and a small funeral lamp. Three times a year 
these lamps are lighted, and incense burnt on the spot. At a funeral the 
body is brought into the church on a bier, and loaves are distributed to the 
congregation. The marriage ceremony is called by the ancient Greek term, 
Stephanos^ or the crowning. The chaplet is carried in a basket, the sacred 
camstrum of old ; and the kinsmen of the bridegroom still faithfully preserve 
their primitive appellation of sympentheri^ slightly modified. 

The road over the Pindus dips down into the vale of Mezzovo, and then 
rises upwards towards the east. From this point to the summit of Zygo the 
ascent is steep and difficult. The rocky soil is sprinkled vrith trees and 
shrubs, of which the most numerous are the pine and box. Near the summit 
is a noble grove of beeches. This spot is about two hours distant from 
Mezzovo. The prospect from this point is bounded on the east by the 
snowy peaks of Olympus, distant from it about fifty miles. The sight of 
the plain of Thessaly is intercepted by the projections of the eastern ridges of 
the mountain : on these we behold the villages of Mokass and Malacass. 
This position is the most important and remarkable in the geography of 
Continental Greece. As such it has been selected above (in the third page) 
as the first central station from which a general survey should be taken of 
the most prominent features of that country. Near it the five principal 
rivers of Greece take their rise, and by their means we communicate from 
this place vrith all the Hellenic provinces and seas. By the Achelous we 
send our thoughts into ^tolia ; with the stream of the Aracthus we seem to 
visit the pleasant plains of Ambracia ; the channel of the Aous conducts us 
back to the shores of the Adriatic and of Italy ; while the Peneus wafts us 
on to the plains of Thessaly and through the vale of Tempo; and the 
Haliacmon, rising from the same hill, bears us to the same coast, that of 
the Thermaic Gulf. 

Our course lies from the source of the Peneus almost entirely upon the 
broad stony bed of that stream. On the right and left are parallel ranges of 
woody hills, rising from the river'^s edge, which is shaded by the thick foliage 
of plane-trees hanging over it. In the dusk of a summer^s evening the 
traveller who has started from Mezzovo at early dawn, will perceive in the 
distance the dark and lofty rocks of Meteora, standing before him like 
maesiye obelisks in the plain. 

Simeon Stylites placed himself on the capital of his Syrian pillar, where 
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be led the life of a hermit in solitude and eelf-mortification. We pass on tUI 
we come beneath the abode 

" Of tbe moDaslic brotherhood npoD rock 

who dwell, like Stylitse, some hundreds of feet from the plain below, on the 
summit of the cliffs of Meteora. 

The road leads from the khan of Kastraki through a plain covered with 
fields of cotton and groves of mulberries, and bears to the left through the 
straits made in the vale by the huge islands of rock, upon which these 
mouasteries stand, flung in confusion over the soil. A mythologist might 
imagine that these piles had been raised here by the ancient Giants, when 
they blockaded heaven with Olympus and Ossa, and the other mountains of 
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Thessaly, and that they were abandoned as part of their artillery when the 
Belligerents of earth were discomfited and routed by the Powers of heaven. 

While the traveller is standing beneath the principal Monastery of 
Meteors, he sees a rope appear from the cornice of the lofty rock above 
him ; he beholds it descend gradually, and at last drop at his feet. Attached 
to the rope by an iron hook is a small net. The hook is unclasped, the net 



spread upon the ground, and he takes his seat within it. The net is then 
closed around him and fastened again to the rope by the hook, and he begins 
his aerial ascent. He passes about four minutes and a half in the air, and 
then reaches the landing-place of the Monastery. 

In this singular manner do the Monks of Meteora communicate with the 
earth three hundred feet beneath them. They cast their net into the world 
below ; sometimes they enclose and draw up in it an inquisitive traveller, some- 
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times a brother Coenobite from Mount Athos, sometimes a Neophyte yearning 
for solitude and religious meditation : once they received in this manner an 
Emperor who came here, as is said, to exchange the purple of Constantine 
for the cowl of St. Basil. The Monks show in their cloisters a tomb which 
they assert to contain the ashes of that Emperor, John Cantacuzene. If their 
information is correct, the name of their Monastery, conunemorative of the 
transfiguration on Mount Tabor, and that dedicated to Barlaam which stands 
on the rock opposite, are curious mementos of the religious controversy 
concerning the nature of the divine light upon the Galilean Mountain, in 
which the Emperor, who abdicated his royal dignities to assume the character 
of Monk and Historian, took so active a part against the Calabrian Monk to 
whom the opposite Monastery is inscribed. 

The interior of the church is as handsome as painting and decoration can 
make it. Having passed through the narthex, or ante-chapel, we enter the 
body of the building, which is pannelled with stalls; on the right is the 
episcopal throne and the Prior^s crosier. On a horizontal tablet in the nave 
is a picture of the Virgin, inviting the devotion of her worshippers. In the 
library of the Convent is a large collection of ecclesiastical authors, among 
which are manuscripts of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil; the Codex of 
Sophocles, which is said to have existed there, has now disappe^ed. 

It is remarkable that no other notice of the singular rocks upon which 
these monasteries stand, should have survived from times of remote anti- 
quity, beside the Hellenic name which they bear in the present language of 
the country. Still there is an ancient town, described by a Roman His- 
torian as impregnable, which seems to have derived that character from its 
vicinity to these towering rocks. The city to which we refer is iEoimuM. 
This supposition is confirmed by an ancient inscription which exists on the 
eastern wall of the Church of St. John the Baptist at Kalabaka, a large 
village at the southern foot of the cliffs of Meteora. The purport of this 
marble is to commemorate certain honorary distinctions paid by that city to 
the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus, and his son Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus Caracalla. This stone furnishes an instance of the illustration afforded 
by ancient inscriptions to early geography. From it alone are we enabled 
to determine the site of iEginium, a place of nearly the same importance to 
those who entered Thessaly on the west, as the defile of Tempo to an army 
marching into it from the east. From a knowledge of the position of 
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iGginium, that of other places before unknown may be determined. The 
river Ion flowed by iEginium ; it is therefore the stream of Meteora. That 
river was also the eastern boundary of the Tymphsean territory ; hence the 
limits of that district are ascertained. The city of Oxyni^, again, stood on 
the banks of the Ion ; its position therefore may be defined with a very near 
approximation to the truth. Thus a fragment of stone inscribed with only a 
few words may serve the same purpose as a chapter of Strabo or Pausanias. 

Julius Caesar, when he marched into Thessaly to meet Pompey, thought 
it indispensable to possess the fortresses of iEginium and Gomphi. By the 
first he kept open the communication with Dyrrachium and Italy, through 
the second he corresponded with Athamania and the Ambracian Gulf. 
The former was the first object which he sought to gain on entering Thessaly, 
the latter was his next conquest when he penetrated further into that country. 
iEginium, we have seen, corresponds with the modem Kalabaka. The site 
of the latter was on one of the mountain ridges on the opposite or south side 
of the Peneus. 

The ancient towns in this district are so numerous that the traveller has 
neither time nor strength to explore them aU. He is tempted much to 
envy the lot of the Athenian General, for whom, while he was sleeping. 
Fortune, according to the picture, caught cities in a net. Passing along the 
left bank of the Peneus, and leaving on the right the castle of Tricca and the 
cemetery, which contains many ancient columns now used as tomb-stones, some 
of which perhaps once adorned the far-famed temple of i3Ssculapius in that 
city, we arrive at the small village of Glokoto. On the hill to the east of it 
are the walls of an Hellenic fortress in good preservation, and of four difierent 
eras, presenting specimens of the rough unhewn style of masonry, of the 
polygonal, the horizontal, and, lastly, of Roman brick-work. It is an agreeable 
surprise on mounting to the summit of this hill to find, not merely the ruins 
of one Greek citadel, but also to descry from them the walls of two others, on 
two eminences called Kortiki and Bloco, upon the opposite side of the stream. 
There exists another ruined fortress at Gritzano, about six miles to the north 
of our present situation. 

The ancient walls of Bioko are seen from the plain, running up the hill 
in a zigzag line like a mountain road. The reader of modem Greek will 
recognize in its name the Eulochus of the royal Byzantine Historian to 
whom we have alluded above, and it has perhaps succeeded the ancient city 
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of Metropolis, which was formerly bo important a station in this district of 
Tbessaly, as leading from it into jfitolia. The same reason which induced 
the Athamanian King Amynander to aim at the conquest of Oomphi, led 
his j^tolian confederates to wish for the possession of Metropolis. Hence 
arose their dissensions. These places were the keys which unlocked the 
granaries of Thessaly to their respective countries, Gomphi to Athamania, 
Metropolis to ^tolia. From a conBideration of their positional, the reason 
is evident why Ciesar in his Thessalian campaign passed immediately ^m 
the conquest of the one to the siege of the other. 

In about four miles from Glokoto we leave the town of Zabco on a hill 
nearly two miles to our left. This place is supposed, with much show of 
probability, to coincide with the ancient Pharcadon. Here ends the district 
of Thessaly, formerly called Histiaeotis. We cross by a ford in the river 
Peneus to the right bank, and shortly after come in sight of the white 
minarets of the town of Laribsa. 



The walls of this place exhibit that singular combination of fading antiquity 
and tawdry novelty, which is generally seen in the productions of Turkish 
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art. They consist of fragments of old columns and architectural mouldings, 
stuck together in a coarse crust of mud. The citjr gates are formed of 
gaping planks; above their clumsy wooden cornice stands a marble slab, 
bedizened with a lunar crescent shining from a dark cloud of straw and 
mortar. The Mosques are very remarkable for their number and magnifi- 
oence : there are said to be twenty-four, while there exists at Lariasa but 
one Christian Church. The character of the popuhition corresponds with 



these appearances. Nowhere will the traveller, who has come from the west 
or the south of Greece, have seen so many gi-ave figures, attired in rich 
dresses, sitting quietly before their doors, as here. Nowhere will he have 
met so many of those spectral forms stealing along the streets in their long 
white stoles, whose only visual communication with the world is by means 
of the two orifices for their eyes, cut in their linen shrouds. Such is the 
appearance of these Turkish Women, who recall to the memory the funeral 
processions of the members of those meUncholy Fraternities of Rome and 
Florence, when eng^ed in their solemn functions of chanting a dirge, and 
following the bier of one of their brethren to the grave. 
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It is a peculiarity of the city of Larissa that carriages are occasionally seen 
passing to and fro through its gates; but the heavy creaking carts, which 
swing slowly over the wide plains around it on the opaque disks of their 
spokeless wheels, are more agreeable memorials of the past, and supply more 
significant expressions of the natural qualities which rendered the political 
and social character of the Thessalians what, in ancient times, they actually 
were. 

This wide, fruitful, and level region, was, as it were, the base on which that 
character was reared; it produced most of the excellences which distin- 
guished it, and was abused to foster most of its vices. As upon it we see, 
for the first time, these tardy wains which, in the other parts of Greece, 
with few exceptions, would be useless; so in early times equestrian figures 
were first descried by the Greeks in the same plain, and grew here in their 
fancy into Centaurs. 

In war, the Bow would prove a weapon of the most service in an open 
country similar to the present, and therefore Thessaly was famed in the 
military history of Greece for the skill and efficiency of its archers* Con- 
trasting the bleak limestone clifls, on the crests of which the towns of the 
other provinces of Greece are generally placed, with these level areas 
shaded by branching plane-trees, and watered by copious streams, you 
seem to perceive a reason why the inhabitants of Thessaly were distinguished 
from those of the other Hellenic tribes by their luxury and refinement, 
and especially by their passion for the dance. From the same cause it arose 
that this country was the arena of so many military struggles, and the 
theatre of so many campaigns, from the earliest period of Greek history to 
the days of Caesar ; and such being the case, it is not to be wondered that 
there was little of independence or integrity in the Thessalian character, 
which resembled that of men who profiered the loan of an Amphitheatre 
to any two rival families of gladiators who applied to them for its use, and 
after the contest had terminated, professed a devoted attachment to the cause 
of the victors. 

Some of the more generous and enthusiastic spirit of the former inhabitants 
of this country seems to have descended to their posterity. " What have we 
done,^^ said a primate of Larissa, at a window of his mansion looking over the 
waters of the Peneus, to a European traveller, " of what have we been guilty, 
that we should be excluded by the last general treaty from the limits of free 
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Greece! Have we not striyen side by side with our fellow-countrymen for 
the liberty which they now enjoy! Have we not reeieted year by year the 
cmel violence of our present masters, and struggled to shake their yoke from 
oif our necks! We, the inhabitants of the ancient Hellas, — the cradle of 
Greece, — are banished from our own country ! Olympus is excluded, and 
with it the Gods of Greece are exiled from Greece by your treaties! 
Look," — pointing from the window as he spoke, at the stream which flows 
beneath it, which was then very low, and at the mountains capped with 
snow beyond it, — " the Peneus has wept itself almoat dry for grief, and 
Mount Olympus has grown old and hoary, for they are both exiles from 
their own land!" 

The remains of the ancient city of Larisea are very inconsiderable; 
some fragments of the walls of the Hellenic citadel are said to be inclosed 
by the buildings of the Turkish bazaar. The modern name of the town 
is identical with the ancient. In the walls of the palace of the Greek 
Archbishop are inserted many early inscriptions, which principally refer 
to contracts for the manumieeion of sUves, and call the attention to the 
well-known fact, which reflects little honour upon the Tbessalian character. 
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that the traffic in slaves was here carried on with great activity, and that 
a considerable portion of the wealth of its former inhabitants was derived 
from this source. Other ancient inscriptions are supplied by the tomb- 
stones, which have been perverted from their original purpose, and now 
stand over the graves in the Turkish cemeteries of Larissa. One or two of 
them which we find there are not unworthy of a place in the Oreek Antho- 
logy. The burying-grounds in which they exist present a singular appear- 
ance. They cover a considerable space ; their colunmar grave-stones of white 
marble, which are thickly crowded together, generaUy terminate in a crest 
or head-dress, which indicates the rank or profession of the person whose 
monument it is ; the Bey, the Mollah, the Cadhi, and the Imam, each has 
his own badge in this funereal heraldry ; the rank of one is expressed by the 
device of a mural crown, that of another by a conical apex, and of a third 
by a spherical tiara. The aid of colours is also called in to lend their 
eloquence to these silent epitaphs. 

" Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which Poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and, living private, 
I, day by day, frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks.*' 

The character of the celebrated place thus referred to by Ford in his Lover^s 
Melancholy, is best illustrated by a reference to the inscription cut in the 
rock on the right side of the vale, — " Lucius Cassius Longinus, the Pro- 
consul, made the road through Tempr.'*'* 

Tempo is a strong and very important military pass. To compare a small 
work with a great one, Longinus did for it what the Conqueror of Italy has 
done for the Simplon. It is a narrow rocky defile five miles long, in which 
there is often room only for the Peneus and a caravan to travel side by side. 
The ledge of rock between the inscription specified above, and the level of 
the stream, is only four feet in breadth, and the steps hewn in its surface, 
which is furrowed by the wheels of military waggons, are the result of the 
pioneering labour which that inscription is meant to commemorate. It was 
a suitable work for a general of Julius Caesar to facilitate the communication 
from Thessaly to Macedonia, — ^from Greece to the world beyond it. The 
vale is, as its name indicates, a cleft or chasm ; a deep natural canal, as its 
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may bo say, in the walls of this natur&l Corridor, but ia its paeement. Let 
ue pursue this comparison : it cannot boast of possessing any mural arabesques 
or frescoes, but it is inkid with fair flowers and adorned with a teseelated 



'-- "_ ■ river i'eneus runs in a gentle stream, stimulated here 

^- and there by eager Bpringa, bubbling from the earth by 

its side. Here is one, close to the inscription which we 
have spoken of above, of the brighteat and clearest green. Growing in the 
river it«e1f, and hanging their broad branches and thick foliage over its waters, 
are shady plane-trees, around whose boughs twine clusters of ivy and tendrils 
of the wild vine. The hanks are fringed with the low lentisk, the pliant 
Agnus Caetus, and the sacred Bay from which Apollo culled the shoot which 
he transplanted to the borders of the Castalian rill. The stream is said to 
abound with fish. The solitary wood-pigeon haunts the trees. 

Such are the beauties of Tempo itself; but it possesses other charms from 
its proximity to objects contrasted with it. The traveller who has toiled through 
long and sultry days across the dusty plains of Thessaly, without a tree to 
shade or a breeze to refresh him, and with little variety of hill or dale to 
relieve the dull monotony of the landscape, will gladly and gratefully turn his 
steps into this valley, and will pace with ease and delight on the green turf by 
the water side, beneath the shadow of these branching plane-trees, and of the 
grand and picturesque cliffs above him; and he will not then inquire too 
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scrupulously what portion of the pleasure which ho enjoys is derived from 
the presence of some agreeable qualities of the scene, and how much of it is 
due to the absence of others of a dillerent and contrary description. 

Pompey, after his defeat at Pharsalia, rode rapidly from the field of battle 
to Larissa, and thence hastened to Tompe. That valley was the only outlet 
by which be could escape from Thesaaly. He checked his horse upon the 
banks of the river in this glen, and quenched his thirst with some of the fresh 



water of the Peneus. It was then the height of summer, and he had ridden I 
more than forty miles. He never drank again of the rivers of Greece. [ 

We are now tracing his course in an inverted direction. There are few | 
objects of interest between Tompe and Pharsalia ; the road lies over a wide 
vacant plain, with a few groups of huts here and there scattered about it, 
swelling occasionally in low undulations, but without trees or hedgerows to 
vary and cbeer its interminable expanse. The traveller here seems to make 
DO progress ; he appears as it were to be becalmed in a wide sea of solitary 
plain. At about twenty-Gve miles' distance from Larissa, and a little more 
than one before entering Pharsalia, or, as it is now caUed, Pheuisala, we cross 



a bridge over the wide bed of a river which in the eummer Beaeon is nearly 
dry. Here ia a fine view of Phersala ; above the town, to the south-weet of 
it, riaea a craggy limestone hill, the site of the ancient Acropolis. With it 
commences the brink of the peat basin of Theesaly. Beneath its declivity is 
a long range of white houses, irr^:ularly built, and set off to much advantage 



by the contrast of the dark groups of cypresses spiring upward among them, 
and seeming to multiply, by their natural tall minarets, those of the mostjues 
which are near them. At the entrance of the town are fields of tobacco 
flowering in the summer with their tall stalks ; on the rugged hill above the town 
we trace along line of wall climbing upwards, which, from its massive mdences, 
seems to have been contemporary with the heroic ages of Greece. Above 
these enormous masses are occasionally courses of the later polygonal style : at 
the crest of the faill this range of fortification abuts on a keep, from which 
another wall descends into the plain, so that the area of the Acropolis, con- 
tained by these two diverging lines and a third at their base, resembled that of 
a spherical triangle, which indeed was the usual form of ancient Greek citadels. 
From the Acropolis we have a view of the plain, lying at our feet, on 
which Cfesar gained the decisive victory which made him the master of the 
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Roman world. The field where the battle of Pharsalia was fought is 
aitiiated between this hill and the river of which we have above spoken, 
formerly known by the name of Enipeus. Pompey drew up his forces so 
that his right wing might be protected by the rugged banks of that stream. 
The battle took place in August, and whatever defence was aiTorded by 
them, little could then have been derived from the river itself. This part of 
his army consisted of the Gilician legion and the cohorts of Spain, which 
Pompey considered as his best troops. In the centre was Scipio, at the 
head of the legions from Syria. Pompey himself commanded the left wing, 
formed of the first and third legions, which had been transferred by the 
Senate from Caesar to him at the commencement of the war. His camp 
was in the rear, on the south-east. Opposite to Pompey was Caesar, at the 
head of the tenth legion, which he placed, as was his usual custom, in the 
right wing. As Pompey had strengthened his left with the whole force of 
his cavalry, amounting to about seven thousand men, and also with a 
numerous body of slingers and archers, Caesar drew off from his own rear 
six cohorts, and posted them in opposition to these on his own right. His 
centre was led by Cneius Domitius Calvinus, and his left, which was the 
nearest to the Enipeus, by Mark Antony. The force of Pompey is said to 
have amounted to forty-five thousand, and that of Caesar to about half the 
number. Pompey gave orders to his troops not to move from their position, 
in order that their enemies might be exhausted by a rapid charge through 
the whole interval which separated the contending armies. Caesar's men 
having perceived this, slackened their pace of their own accord till they 
came within a short distance of their antagonists, who received them with 
firmness and intrepidity. After the first onset, when both parties had 
discharged their javelins, and betaken themselves to their swords, the 
Pompeian cavalry upon the left wing, together with the slingers and archers, 
succeeded in turning their opponents, and were driving them from the field, 
when the six cohorts which Caesar had purposely stationed against them in 
anticipation of such an event, made an attack upon them with so much vigour 
that they completely routed and drove them immediately, as Caesar himself 
relates, to the loftiest moimtains in their rear. Pompey, seeing that the day 
was now lost, rode to his camp, whither he was soon followed by the victor. 
It was now noon-day, and the weather was very sultry, but the spirit of the 
pursuers was not to be abated by heat or by fatigue. The camp, after a 
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strenuous defence on the part of the cohorts, and especially of the Thracian 
auxiliaries who had been left to guard it, was at last taken : in it were found 
bowers twined with ivy, and furnished with tables loaded with plate and all 
the apparatus of a splendid banquet. Such was the assurance with which the 
adherents of Pompey looked forward to the result of the battle of Pharsalia ! 
He himself having entered the camp by the Praetorian Gate, or that nearest 
the enemy, escaped from it by the Decuman, on the opposite side, and did not 
check his horse till he arrived at the gates of Larissa. 

It is a singular circumstance that the Conqueror on the plain of Pharsalia, 
in the brief and modest narrative of a battle by which he became the master 
of the civilised world, has omitted to mention the name of the place on which 
that exploit was achieved. In the Commentaries of Julius Caesar we search 
in vain for the word Pharsalia. One would be almost tempted to believe 
that his relation of that great victory was designed by him to be rather a 
private memorial to himself, than the means, as it has proved, of extending 
the fame of his military courage and skill to all countries and through aU the 
ages of the world. How different from this is the treatment of the same 
subject by the Poet, who has made the campaign of Pharsalia the theme of 
an Epic Decad, and has put an eloquent speech, framed to deter Pompey 
from the engagement, into the mouth of the greatest Philosopher, Statesman, 
and Orator of that time, but who was at the period of which Lucan speaks at 
a distance of more than two hundred miles from the Pharsalian field ! 

After crossing on our way eastward toward Pherjb the bridge of the 
Enipeus, we arrive at the small hamlet of Magoula. The remains of ancient 
Thessalian cities are said to exist at Dirild, Kaslar, Zangl^, and Inile, aU of 
which in the above order are on the right side of the road from Pharsalia to 
Pherse. Hills low and broken now begin to rise on both sides of us, and the 
road to wind among the fibres of the roots of Mount Othrys ; amid those on 
the left the armies of Philip and Flamininus were entangled, till at length 
the former found his adversary and conqueror at Ctnoscbphaub. 

The natural beauty of Pherse, the modem Belestina, was probably one of 
the reasons why that city was chosen as the scene of the history in which a 
wife is represented as consenting to die for her husband. The sacrifice of 
herself made by Alcestis, singular and marvellous to one who considers the 
notions generally entertained in Greece of the female character and the con- 
jugal relations, derives fresh interest from the features of the place with 
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which it is connected. The Thessalian Queen resigned all the pleasures 
and bade adieu to all the charms with which human life is adorned in a 
beautiftd country ; and even, now when that country is as it were itself extinct, 
and there is no Alcides at hand to restore it as he did Aer, 

" Rescued from death by force, the* pale and fiednt, — " 

to its former life and grace, yet Pherse is still remarkable for its fairness 
among the cities of Greece. The old walls of the city skirt the lower town 
on the south ; on the outside of them in the southern valley is a cemetery 
glittering with white tombstones; within the walls are houses scattered 
without method or connexion, and intermingled with groups of trees, — elms, 
planes, poplars, and cypresses, — almost concealing the city from itself, so that 
the place presents the appearance rather of houses in a woody glen than of 
trees in a spacious town. Proceeding a little further to the north, we cross a 
limpid stream expanding itself into a wide basin of clear water overhung by 
the boughs of Oriental planes. The white kiosks which stand upon its brink 
prove the pleasantness of a place to which we may be allowed to imagine that 
Alcestis addressed the words of her tenderest and most affectionate farewell. 
This lake was to her what the flowers of Paradise were to Eve : 

^* Farewell, PhersBan land ! and thou, my own 
Fount Hyperea, most beloved by Gods !" 

The site of the ancient Acropolis is still further to the north, on a ridge of 
hills in shape like large tumuli running from east to west. Here the lake 
of BoEBE is distinctly seen lying a few miles to the north, on the right of the 
road to Larissa. To the west of the Acropolis are the foundations of a temple 
on which a church now stands, and with which walls of polygonal masonry, — 
perhaps those of the sacred inclosure, — ^are connected. 

The approach from Pherse to Volo from the north is remarkable for its 
beauty. The road slopes gradually down a gentle declivity between two 
ranges of undulating hills; in front is the wide plain, and beyond it the 
Gulf of Volo. The town stands at the centre of the bay. On the left is 
Mount Pelion rising aloft, and stretching down the length of the Maonb- 
81AN peninsula ; its crest even in the summer is capped with snow, and its 
shelving sides are starred with a rich profusion of white villages, which are 
blended together, and grow into each other with no mark of separation, 
hanging, one above the other, on the sides of the grassy mountain. Within 
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them are luxuriant gardens, in which the vines weave themselves into trellis- 
work, or cluster round the branches of trees. Beneath the plane-trees which 
abound there, glistens the bright leaf of the pomej^ranate bursting with its 
red fruit. By the garden hedges numerous springs gush from the earth, and 
run downwards into the vale of Voio. 

The traveller who walks from Volo to the south will arrive in an bour''s 
time at the sununit of an isolated hill, which is as it were one of the last 
struggles of Mount Pelion before it loses itself in the Paoab.8an Gulf. It is 



called GoRtTZA. On it are con«derable remuns of an ancient city: it jats 
into the sea bo as almost to form a peninsula, a circumstance which added 
mnch to the strength of the place. The masonry is for the moat part of the 
style called empUcton, being composed of loose stones thrown into the interval 
between the two external faces of the wall, and is not therefore of a very eariy 
age. The city whose area we are now treading was one of much importance. 
If we regard its general position, it is on the brink of the Gulf of Pagasee ; 
if the peculiarity of its site, it stands on a strong peninsula. In extoDt it 
occupies a wide space ; in form it is elevated on a ruj^ed hill, and, in it« 
external relations, it is far superior to any other site in its neighbourhood. 
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These circumstancee afford strong evidence that this city was one of the 
three Fetters of Greece^ — that these walls are, in a word, the remains of the 
ancient Demetrias. 

This conviction is strengthened by a visit to a conical hill about a mile to the 
north-west of the present. We pass through vineyards and across a brook in 
our way thither. On its summit is a venerable Church of the mediaeval style, 
called Panaghia Episcopi : in it are many marbles, fragments of a more early 
structure; and in its walls is inserted a slab inscribed with the name of 
Demetrias, which is the title now given by the villagers in the neighbourhood to 
the whole district, and which it undoubtedly derived from the city whose ruins 
we have just visited, which was the capital of the circumjacent province. 

Having determined the position of Demetrias, we are furnished with a 
clew for the discovery of some of its lost dependencies. We know from Livy 
and Strabo that the city of Jason was about a mile to the north of Demetrias: 
is, therefore, this conical hill, with its venerable church, the site of the citadel 
of lolcus i The mountain stream of the Anaurus flowed between lolcus and 
Demetrias : is the clear rivulet which we crossed in our way hither, and are 
the vineyards through which we passed, the same as those of which Simonides 
sang when he recited the praises of the hero who conquered all the youth of 
Thessaly, by hurling his spear from the vineyards of lolcus over the eddying 
stream of the Anaurus ? 

On the summit of Mount Pelion was the cave of Cheiron. With him, the 
justest of Centaurs^ was associated the idea entertained by the Greeks of early 
Hellenic education. This grotto was the School from which their national 
heroes went forth into the world. The hero of Pharsalia, for instance, was 
brought from the plains of Thessaly to the summit of Mount Pelion. Here, as 
in a natural observatory, he was taught to contemplate, by night, the motions 
of the stars ; by day he was led over the mountain sides, and instructed in 
the nature and properties of the plants with which they abound ; or he learnt, 
within the cave, to touch the lyre. 

Tihe form of Cheiron, the ideal instructor of the heroic age, presents an evi- 
dence that the animal and intellectual were blended together in the instruction 
of that period ; the intellectual element, however, bearing the same ratio to 
the animal, that the human head of the instructor did to his equine body. 

His name seems to be derived from his manual accomplishments, and 
furnishes proof of the value attached, in the earliest times, — a fact well 
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known from the epecial testimony of Homer, — to skill in the medical and 
surgical arts. Indeed, it is not improbable that the botanical fertility by 
which Mount Pelion is dietinguished among the mountains of Greece, may 
have recommended it for the site of the Greek heroic School, in whose course 
of instruction a knowledge of Pharmacy, to which those sciences were then 
chiefly restricted, held so prominent a part, and which was peculiariy 
necessary to the warriors of that age. It is sufficient to refer to the »ame 
of Jason, who was educated here, and who sailed from Aphetse, on which 
now stands the castle of Trikeri, at the south-western foot of this hill, as a 
confirmation of this. It is a singular fact, that at the present day the country 
of Cheiron has produced nearly all the medical practitioners of Greece. 



'^ the entrance of the Bay of Acnvu are two mud-built forte, ~ 
one on each side of it ; on their battlements are mounted some rusty cannon, 
in whose mouths are fixed certain dingy implements employed to sweep the 
cobwebs from these crazy pieces of Turkish artillery ; above them are gilded 
stars, and a tinsel crescent. You may see some children playing in the 
rotten hulk of a ship of war, and the waters themselves seem tired and 
languid, and as if wishing to sink into a sleepy lethargy on the shallow shore. 
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On the southern promontory of which we have spoken, stood the Temple 
of the AcTiAN Apollo. On the second of September, the famous fourth 
of the Nones of that month, in the year b. c. 31, the whole of the strait 
between this point and the opposite coast, as well as the basin to which 
they form the entrance, and which is as it were the outer court of the 
large area of the Ambracian Gulf, was filled with the vessels of Mark 
Antony, distinguished by their enormous size and the variety of their 
equipments. Bactria, India, and Armenia, furnished contributions to that 
vast armament. In the rear was Cleopatra in her gilded ship spreading 
to the wind its purple sail, and attended by an ^Egyptian fleet bearing 
the Oods of that country. At the sight of this spectacle the Galatian 
troops of Antony, consisting of two thousand horse, deserted to Caesar, 
and some of his vessels retreated with their stems foremost to the harbour 
on their left upon the Acamanian coast. 




riJiM or THB RArriJi or actiuh. 



A. Cap« Skali. 

B. The Caiapof Aauny. 

C. Port Panu. 



D. Fort Paudokratera. 
B. Port St. GeoTffe- 
P. Now Portrcn. 



0. Capo A kri, or Panu. 
II RhJm. 

1. Akrt. 



K. Port Vathy. 
L. Rttlas. 
UM. OUrcTri 



The fleet of Augustus stretched from north to south, facing the entrance 
of the Bay. He at first attempted to draw out Antony into the open sea from 
his position in the straits, and having failed in this endeavour he advanced 
forward to the east, with the view of enclosing the enemy by the expansion 
and subsequent contraction of his own wings. Upon this, Antony moved 
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forward, and the engagement commenced. The latter was superior in the 
magnitude of his vessele, which bore a resemblance to moving castles or 
fortresses, and which not merely the Poet compares to Cyelades riven from 
their foundations, but which, in the sober language of history, are described 
as groups of islands, and as resisting the assault of the foe like Cities under 
a siege. 

The fleet of Augustus was composed mainly of triremes, whose excellenoe 
consisted in their lightness and celerity. Several of them at onoe surrounded 
the large ships of Antony, which defended themselves by hurling missiles from 
the wooden towers which they bore. The battle lasted for several hours, and, 
in the laugu^e of Shakspeare's Soldier of Antony, 

" — VoDtage like a pair of twina appeai'd 
Both as the game, or rather oura the elder ;" 

when, unfortunately for his cause, a breeze from the land sprung up, as is 

not unusual upon this coast in the daytime, and Cleopatra, as represented 

by Virgil on the shield of Maeas, taking advantage of the favourable gale, 

was seen unfurling her canvas, and sweeping along with her sixty ships at 

full sail through the forces of the enemy into the main sea, and thence 

along the westeni coast of the Peloponnesus. Antony forthwith left his 

fleet and army, and followed her. 

But notwithstanding his absence the 

battle lasted till evening, when the 

wind changed, and a heavy surf from 

the aea broke upon the large vessels, 

and rendered it impossible for them 

to resist any longer the attack of 

their assailants, who set them on 

fire by torches, flaming javelins, and 

combustibles discharged from their 

ve thousand men were slain, and three 

lips taken by the victorious army. 

B at the southern side of the entrance 

' is a promontory now called Ponta, 

ly AcTiUH. Here, as we have before 

ood the temple of the Actian Apollo. 



From this point that Deity was ima^ned by the Poet as uming his ebafU 
against the foes of AugustiiB ; and here games were celebrated io honour of 
the' god, and in gratitude for the victory obtained by his aid. 

We proceed across the straits to the town of Prevyza, on the opposite 
coast. The streets are dutow and roughly paved; do carriages and few 
women are to be seen there. In the summer season the shops exhibit 
supplies of tobacco, peaches, and figs, and other natural produce, but very 
little of manufactured goods. A woodea awning projects over their windows, 
under which their tenants sit in cross-legged indolence. 

HE Pa8ha''s Serail is on the north side of the 
entrance of the gulf. If the traveller should wish 
to pay his respects to his Highness, he will enter 
a court-yard, where he may see his horses ranged 
Mde by side, and will thence ascend by a staircase 
to the apartment of the Vizier. The floor is 
matted : a divan or sofa, covered with red 
embroidered Albanian cloth, runs round the 
walls. There is a whitewashed fire-place, and the pannels of the room are 
unpainted. He will probably find the Pasha reclining on the divan near 
the window which looks towards the ruins of Actium and the Temple 
of Apollo. Several Turks stand before him with shoeless feet, and 
among them a dragoman wearing a dark red tunic and light-coloured 
sandals, who, when the Pasha, or Most Sublime Vizier, as he is called, 
has finished a sentence, puts his right hand to his heart and then to 
his lips, in order to intimate that the words of his lord and master 
have entered the one and will soon issue from the other. He then trans- 
lates them to the party for whom they are intended. The visitors are 
invited to sit on the divan, and are presented with long cherry-stick 
pipes with amber mouth-pieces and brown clay bowls by the attendants, 
who then kneel and put small brass basins on the floor under the pipes 
for the reception of their ashes. This practice, devised for the sake 
of cleanliness and for the protection of bis carpet, indicates that the 
Turk is not destitute of prudential principles in household economy, and 
that he has not carried his doctrine of fatalism (as what fatalist ever 
did!) into the smallest details, — into the pipe-bowls and brass basins of 
daily life. 
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At the close of day, the traveller returns to his night^s lodging in the 
town of Prevyza. The mistress of the house is lighting the small lamps 
which hang before the pictures of the saints upon her wall ; the voice of the 
Muezzin has ceased to call from the Minaret to evening prayer, and nothing 
is heard but the dismal howl of the jackal, which becomes more distinct as 
the darkness steals on. 

On our route to Nicopolis, we pass through the northern gate of Prevyza. 
A few muskets of different fashions are ranged under its archway; some 
Albanian guards in motley attire doze or smoke on the drawbridge. Im- 
mediately beyond is the Turkish cemetery. The white tombs are overgrown 
with thistles, and the sentences of the Koran inscribed upon them are be- 
coming illegible. The road crosses a wide sandy plain covered with low 
clumps of myrtle, fern, and bramble. In three quarters of an hour we arrive 
at the remains of Nicopolis. 




A A. Tli«Cltr. 

B. Tb« Citailcl. 

C. Th* Clta^l 0>t«. 

D. A Choveh ta mlns. 

B. R«gMlaB of m Water CoaduU. 



ri.AJt or TB« ciTT or inoofout. 

F. Walls mnoh ralaad. 

O. An vptnlug, rappoMd to hare bMn 

the place of a Gate. 
H. Sonroee of water. 
I. Road to PrevyM. 

O O. The Suburbe. 



K. The (Meam or Small Theatre 
L. The Great Gate. 
M M M. Pier* of Aqnedocu in the City 
Walls. 
N N. The Wall! of the City. 
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The words of Mamertinus, addressed to the Emperor Julian, which 
refer to this city, are very descriptive of its present appearance. "The 
town of Nicopolis,'" he says, " which the deified Augustus erected as a 
Trophy in memorial of his victory at Actium, has almost all fallen into 
lamentable decay. The palaces of the Nobles are rent ; the Forums are 
roofless ; the Aqueducts crushed ; everything is smothered with dust and 
rubbish.'' 

The grandeur of the impression produced by these ruins arises from 
their solitude and extent. A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain. To 
the north of it rises on a distant hill the shattered Scena of a Theatre, 
and to the west the extended though broken line of an aqueduct connects 
the distant mountains from which it tends with the main subject of 
the picture, the city itself. The very spacious area bounded by these 
objects is filled by an irregular group of mouldering red-coloured ruins of 
houses, baths, tombs, and temples. The external appearance of these 
remains does not, we conceive, give an incorrect idea of the ancient city 
in its political, social, and moral character. It was built principally of 
Roman brickwork ; and the details of its architecture indicate but little 
skill, strength, or refinement in their execution. It was erected to com- 
memorate a victory gained on a Grecian sea by a Roman conqueror; and 
was intended by him both to prove and to consolidate his power over the 
inhabitants of the Hellenic soil; being, if we may be allowed the com- 
parison, a great Zoological Garden, into which Greeks of the different tribes 
of Epirus, Acamania, and ^tolia, were brought from their native hiUs, in 
order to be trained in the arts of civilization and humble dependance on 
the sway of Rome. 

We cannot forbear sympathizing with these wild mountaineers when 
they were uprooted from their own free villages, — when they quitted the 
massive walls and castellated gates by which those villages were defended, 
and came to live under the protection of the red brick ramparts which 
surrounded this City of Victory, — ^when they descended from their healthy 
hills into this low and swampy plain, and exchanged the clear native 

4 

fountain which gushed from beneath the rocks of their own citadels, 
for water drawn from lead pipes and a stuccoed aqueduct, — ^when they 
sacrificed all the natural pleasures of the field and of the chase, in order 
to come and sit through their long days under an awning on the seats 
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of oDfl of these Thestree, filled with courtly gentlemen and Romans. It 
i; asserted that the festival of St. Peter ad Vincula has superseded that 
which commemorated the battle of Actium ; and we would fain indulge 
the hope that, in lieu of all these enjoyments and blessioge, of which 
they were then deprived, the Greek colonists of Nicopolis were consoled 
with one greater than them all ; in a word, that they saw, heard, and talked 
with the Apostle who was debtor to the Greeks, when he spent the winter 
at Nicopolis. 

We have hero imagined the Spectators in this Theatre as sitting under 
a Velarium ; and this we do on the authority of the stone grooves which still 
remain inserted in the external wall of the Cavea, and in which the vertical 
props for this awning were fixed. When the awning was outstretched, the 
Theatre would not have been darkened by its expansion, for there are windows 
in the wall of the Cavea. Between them are niches, in which statues were 
placed. There do not appear to have been more than two Pnecincttons : 
the Vias were ten. The Pulpitum is raised to a considerable height above 
tho area of the Orchestra. In the provisions for its Velarium, as well as 
in its general arrangement, the larger Theatre at Nicopolis, of which we 
are speaking, bore a strong resemblance to the greater one at Pompeii, and 
to that of T&urominium in Sicily. Augustus does not seem to have so far 
Romanized the character of his subjects in this city, as to invite them to the 
sanguinary exhibitions in which his own countrymen sought relaxation and 
delif^t. There is no Amphitheatre at Nicopolis: but the pleasures of the 
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Circua were more congenial to the taste of its inhabit&Dta, — and with good 

reason; for their country, Epims, was celebrated for its breed of horses. 

We have therefore a Stadium here, a little to the west of the Theatre. 

It measures two hundred and uxty paces in length, aad twenty-five in level 

breadth. 

The wall of the city, along which we pass &om the Stadium to the minor 
Theatre or Odeum, is of very varied masonry. On three horizontal courses 
of stone rise six of brick, surmounted by a Urge stage of oput ijicertum, 
which is ag»n overlaid by a heavy pile of brick, and the whole crowned 
with a coping of rubble. A fit emblem this of the miscellaneous popu- 
lation with which the city was filled .' The Greek stone at the foun- 
dation, then the Roman brick, then the opus incertum of the Barbarian 
and Oriental elements, all conglomerated together! — how different from 
the one solid mass into which the heavy blocks of Greek masonry are 
wedged by their own pressure, and from that r^ipilar and systematic network 
into which a genuine Roman wall is woven with equal symmetry and 
strength ! 



Toward the southern extremity of this wall and to the north-west of the 
Odeum, is a large oblong building whose sides are indented with niches, in 
each of which are the outlets of small pipes, which communicate by canals 
along the wall of the fabric with two stuccoed catteBa, or reservoirs of 
water, one at each end, which are still encrusted with a calcareous depout, 
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and were fed by the aqueduct of tlie city. We are to conceive now, 
that each of these niches was adorned with a marble etatue of a Naiad or a 
Nereid, holding before them lavers or shells of marble ; we are to imagine 
liquid Btreains spouting from every outlet into these lavere, and then flowing 
over their brims into a large clear Frigidarium of the same material. Such 
a picture, especially in the heat of a summer's day, will give us an idea of 
the arta by which the wild inhabitants of the neighbouring hills were 



seduced into civility and servitude by the Conqueror upon the waters of 
Actium. 

The road from Nicopolis to Arta follows the direction of the Aqueduct 
mentiuned above along the eastern inclination of Mount Zalonoo, till it 
arrives at the village of Lubo, which consists of twenty-five huts ; it passes 
in ita way by gardens of melons and gourds, and threugh hedges shaded with 
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plum-trees hung with the tendrils and clusters of the wild viae. At a little 
distance from Luro we arrive at the river of the same name, which is 
oroseed in a ferry-boat, Mo remarkable object occurs in the road, which 
passes over a series of low hills, till it comes to the brink of a second river, 
that of Arta. 



Arta stands upon the rite of the ancient Ahbracia. The proof of this, 
derived from classical authorities, is much strengthened by a personal 
inspection of the place. The general character of the rite corresponds with 
that which is ascribed to Ambracia. It ties in a wide fertile plain surrounded 
by hills ; which circumstance, a remarkable one in this region, seems to have 
suggested the name of the city, and to have attracted the attention of the 
Corinthians, who selected it as a desirable place for planting a colony, imd in 
after-times induced the enterprising Pyrrhus to make Ambracia the seat of 
the government of Epirus. 

The river of Arta, flowing from the north-east, bends itself into a bow, in 
the interior of which, on the eastern side of it, the city stands. Just within 



the north-enstorn horn of this curve standB a, castle of the Greek empire, die- 
tingaiebftble by the painted minaret of its mosque. It is on a gentle declivity 
about a mile in circuit, and built upon ancient foundations formed of massive 
blocks in horizontal courses. This le not the oldest remnant of Ambracia. 
To the south of it, separated by a narrow valley, in which is the church of 
St. Theodore, rises a craggy hill, more than two miles round, surmounted 
by walls of polygonal style, the vestiges of the ancient Acropolis. On the 
north-east of this hill one of the gates of the citadel is stQl visible, now called 
Megale Porta, or the Great Gate. Near tt is the church of the Madonna 
Phaneromen^, so oalled from a miraculous image formerly hidden and then 
suddenly brought to light, which is built on ancient foundations, perhaps 
those of the Temple of Minerva, which seems to have stood on an eminence 
like this. The hill itself appears to have been called Perrhanthk. In the 
beautiful plain beneath it the town of Ambracia extended northward and 
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weatward from its roots to the curve of the river. The modem city 
occupies part of the same apace, and presents a plea«ng dght to the 
spectator from this hill, with its domed churches and tall black cypresses 
and white mosques grouped together amid fruitful gardens of great luxuriance. 
Looking in the opposite direction from the highest point of this hill, we 
have a view of the gulf to which Arta gives a name now aa Ambracia did 
of old. 

These analogies, and other coincidences, are sufficient to occasion in our 
minds some distrust in the accuracy of the largo and magnificent map of 
Greece, delineated by the Chevalier Lapie, in which Arta is made to cor^ 
respond, not with Ambracia, but with Aroithba. But M. Pouqueville, after 
whose observations and memoirs that map is laid down, has shown powers of 
transposition, especially with respect to the cities of Epirus, greater even than 
those of Augustus himself, who removed, not its towns, as the French Consul 
has done, but only their inhabitants, according to fais own pleasure. The 
population of Arta is now estimated at sis thousand. The town suffered 
severely in the plague of 1815, as its buildings did in the campaign of 1821, 
which decided the fate of Ali Pasha. It is a place of considerable importance, 
as being the key of the commerce between the towns of the Epirot provinces, 
such as Argyro-Kastro and Bbrat, and those of Acamania and MtoiiA. 
The principal articles of this trade are exhibited to the eyes of the traveller as 
he passes down the bazaar, a long street covered over with an awning of fern 
and reeds, which fence off the heat and sun, and admit a dim light. The shops 
which line this avenue are of wood ; the windows are unghized ; from them 
projects a low wooden platform covered with a mat, upon which the occupant 
of the shop sits, with his rich stuffs and other wares hanging behind him. On 
some of these wooden platforms are piled large brown heaps, almost like 
haycocks, of tobacco; others present an array of red sandals; here hang 



embroidered belts ; there, lie pistols and dirks with silver chased handles ; 
here, sit money-changer»'with wire cases before them, containing v&rieties of 
coinage from every quarter of the world ; silk shawls of the gayest hues, vests 
richly braided with gold, sparkling phials of roeolio, and, at the further 
extremity of the vista, a profusion of melons and grapes: these objects 
tt^ther present a beautiful picture of the resources of Arta, even under 
its present governors. It is, indeed, very agreeable to pass from the open sky 
and the glare of the hot sun into this shaded avenue, whose gloom is enhvened 
by many cheerful colours, while its tranquillity is not disturbed by the sound of 
wheels or the noiBc of its inhabitants, who sit in grave postures, and generally 
in profound silence. 

The churches of Arta are remarkable for their size and beauty ; that 
of the Madonna Paregoritza, or of Consolation, is one of the oldest and 
moat magnificent among them : the interior of its principal dome is inlaid 
with gilded and painted mosaic in the Byzantine style, from the centre 
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of which hanga a tall branching candelabrum. In its - - - | 

pavement is an inscription of the eariv times of Am- -r-r^^'t. '' I 

bracia, too mutilated to I 

only a few syllables of pr 

of greater men, who have 

by some evil chance, hat 

after ages only by a few in 

Another church of som 
of St. Theodora : it contai 
of that saint, who is ( 
one of the Comnenitui 
foundress of a monastery 
the Virgin. On the pan 
tween the nave and th 
and above the three dc 
lead to the latter, are wh 
length portraits inlaid v 
gilding in a gaudy 
style, as is usually the 

case in Greek churches '■""■ " '■"■ 

of large dimensions : the figures are thirteen in number, and placed as follows. 
At each of the two extremities are two apostles; nearer to the centre, 
on each side, are two Evangelists ; corresponding to each other, are St. Peter 
and St. Paul ; next to the former is the Viigin, and to the latter, St. John 
the Baptist ; and in the centre of them al), is the person of their Lord. 
The order in which they are arranged is that which is usually adopted in 
such paintings by the Greek church. On the walls of the Triforium are 
portraits of male and female saints. It is remarkable, that while the former 
face the spectator, the latter are seen only in profile. This method of repre- 
sentation seems to have derived its origin from tlie opinion, that while the 
faith of a Christian man should exhibit itself in bold and intrepid bearing, 
the religion which best becomes the female character, is of a retiring and 
unostentatious nature. 

Perseus was detained for several days on the banks of the Arethon or 
Aracthus, the river which flows by the town of Arta, and from which it 
derives its name; and the traveller who remembers this circumstance will 
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be thankful for the facility dow provided for crossing it by a handsome stone 
bridge, over the stream. On the other, or western side of this bridge, the 
paved road lies through a rich and well-cultivated plain, which received from 
its ancient Monarchs a pleasing acknowledgment of its fertility, in the em- 
blems engraved upon the coins which recorded their own honours. Thus on 
those of Pyrrhua, the Epirot king, Ceres appears holding ears of com in her 
right hand. Ancient money, in this respect, possessed an advantage over 
modem, that in presenting to the eye the principal characteristics of the 
soil and country to which it belonged, it both indicated and inspired a 
feeling of patriotism which was thus made, as it were, a part of the national 
currency. 

Passing the small village of Roca, perhaps so called from the large quan- 
tity of Indian com, known here by that name, which is cultivated near it, we 
arrive in an hour and a quarter from Arta, at the river of Luro, which is the 
western limit of the Ambracian plain. The stream is crossed in a canoe, and 
in a quarter of an hour, going westward, we arrive at the foot of the hill on 
which stand the Hellenic nuns, now called Rogus. 
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The site of this ancient city is & very fortunate one. It commands the 
western entrance tx> the baein of Ambracia, and is defended on three sides by 
a navigable river. The ruins tliemselves are not of a very early date ; the 
plan of the Acropolis is regular, and proves that, at the time of its erection, 
the science of military architecture was far advanced. In the surrounding 
wall, rectangular towera occur at regular intervals, and built in horizontal 
courses of masonry. The structure of the wall itself is beautifully symmetrical, 
and partakes almost of the precision and compactness of mosaic. 

This city is rendered very interesting by the excellent preservation of its 
remains. In a few weeks it might be made ready for the reception of a 
colony from Corinth or Ambracia, and put in a condition to stand a siege. 
The restorations of its walls, both of Roman and Gothic times, prove that it 
was considered of importance in both. In the centre of the citadel are 
the ruins of a monastic church, containing some frescoes which might 
have ^furnished materials to Dante for sketches in his Inferno. At the 
southern angle of the Acropolis is a pleasing riew of the river winding at 
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the foot of the city, and of the broad expanee of the Ambraciaa Gulf in the 
diatance. 

Proceedmg among the wooda on the right or western bank of the river, we 
bear to the north-weet, among the low hills which lead into the plain of 
Leiovo. At a few miles to the north-east of that village is the woody, steep, 
and conical hill of K.Awni, on which are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
citadel. Beneath the hill, on the east, is seen a beautiful valley, with a lake. 
The remains of Kastrf appear to be of the same date as those before described 
I of Rogus ; but there is this difference in the character of the two places, that 

I the former seems to have been built almost exclusively for the purposes of 

attack and defence, and not for habitation ; while the latter was well adapted 
for both. The one was a citadel, the other a city. 

But, in the mean time, who were the inhabitants of these two places, 
which we have just visited ! — by what achievements were they distinguished ! 
— to what nations did they belong? — what were the fortmies, what were 
even the names of the cities themselves! The evidence which is afforded 
for replying to these questions is very scanty, and can only conduct to a 
conjectural result. Philip, the son of Demetrius King of Macedon; was 
induced by the urgent entreaties of the Epirota to besiege Ambbacub-, 
which was favourably situated for furthering the designs of an enemy 
desirous, as the Epirote were, of hovering over the territory of Ambracia. 
Ambracus is described by the historian- Polybius, in his narrative of Philip's 
campaign, as situated among marshes, and having only one approach from 
the Ambracian country by a narrow artificial causeway through the morass. 
Suppoang, as seems most natural, that Ambracus was on the frontier line 
between Epirus and Ambracia, this marsh must have lain between Ambracus, 
and the plain of Ambracia, that is, on the south-east of the former. It 
was of no great extent, but was well fortified by a wall and towers. After 
a enege Philip took it, and delivered it to the Epirots. He then marched 
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rapidly by a city called Charadra, aiming at the narrowest part, that is, the 
mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, which he waa eager to cross in his route into 
Acamania. It appears from this circumstance, that Charadrs was in a direct 
line between Ambraous and Actium. These details are, we think, eufficient 
to warrant the surmise, that Ambracus coincided in site with Kastrf. The 
Epirots, from their situation and from their want of strength, would neither 
have desired, nor have been able, to maintain a fortress han^g over the 
Ambracian frontier, had it not been in their own neighbourhood, and there- 
fore on the north-west aide of the enemy''s country. Again, we hear of no 
opposition made by the city of Ambracia to the besiegers of Ambractis ; 
which, bad Ambracus been on the Gulf of Ambracia, and thus tbe door 
of tbe commerce of that city, would surely have been tbe case. The ^te 
of the lake and morass on the south-east of the hill of Kastrf, ooofirms the 
above conclumon. 

Allowing its correctness, we have little difficulty in ascertaining the ancient 
name of the city above described, which stood upon the site of Rogus. Philip, 
after the siege of Ambracus, hastened towards Actium, and passed Charadra 
in his way, which was therefore in a direct line between these two points. 
The only site which satisfies this condition, and where there are any remuns 
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of an Hellenic age, is Rogus. The namey too, of Charadra, supposes a river 
in its vicinity, which is there the case. The term Charadrus, by which the 
river of Charadra was known, indicates a soil broken into ravines and gullies ; 
and, in a similar manxier, the word Rogus seems to be derived from the appel- 
lation given to abrupt chasms and gorges in the ancient language of Greece. 

The lake of Xero-Limne bears some resemblance to that of UUeswater in 
Westmoreland. It lies among high limestone rocks, which are covered by 
many varieties of dark-green shrubs and trees hanging over the water, and 
deepening the shade cast on it by its steep banks. Here and there some 
water-flowers bloom upon the surface, and throw a little light upon its gloomy 
colour. The only sounds near it are those of the wild-fowl startled from its 
weeds by the footsteps of the traveller. The road lies on its eastern brink ; it 
is skirted by a forest of oak, beech and maple, which thickens on both sides 
as we proceed. The river is heard dashing along its rocky bed, at no great 
distance to our right, but is not seen from the route till we cross a path which 
passes over it by the bridge of the " Pasha^s Lady.**** The views here are 
magnificent, such as Salvator Rosa would have exulted in. The river tosses 
itself in cascades ; shattered plane-trees torn up by its violence are lying over 
the stream ; along their trunks some speckled goats may be seen climbing, while 
on the other side of the water the goatherd appears with his scarlet cap shining 
through the trees. We continue our track on the right bank of the stream. 
The traveller who diverges from his course here will probably be driven back 
to it by the wolves, which are not uncommonly met with in this solitary wood. 
Ascending to the right over some grand castellated rocks of grey limestone, 
we enter a more open country, but there is no appearance in it of living 
creature or human habitation. After proceeding a little further to the north, 
we again approach the river, and enter a small village by its side. 

In the summer and autunmal months, Charadzo, — for that is its name, — is 
deserted; the inhabitants close their windows, lock up their doors, and quit their 
houses, which they surrender at this season to the mosquitoes that infest the 
place, and drive them from their homes. The luxuriant fields of rice, as well as 
an abundance of marshy plants in the neighbourhood, present infallible indications 
of the prevalence of malaria, which operates as another cause for their emigration. 

The road from Charadzo lies along the wide and pebbly bed of the ancient 
Charadrus, a name which seems to be connected with that of the village 
above mentioned : it leads through long thickets of thorny paliurus, and 
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occasionally deviates iato swampy fields of Indian com. The valley con- 
tracts itself into a defile, on both sides of which are very lofty rocks : those 
ob the left are clothed to their summit with trees ; the shrubs which wave in 
the wind at the top are scarcely visible, on account of their height; the 
cultivated patches of the valley are filled with granone, and the soil is every- 
where irrigated with limpid streams. An ancient fortress rises on the rocks 
to the right, to guard the entrance of the gorge ; it is called Tkeavo : 
a second, named Mesotitza, is at two miles' distance from it on the left ; 
in the valley beneath is a water-mill, pleasantly sheltered by trees. The 
ridge of mountains to the north is called Toharitza, that to the north- 
west OLrrzA. Following the valley, we leave on our right the narrow 
pass of Zaoatoro, where, it is asserted by the peasantry, are ruins of an 
ancient citadel on the north side of the defile. Similar remains are said to 
exist between Mules and Kopani, at THKKAKis. 

The present route offers a prospect of many geographical and antiquarian 
discoveries to the traveller i and, even should his success in these respects 
be below his anticipations, it will more than repay him for bb labour by the 
singular beauty of its natural scenery. After a ride of twelve hours from 
Charadzo we arrive at the gates of Janina. 



JANINA. S4fi 

Of Janina much haa been said &nd written. Ita site and surrounding 
objects are as familiar to all as descriptions and sketches can make them. 
Its history, society, and government have all received due notice ; antiquities 
it has none. The city certainly, perhaps even its lake, is but a few centuries 
old. The place now posBesses less interest than was recently the case, and 
has fallen into comparative decay with the fortunes of Ali Pasha, its late 
extraordinary master. 



A few steps lead us from the palace of Ali to his grave. It is a simple 
tomb of white stone, shrouded over with some wild plants growing above 
it. It affords a striking evidence of the vanity and emptiness of all the 
eulogies which have been lavished upon the political prudence and sagacity 
of this Napoleon of Greece. They would indeed have been worth soniethtng, 
could ho, while dommeering far and wide from this his citadel, have foreseen 
this one event, which most concerned himself, — that the result and end'of 
the system he was then pursuing with all his ingenuity and power would be, 
that his headless body would in a few years lie under a plain plastered slab, 
in bis own courtyard ! 
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There is a Mosque near the tomb, which commands a fine v!ew of the lake 
over which it stands. The traveller is permitted to enter it when he has 
taken off his shoes. It is a plain square room, daubed over with paint. 
Sentences — from the Koran we suppose — are inscribed in vermilion upon 
the waUs. A narrow pulpit is attached to the east end. Inserted in the 
wall near this rostrum is wh&t may be called the cynosure or a Turkish 
mosque, namely, the Kebla, or window through which the eye of the 



Faithful is directed toward the holy city. In the centre of the interior is a 
lustre of glass lamps, from which some ears of com are hanging. Above the 
passage at the entrance is a gallery. 

Not far from the mosque is a Tomb, which now attracts more attention 
than that of the late Pasha. It is carefully enclosed with palisades, through 
which the by-standers look, some in attitudes of devotion. It contains the 
body of a Turkish saint of high reputation, and has therefore the privilege of 
being painted green, whioh is, as is well known, the sacred colour of the 
Torks, and suggests the question here, whether this may not be one 'of the 
many indications discoverable in that religion, that Mahometanism is equally 
partial in its origin and application ; that as it was bom in, so it was adapted 
particularly to, a parched, sandy, and brown country, where verdure would bo 
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most refreshing to the eye, and a green surface would be looked upoD with a 
feeling of pleasure, approaching to devotion. 



m. iu« luriiier uweiiing oi ine 
spirit, which once guided half the world, is lost. The kings, generals, 
and statesmen, who came from the extreme coasts of Greece, from all the 
countries stretching between Aufhipolis on the east, and Apollonia on 
the west, and from the ehores of Asia and Italy, to consult it, would have 
been spared much trouble, and many long and weary journeys, could they 
have foreseen this ; but, for us, even the uncertainty of its site is not without 
its interest. 

Still, we do not believe that the search for Dodona is hopeless. There 
must be something peculiar and distinct in the remains of so remarkable a 
place. The ruins of a large capital are easily distinguished from those of a 
dependent city ; the ruins of a city again from those of a mere fortress ; but 
the ruins of an oracular city will have something very different from both. 

What has perplexed the investigation of this question is, as it appears to us, 
not the paucity of identifying data, but then: multitude and variety. There 
are so many conditions to be satisfied, that to satisfy them all is impossible. 
A lake, a high mountain, a hundred springs, a miraculous fountain which 
extinguishes lights and then rekindles them; a forest of oaks and beeches, 
a wide plain of excellent pasturage : these characteristics are all put 
together, as in the hue-and-cry description of a military deserter; these 
are the attributes and features by which Dodona is first to be recognised, 
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uid then brought back to the post which it has deserted in the maps of 

Greece. 

But has not this varied description been sketched without due discrimi- 
nation ! Regarding Dodona as a cify only, and not as a country, we observe 
that it was the most remarkable in this district ; indeed, it was the only one 



of any consideration within a circuit of many miles. Its importance also, 
froni its sacred character, is not to be neglected. Now, supposing a traveller 
in this part of Greece, but not in the immediate neighbourhood of the oracle 
itself, to have met with a phosphoric fountain, for instance, which he found 
to extinguish and then to ignite any inflammable substance, if he were asked 
on his return home where this spring was to be found, what answer would 
he have made but this, — " he had seen it near Dodona !*" and thus a cluster 
of wonders would soon group themselves about that place, as the beet and 
almost the only point for their adhesion and support ; and so these pheno- 
mena, though really detached, but connected with it by association, would 
soon be assumed to be the features of the oracle itself. 

But Dodona was not a city merely ; it was, we believe, a counA^ also. 
Its dimensions may be presumed to have been of sufficient extent to comprise 
within their general range, all those characteristic features which are now 
crowded into the immediate neighbourhood, and ahnost into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the oracular shrine. 

It has been alleged that, because some authors place Dodona in Molossia and 
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others ia Thespbotu, it must, therefore, have been upon the borders of both. 
But this inference must be received with certain limitatiom. In earlier times 
Dodona was in Theaprotia ; in later ages it was in Molos^a ; simply because the 
greater part of Thesprotia itself became Molossian by the southward encroach- 
ments of the latter power, which, in the Peloponnesian war, reached nearly to 
the shores of the Arobracisn gulf. Again, in that important datum for deter- 
mining the position of Dodona, namely, its distance of four days' journey from 
BoTHRoruM, at the mouth of the river of the modem Delving, and of two from 



I 
ti 

stretch from north to south, between the Pindus and the Ionian sea. 

These considerations are suggested by the sight of an ancient city, whose 
ruiDB have deservedly attracted much attention. In our way towards them 
we proceed from Janina in a south-westerly direction, and in an bourns 
time from that place pass by the village of Orapsista on our left, then turn 
to the right up a mountain pass, whence we descend, having a church called 
EocLBsiA BoDisTA ou the left, into an extensive plain, which lies below the 
eastern slopes of Mount Olitza. The ruins, which are situated in the middle 
of this plain, are about eleven miles to the south-west of Janina. They are 
known by the name of the Kastro, or ancient citadel, of Dramibus. 
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The first thing which etrikes the spectator in looking at these remains, is 
their situation. They stand in a plain. The selection of such a spot, 
shows a remarkable confidence in the inherent resources of the city ; for if 
there is one particular attribute of an ordinary Hellenic town, it is this — 
that its citadel is placed upon a hill, A Greek city was always full of 
suspicions : the exception furnished by the example of Nicopolis, a Roman 
Greek city, which is placed in the middle of the plain, is an argument in 
favour of this general rule. These ruins, which we are now viewing, are 
exclusively Greek, and in a similar situation ; and that, too, in the heart 
of one of the most mountainous districts of Greece. There was no want 
of localities admirably suited for the erection of a fortress upon them, in a 
country where there are pointed hills shooting up their heads on every side, 
vying, as it were, with one another to be encircled with the mural crown of 
an Hellenic city. The choice, therefore, of a level site in such a region as iiiis, 
was, we conceive, made deliberately, and for some especial reason. 

This peculiarity is made more remarkable by the smallness of the city itself. 
The strength of its population could never have compensated for the weakness 
of its position. The whole circuit of the walls of its upper and lower divisions 
does not amount to two English miles. The consideration of these two fiicts, 
the lowness of the situation, and the small extent of the city, seem conclusive 
objections against the opinion which has ascribed these ruins to Passaron, the 
metropolitan seat of the house of Pyrrhus. 

But, though the place which we are now viewing could have possessed no 
military power, still, in a social respect, it seems to have been of considerable 
importance. Attached to the Acropolis, on the south-east, is the shell of a 
magnificent Theatre, one of the largest now existing in Greece. It is scooped 
in the declivity of the hill, with a southern aspect. Now, the existence of a 
theatre at all, especially in this district, is a very singular circumstance ; bat 
the existence of so grand a theatre, in so insignificant a place, is without a 
parallel in the whole of Greece. 

Proceeding eastward from the theatre, we observe another object, very 
unusual in the remains of Epirot cities. On the north of the theatre, 
between it and the gate of the lower city, are vestiges of two temples ; of the 
most distant of the two, fourteen columns, or at least the fragments of them, 
are still standing. There are not, we believe, fourteen other columns remain- 
ing together in the whole of Epirus. 
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Considering these circumetaDces, and the inferences to be deduced from 
them, we feel disposed to inquire whether, when contemplating these ruins, 
we are not treading the soil once hallowed by the presence of Dodona! 
Does not this supposition explain the peculiarities above noticed ! The 
oracular city needed no extrinsic defence of a strong natural position ; it was 
protected by it« own sanctity. Being situated in a plain, it was easy of 
access for the inquirers who came to it from every side. Hence, too, we 
may account for the disproportion between the city and the building with 
which it was adorned. The theatre was not designed for the entertainment 
of citizens only ; it served as an attraction for strangers, and provided gratifi- 
cation for those who were brought there by the celebrity of the oracle. 
Whether the temples of which we have spoken were connected with the 
worship of the Dodontean Jupiter, and whether they were contained in a 
TemenoB, or sacred enclosure, in which the theatre probably stood, as was 
the case with that at Epidaurus, will be better determined by those who may 
be enabled to make excavations among their niins. 

For the reasons adduced above, it is not wonderful that we do not discover 
here all the natural phenomena usually associated with Dodona. In order 
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to reconcile the modern picture with the ancient original, the other featnree 
of Dodona muet be collected by the topographer from various places in the 
neighbourhood, as the limbe of his son, scattered about the country, were 
by ^etes. Wo may be compelled to go ei^t miles to Janina for the 



Dodonsean lake; itfi phosphoric spring may, perhaps, be found near the 
sulphuric mines worked by AU Pasha, near Djerovini : the mountain of 
Tomarus will be represented by Olitzka, with it« hundred sources in its glens, 
and this fertile plain at its roots. 

Another veet^e of the oracle deserves notice. There are records of a 
Bishop of Dodona existing in the SStix century, and the name which the 
place bears in the imperial documents of that period, is Bonditza. This 
appellation is perhaps to be recognised in that of the small church of Bodista, 



ip^ the south-west of DFamiaus we enter the 

solitary hamlet of Bourrellesha, consisting of ten cottages and a church. We 
DOW follow the course of a branch of the Acheron, and then, as we proceed to 
the weatward, at a turn in the roa4 the long and wide plain of Pabamythia 
burets upon our view. The appearance of the place from thia eminence is 
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very picturesque. A castle stands on the rocky hill to the left of the town, the 

site of an ancient citadel. The town itself is beautiful at a distance. Cypressefl 

and plane-trees grouped with mosques and houses, give it a pleasant and 

refreshing aspect, which, however, almost vanishes when you enter its narrow 

street. 

We pane onward along the plain to the south, and mount one of the 
summits of its eastern harrier of mountains. This eminence is called 
Kastro Logeious, from the fortress upon it. The view here is very exten- 
sive : the island of Santa Maura, the ancient Leucas, and the grand outline 
of the Acamanian hills, form the southern horizon. At our feet lies the whole 
plain of Paramythia : rising from its western edge, the range of the mountains 
of Paboa, scattered over with white villages, are seen standing in array against 
those of Suli, on one of which we are. A river, the ancient Cocvtds, flows 
from Paramythia along the plain into the Acheron. 

Pausanias expresses his belief that Homer drew his description of the 
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Lower World from this part of Thesprotia. The character of the Homerio 
Inferno is very simple. Two rivers, a rock, some tall poplars and barren 
willows, were all its scenery. Very ditforent indeed from subsequent repre- 



sentatioiui of the same regions. This rooky glen, through which the Acheron 
tumbles, over steep and dark clids, into the Paramytbian plain, what a 
contrast does it present to those later, and especially Roman, representations 
of the subterranean world ! in which a splendid vestibule leads through massive 
walls and a peristyle of adamant into lengthening conidoTB, and thence into 
groTes of myrtle and fragrant laurels, — into the Inferno, in short, of an age 
and nation which introduced a Baian luxury even into its dreariest abodes, 
and dressed up the gloomy mansion of Pluto with the pomp of a palace of 
(he Ciesars. Very ditferent, too, the principles which suggested these later 
descriptions, from the melancholy language in which the Achilles of Homer 
declares upou this spot that he had rather cultivate these swampy fields as a 
day-labonrer, than enjoy the honours of the royal state among the dead : and 
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very different the influence of this diversity of belief on the character of the 
respective nations by which it was entertained ! 

Three or four cottages, a ruined church, and a paltry fortress, are all 
the artificial adjuncts of this spot. They stand on the verge of the plain, 
on the right bank of the Acheron. The place is called Aia Glyky. Above 
them, to the north-east, rise the lofty mountains of Suli, one crowning 
the other, and some bearing on their summits those proud castles which 
nothing but famine and avarice could storm. The Acheron falls from 
these hills through a deep and rocky gorge : leaving these cottages to the 
rights it expands into a turbid and eddying stream, and then winds quietly 
through a flat, marshy country, (in which it forms the Acherusian Lake, and 
unites itself with the Cocytus), into the Ionian Sea. 

The port of Glyky, into which the Acheron discharges itself, seems to 
have communicated its name to the place where we now are. Its adoption 
may also have been suggested by a desire to merge all the former sadness 
of the spot in such an agreeable euphemism. The feeling which in other 
cases appeased the most awful Deities, and beguiled the most painful 
diseases, by the charm of a Name, might also hope to sweeten the river 
of woe : the name, too, it is evident, was conferred at a time when Christi- 
anity gave an additional reason for the choice, as well as another meaning to 
it when made. 

The ruined church at Aia Glyky stands on the site of an ancient temple. 
The fragments of eight or nine granite columns of the former structure still 
remain. We are inclined to believe that this was the oracular shrine where 
the spirits of the dead were consulted. It was natural to inquire of the 
departed in the place where they were supposed to have passed into another 
state of being. The banks of the Acheron, therefore, were the favourite 
resort of Necromancy. There was also high authority for this practice: 
Homer no sooner places here the souls of his Seers and Heroes, than he 
begins to consult them on the spot. We see no willows at present, such as 
are placed by him on the banks of the Acheron. There are, indeed, few 
trees of any kind in the plain, and none of any size : we see a few Oriental 
plane-trees, some low tamarisks by the water'^s edge, two or three wild fig- 
trees, and some bright-leaved pomegranates ; a somewhat melancholy group, 
but not inappropriate. A plucked fruit of the latter tree, bursting with the 
crimson grains which give it its name, and placed, as it was in ancient 
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times, in the band of a ecolptured figure of a deceaeod person reclinmg on 
a sarcophagUB containing his ashea, served as a pleading eymbol to express 
the assurance that, though his life was now plucked from its stem, yet that 
it was not gathered too early, but ripely teeming with many seeds of rich 
IVuit. The price of a few grains of the same tree gained also a Queen for the 
nether world. 



In our way up the dark chasm of the Acheron, the River is on our right. 
We mount the hill of Zabrucho, wheuee there is a magnificent view of 
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three fortresfiea crowning the cresta of three lofty rocks, the citadels of Suli ; 

that on our left is Kunghi, in front is Kiaffa, to the right is Abariko. 



Descending eastward from this hill, we arrive at the juncUon of the Acheron 
and a river falling from the left, which we cross by a bridge at a ruined mill. 
The valley is clothed with a luxuriant profusion of shrubs, among which we 
observe the myrtle, the lentisk, the prinari, the arbutus, and the broom. 
How little have the appellations of the most lowly natural objects been 
changed in Greece I These humble plants are known by the same words 



which they bore or old, while the ancient titles of her Cities and Nations are 
heard no more. The name of Epirus has vanished : the names of its shrubs 
and herbs are stiU in the mouth of every shepherd. 

Mounting along this woody glen, we pass between the Suliot castles of 
Kunghi and Kiaffa, seated, as it were, on their rocky thrones, from which 
they once domineered over the plain below. At Samoniba, in the inter- 
mediate valley, are some nigged uninhabited huts, shaded by wild fig-trees ; 
but the most desolate object is the village of Kako-Suli, lying a little 
beyond, once the capital of the mountain Republic. The skeletons of the 
houses are still standing ; the hearths are yet black with their former fires ; 
the staircases still lead to the upper chambers; but no one now dwells in 



the house, or sits by the hearth, or mounta the staircase. Over the doora 
hang the bougha of figs and pear-trees, which seem to have grown wild. 
Once, it \a said, there were three hundred houses in this village ; and there 
are etiU more than a hundred cisterns lying close together in the rocky soil. 
One hut upon the spot still lodges a few goatherds. The former inhabitants 
of Suli have in their misfortunes one consolation ; their courage and their 
fate have nuaed them in the eyes of the world from bandits into heroes, and 
have given to their country an interest and a name equal to that of an 
ancient republic of Greece. 



-.^^"" Sea. We commence with the principal and most northern 

of them, that of Korpou, the ancient Corctba. 

The modem town of Korfou, which lies in the centre of the eastern coast 
of the island, is, in its appearance, neither Greek nor Italian, but partakes 
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of both characters. On entering its low gateway, from the interior of the 
ifiland, we are reminded a little of the ancient dwellings of Pompeii b; the 
uniforni emallness of the houses, and the narrowness and regularity of the 
streets. It may be called a geographical mosaic, to which many countries 
of Europe have contributed a stone and a colour. Thus the streets are 
Italian, at least in their style and names ; the arcades by which they are 
flanked, might have come from Padua, or Bologna ; the winged lion of St. 



Mark is seen marching, in stone, along the Venetian walls of ita fortress; 
beneath them you find rusty pieces of cannon stamped with the words 
Libert^ and Egalit^, which carry you ba«k to the time when the island was 
held under French rule ; and if you wftlk to the other end of the Strada Resle, 
you will there hear, in the market, more than one Ionian vendor debating 
with an Irish or English soldier, how much he is to receive for his wares in 
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cflrtain Greek oboli, which bear the Venetian Lion on one side, and a 
Britannia with her JEgie on the other, and which are no bad epitome of the 
modem history of the island, making, as they do, a curious addition to the 
series of brass and silver records of the same kind which tell what Korfou 
was in former ages. A Triton striking with his trident; a prow of a ship, a 
galley in full sail, the gardens of Alcinous, and a Bacchus crowned with ivy ; 
these are some of the monetary memorials of the former power, commerce, 
and productions of Corcyra. 

On the east of the same street is the Spianata, or esplanade, one side of 
which is bounded by the palace of the Lord High Commissioner, a handsome 
building of Maltese stone ; on the east is the citadel and the two conical 
hills, or creots, the airy Pheeacian castlee of Virgil, from which the Island ia 
said to derive its name ; though the word Ourfo, by which it is designated in 
Boccaccio, as well as the modem Greek term Korfo, would lead us to seek its 
originin a Romaic corruption of the ancient word for Kolpo, Gulf, or Bay, which 
might well be applied to the harbour beneath the summits above-mentioned. 

The esplanade is enli- 
vened by reviews of three 
or four thousand English 
troops, and, toward even- 
ing, is the resort of the 
Greek Priests of the neigh- 
bouring university. There 
is something very pictur- 
esque in the appearance 
of these persons, with their 
black caps, resembling the 
modins seen on the heads 
of the ancient statues of --i-^^=^-=iKss«.. 
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Serapie and Osiris, their long beards and pale complexionB, and their black 
flowing cloak — a rolic, no doubt, of the old ecclesiastical garment of which 
Tertullian wrote — as they sit upon the beaches, or pace beneath the acacias 
and lime-trees of the plaoe. 

There is a work on Korfou, written by one of its patricians, wluch gives 
some intoresttng details with respect to the island and its inhabitants : the 
author asserts that, among other superstitions, the common people have a 
strong objection to go on the left side of a mill-stream, or near the house of 
a dead miser, to be married on a Wednesday, or in the month of February. 
Some of these antipathies are, probably, as old as the time of Heeiod, who 
prescribes certain days for marriage and other ceremonies. The wind which 
aighs through the leaves of a forest in a dark winter's night, is said by them 
to be made up of the souls of bad men. At Lbucimna, the modem Capo 
Bianco, where the Corcyrseans erected a trophy after their naval simple 
with the Corinthians, at the southern extremity of the island, is an eminence 
which is the favourite resort of the Nereids, who are supposed to have great 
influence over the health and fortunes of their neighbours, and which is 
called from them Nereido Kastro. 

T is worth while to observe how these mytho- 
logical playthings are thrown away on more 
trying and solemn occasions. At the death- 
bed, when the nearest relative has closed the 
eyes of the deceased, and when the windows of 
his chamber have been thrown open to give his 
soul a free passage to heaven ; when the Moero- 
logists, or professional mourners, have ceased 
their doleful exclamations, the simple words are uttered by those present, " He 
18 now before his Maker, who judges, — and may He pardon him!" The corpse 
is then washed, dressed in its best attire, wrapped in the winding-sheet, and 
laid out for twenty-four hours. The last embrace is concluded with a chant 
of the solemn and melodious hymn attributed to Damascene : — " Seeing me 
speechless and breathless, oh ! weep over me, all my brothers, friends, 
kindred, and acquaintance ; for yesterday I was talking to you. Give me 
the last embrace, for I shall not walk or speak with you again. I go away 
to the Judge, with whom there is no respect of persons ; I go where semuita 
and masters stand together; kings and soldiers, rich and poor, in equal 
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dignity, for every one will be either glorified or eondenmed according to his 
own works," 

It is not easy to draw a map of the Homeric Phteacia which shall coincide 
in ite details with the localities of Korfou. Nor will the topographer find 
it a simple task to diecover the natural objects connected in the Odyssey with 
the city of Alcinous. Whore are the two fountains which flowed near it \ — 
where is the stream of the River-God whom Ulysses conciliates with his 
prayers! Is it to be found at the beautiful village of Potamo, or not far 
finm Cape Sideri, to suit the hypothesis, the most prevalent one among the 
Phmacian antiquaries of the present day, which lands Ulysses in the north- 
west extremity of the island, because he is brought to it by a northerly wind, 
and which places the city of Alcinous at Aphiona in that district ! 

It is to be regretted that proofs are wanting to show the identity of the 
Pfaffiacian town with that of the Libumians who were dispossessed by the 
Corinthian colony, which settled in the isUnd ; for we have conclusive 
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evidence in the name of Palteopolis, in its existing remainii, and in the 
general correspondence of its features with the deecriptions of the ancient 
capital of Corcyra, that the hill to the south of the modem town is the ute 
of the colonized city. Wherever the Piueacian town of Homer may have 
been, there can be no doubt that this was the Corcyra of Thucydidea. We 
may refw to an ancient inscription, now at Corfoo, found at Palfeopolis, and 
recording an act of the Coroyrteans, which proves that their city stood in 
that spot. 

On visiting that place we feel some compensation in reflecting, that 
although we may not be permitted confidently to indulge the belief that the 
hero of Ithaca ran and wrestled with the flower of the Phseacian youth 
beneath this woody hill, yet that we are beholding a scene clothed with a 
painful interest by the memorable contests of Corcyra vrith Corinth, her 
mother country. This hill was the Corcynean Acropolis ; but which of the 
two harbours that He, one on the north, the other on the south of it, 

was the Hyllaic ! That, 
as well as the Acropolis, 
was in the hands of the 
popular party, while their 
antagonists were in posses- 
sion of the Agora, and of 
the hubour near it. We 
find in the narrative of 
Thucydides that the nobles 
set fire to the Agora in self- 
defence, and that the whole 
town would have been con- 
sumed had not the wind 
been contrary. Which way 
was the wind! This question 
■■nDcru.. <■ . uuK an x r... ^^ ^^^ cttabled to answQT 

by the arrival, the next morning, of the Athenian fleet from a point to the 
south as far distant as Naupactus. Thence we may infer that the Hyllaic 
harbour was to the touth of the site of the Acropolis, and that it is to be 
identified with the lagune of Calichiopoulo, and that the Agora and its 
adjacent harbour lie to the north of the peninsula of Paheopolis, and toward 
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tbe modem Kastradeb. It aiao follows, that the temple of Juno to which the 
nobles fled, stood near the place now occupied by an English camion, — thence 
called the One-gun Battery ; that they were carried to the rocky islet opposite 
the temple in the mouth, now called Peeama, or The Ferry of the Hyllaio 
harbour ; and these olive-trees remind us of the voluntary death by which, on 
their being brou^t back to the temple here, they rescued themselves from the 
hands of their fellow-cittzens. 



They are prettily situated among trees on tbe high clifb upon the coast at the 
north-east side of the Acropolis. From its neighbourhood to the sea, and 
from the circumstance of the small chapel which once stood upon its ruins 
haviug been dedicated to Saint Nicholas, the sailor s^nt of the Greek Church, 
we might conjecture that these remains belonged to some modem form of the 
temple of Neptune, the " beautiful Posideium " of Nausicaa. 

Of Nausicaa herself we should be very glad to find here some trace or 
reminiscence. There is no character in the whole history of this island of 
BO much interest as hers. We turn away from the savage scenes of tbe 
Peloponnesitui war, when this land was the victim of civil feuds, to the 
peaceful occupations of the Homeric time, with feelings of enjoyment and 



repose ; and among all the objects which the contemplation of that period 
brings before us in this place, none is so attractive as the daughter of 
Alcinous. 

In the absence of any special things with which her memory may be 
connected, we look at the natural features of the island as the remuning 
witneHses of the age and state of society in which she passed her days. These 
are remarkable for their beauty. In every part of Korfou we have glimpses 
of the sea, which is so interlaced with the land as to give it the appearance 
of a group of islands. From the absence of all hedges, and of almost 
all show of division of property in the island, through which the road seenu 
to wind with the freedom of a river, there is a unity in it which is very 
pleasing to the eye. The surface is broken into hill and valley, and sprinkled 
over with olives, the principal produce of the soil, which would fatigue the 
sight with their monotony, were not their pale and quivering foliage agreeably 
relieved by dark groups of tall and 



In oar voya^ from Korfou southward we sail near the Syrota Islets, 
and the deserted harbour which is described ia Thueydidos as the roadstead 
of the Corinthian fleet. The island of Paxo, near which we next arrive, has 
been made an object of much interest, of which every one who passes by it 
in the ni^t-time will be sen^ble. " Here,^ in the words of the old anno- 
titor on Spenser's Pastoral in May, " about the time that our Lord suflered 
hie most bitter passion, cert&yne persons sailing from Italie to Cyprus at 
night heard a voyce calling aloud, Thamus, Thamus ! who giving eare to the 
cry, was bidden (for he was the pilot of the ship,) when he came near to Pa- 
lodas, to tell that the great Ood Pan was dead ; which he doubting to do yot, 
for that when he came to Palodas there was such a colme of wind that the ship 
stood still in the sea unmoored, he was forced to cry aloud that Pan was dead ; 
wherewithal there was such piteoas outcries and dreadful shrieking as hath 
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not been the like. By which Pan of some is nndergtood the great Satliuias, 
whose kingdom was at that time by Christ conquered, and the gates of hell 
broken up ; for at that time all Oracles surceased, and enchanted Spirits 
that were wont to delude the people henceforth held their peace.'" 

The words in which Milton refers to this incident in hie Ode on the 

Nativity, — 

" The lonely modntnina o'er, 
And the rMooDdmg shore, 
A vmce of weeping heard, and lend lament,'' — 

will recur to the memory of the En^sh traveller, as he sails over this spot, 
particularly if it be in the darkness of night, by the island of Pazo. 

Passing along the west coast of Santa Maura, the ancient Leucas, we are 
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brought to the southern extremity of the island, on which the temple of 
the Leucadian Apollo formerly stood. The promontory was then called 
Leucates, and now by a common change corrupted into Ducato, and is 
known to the modem Greek sailor as the Lady''s Cape. The latter appel- 
lation may be derived from its connexion with the history of Sappho, who is 
said to have thrown herself from its summit into the sea. Since her time 
it has been generally called the Lovers^ Leap. Whether she was the first 
who made trial of it is doubtful. Ovid indeed tells us that the virtues of a 
plunge into the waters beneath it were known at a much earlier time, in the 
age of Deucalion : while Menander distinctly says, that no one had preceded 
the ^olian maid in the experiment. 

owARD the extremity of the cape the cliffs decrease 
in height, gently shelving into the sea, till at the 
low white promontory itself the surface of the rock 
coincides with that of the water. It was, probably, 
the tendency of this rocky point to run into a reef 
that rendered it proverbially dangerous to ships. 
Above it stood, visible from afar, the Apollo dreaded 
by sailors, who was regarded with peculiar devotion 
by the voyager on the Ionian Sea. 

It is remarkable, that the uses for which this 
rock was originally employed were religious and 
judicial. In critical times, slaves and criminals 
were thrown from its smnmit as an expiatory 
sacrifice: it seems also to have served as an 
ordeal by which the guilt or innocence of an accused party might be 
determined. In some instances, the priests of Apollo's temple above it 
offered themselves as voluntary victims; though upon these occasions it 
is said that care was taken to buoy them up by live birds and artificial 
pinions in their descent, which was thus broken and made easy, and that so 
they were enabled to repeat the experiment at difierent times, to increase 
the number of similar attempts by their own example. They assured those 
who had fruitlessly wandered in search of their parents, that they would find 
them after a dive in this vision-clearing sea; and they persuaded others whose 
cases admitted of such advice, that Apollo the God of Medicine had pre- 
scribed a leap from his own rock as a cure for ill-requited love. 




On the elope above the base of the promontory we observe the fragments 
of an ancient building, among which lie the frusta of a column, which 
perhaps belonged to the Temple of Apollo. The soil above it is overgrown 
with myrtles and other aromatic plants. From tiiis point, at the calm 
which precedes the dawn of a summer^s day, the traveller may behold the 
smoke mounting from the hills of Ithaca, the sight which Ulysses longed bo 
much to see. 

But here arises a question. Is the modem Thiaki, in which we will 
now suppose ourselves, the Ithaca of the Odyssey or not! On the one 
hand we are assured that we need not be under any anxiety on this point ; 
that it is perfectly easy for us to see to-day the view which Minerva showed 
to Uiysaea, when he landed here from the island of Alcinous on his return 
home some three thousand years ago ; that in our rambles through the 
island wc may visit the harbour of the venerable Pbobcvs, and see the 



votive niches in the Qrotto of the Ntuphs ; that when oppressed by the 
heat of a mid-day sun, after having quenched our thirst under the shade of 
the " Bavbn''s Rock," with the "black water" of the fountain of Aixrwoam, 
we may regale our appetites with fruits gathered in the gardens once tilled 
by the hand of Laertes, and refresh ourselves by the coolness of the sea-breeae 
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pUjing over the rocks and among the broken walls of the lofty palace of the 
Hero of the Odyssey himself. 

There is sometbiDg, it is true, very fascinating in thus being brought into 
immediate contact with Homeric scenery and characters, and in reading with 
our own eyes the original of whiofa his poem is a transcript. 



this and the neighbouring islands as they are thought by him to have existed 
in the mind of the Poet, and we are warned that, without availing ourselves 
of any licenoe for the purpose of reconciling the geography of Homer with 
that of actual observation, we must confine ourselves simply to the latitudes 
and longitudes which are drawn by the hand of the bard on the surface of bis 
own poem. Tbe result of this investigation, we regret to say, is no other than 
that tbe author of the Odyssey has been at tbe pains of composing more than 
twelve thousand lines, more or less concerning the history and geography of a 
place which he not only could have never seen, but of which not even a sailor 
who had, tracing for him with his finger a map of it upon tbe sea-shore, could 
have ever given him an idea. In order, therefore, to delineate for ourselves 
the Homeno chart of the kingdom of Ulysses, we are called upon to treat the 
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modem Ithaca with the same oontemptuous usage with which it is eud the 
Sublime Porte onoe menafled some refractory islanderB, when he told them 
that, if they did not obey the edict he hiMl sent them, they and their oonntry 
should be shovelled into the sea ; or, if Thiaki ia permitted to survive any 
longer at all, it is ordered to float away from its present poution, and, after 
a short cruise in the Ionian sea, to cast anchor on tlie KMvfcm, instead of the 
tasteiTi, side of the island of Cephallonia. 



We are assured, that, however we may lament the fact, the sentence of 
transportation has been passed upon the island of Ithaca, id the lines of the 
Odyssey in which Ulysses gives a history of himself to Alcinous. They oocur 
near the commencement of the ninth book. 

" I dwell io Koimy Ithaca, where wares 
With woods the hill of Neritoe ; arouDd, 
Clote to each other, many Idands lie, 
Dulichinm, Samg, woody ZscTnthoa— 
It atedfaat stands, highest above the wave, 
tl^etitDard: the rest apart, to eatlem sun. 
Ragged, bnt kindly, Durae of jonth ; and I 
A land more dear than Ihia shall never see." 
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It 18 alleged that, in these verses, Ithaca is placed to the west of the other 
islands, whereas, in fact, it is to the east of them ; nor can it be denied that 
we are here met by a difficulty, in our attempt to identify the geography of 
Homer with that of our own maps. 

But neither, in the first place, can it be asserted that one stubborn passage 
in a long poem is sufficient ground for a theory which contradicts the universal 
principles and practice of human nature. 

It is dear that the author of the Odyssey was a traveller, not so much from 
the geographical knowledge of countries far removed from one another which 
he displays, but from the leading idea and moral of his poem, namely, the 
paramount attachment and love which a man feels for his own country, be it 
but a barren and rugged rock ; a love which neither Lsestrygons nor Anthro- 
pophagi, nor even the witcheries of fairy islands, can eradicate from his breast. 
This is a feeling of which no one would be deeply sensible, much less is it a 
principle which any one would work into a poem, who had not himself been a 
wanderer. 

Granting, then, what it seems impossible to doubt, that the Poet had 
personal acquaintance with different parts of the globe, is it probable that he 
would lay the scene of a long poem in a country of which he had no distinct 
information, in preference to fixing it in one which he had himself visited I 
Was there anything in the country, thus selected, to justify that preference ! 

And, not only who would care to tvrite^ but who, it may be asked, would 
care to hear^ a long tale about a country with which the Poet was wholly 
unacquainted i When the recital is one which enters into the minute details 
of real life, and, as is the case with that part of the Odyssey which refers to 
Ithaca, is not embellished by fabulous imagery, the existence of an audience 
at all seems to suppose some pre-existing sympathy, in their minds, with the 
physical and social relations of the country described. But with what 
incredulity and derision would they have turned from the narrative of a 
Prince who begins his account of himself with a geographical blunder about 
his own dominions ? 

Were it, therefore, necessary to reject the passage, above cited, as inter- 
polated or corrupt, we should have no difficulty in doing so ; but the truth 
seems to be, that it does not require so much to be expunged as to be ex- 
plained. In it, we may observe, the islands are grouped about Ithaca. 
Ithaca, therefore, itself, is not placed at the western extremity of them all. 
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It seemB, also, very natural that, after enumerating the ialanda collectively, 
the narrator should digress to particularize their individual portions, that he 
should assume Zaci/nthiu, the last mentioned, as the point to which the rest 
should be referred, and that he should add, in oonclusion, that Zacynthus 
(and not Ithaca) lay to the west, and the other islands in an easterly direc- 
tion from it. To Zacynthus, therefore, and not to Ithaca, we refer the lines 

" it sUdbt «Ui)ds, highest above the wsve 
Wettwud ; the rest apart, to euteni Sod ;" 

And ao, we believe, did Virgil long ago, when he wrote — 

" Woody Zacynthiu o'ar mid wave appean." 
Thus the ge<^rapby of Homer becomes true. 

One more remark on the general question. In the Odyssey, the Rc^on 
of Fable hegixa at the Leucadian rock, and stretches from that point id a 



nortkerhf direction. That rook's position, on the road by which the Shades 
of the Suitors are conducted by Mercury from Ithaca to Hades, is an 
indication of this. No one can pass from the description of Phteacia to 
that of Ithaca, without feeling that he has exchanged "the meadow of 
asphodel,"" and the " land of dreams,"" for real and practical life. And whence 
can this difference proceed! Not from any ol^ective dissimilarity, as we 
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believe, in the things described, but in their relations to the desoriber and 
his hearers. Plutarch tells us that, in his time, the framers of geographical 
charts proved their ignorance of portions of the countries which they under- 
took to delineate, by the sort of vague compensation which they offered for 
them. In the unexplored outskirts of their maps they placed sandy deserts 
destitute of water, peopled with beasts and monsters, — what Swift calls 
'^elephants instead of towns i*^*^ — in other parts, of which they also knew 
nothing, they laid down insuperable bogs, Scythian snows, or a frozen 
ocean. Their comparative knowledge^ however, of the more central districts, 
was proved by well-marked coasts, distinct headlands, capes, and rivers, 
cities and villages, specified with minute accuracy. Such a chart the Odyssey 
of Homer seems to us to be ; and the same inference may be drawn from the 
different manner in which its central and extreme regions are treated. The 
Cyclops and Lotophagi are its bogs and deserts, but the meridian, to which 
all the other lines in it are referred, passes through Ithaca. 

It seems highly probable that the Poet has sketched his own character in 
that of the minstrel Phemius ; and that one of his objects was to recover, for 
the house of Ulysses, the political influence which it appears to have lost by 
the destruction of the suitors, and to regain for it the royal prerogative and 
precedence among the rival families of the island. 

But what is to be said of the reputed Palace and Gnr of Ulysses! We 
leave Batht, the modem capital, for a walk thither. We pass along the 
barren and rocky shore, by patches of com, groups of olives, and under hills 
topped with windmills, and, after a walk of more than three miles, arrive at 
the foot of the mountain on which the ruins stand. It is called Abto, and 
is the narrow central isthmus which connects the northern with the southern 
half of the island. As we climb the rough and rugged paths, and follow the 
line of these huge unshapen walls, which stretch down from the summit of 
the hill) we might imagine them to belong rather to a city whose walls have 
been stratified by nature, than to a work fashioned and elaborated by 
the hand of man. With these gigantic masses before us, indicative of great 
physical force simultaneously applied, we feel it easier to pronounce an 
opinion as to what age they can not^ than to what age they can^ be attributed. 
That they do not belong to that of the Odyssey seems clear. They could not 
have been produced in the state of society portrayed in that poem. The 
Ulysses of Homer, it is true, is a prince of some power and name, but he is 
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also repreeented by the Poet w a mechanio, who shows his ing^itiity io the 
construction of his own bed, and builds his chamber with his princely hands ; 
hia good father, Laertes, ia found in his orchard, among his olives and pear- 
trees, with a pruniag-knife in his hand, and wearing thiek gloves to defend 
himself from the briars and thorns. Although the existence of a pablic 
assembly, convoked for national purposes, may be thought to evince some 
concert among the inhabitants of Ithaca for general purposes, yet the persona] 
influence of those Priaoes could not be great who were thus left by their 
subjects to perform menial duties for themselves. Of the publio itself exe- 
cuting any national work for its own good, we remember no example in the 
whole poem. The Fountain of the village (for such the capital of Ulysses 
seems to have been,) required the successive exertions of three heroes, Ithacos, 
Neritus, and Polyotor, for its construction. The waBa of the city are never 
once mentioned, though we hear a good deal about the wooden palisades 
which protected the stalls of Eumseus. Throughout the Odyssey we look in 
vain for a hewn stone in the whole of Ithaca. 

Half an hour''s very laborious ascent brings us to the top of this rooky 
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hiU, which is, m we have mentioned, called Akto, or the Eaqlr, beoaiue 
from this point, sa a oentre, the two wings of the island appear extended from 
north to sonth like those of an eagle, somewhat in the same manner ss the 
appearance of the spread pinions of that bird gave the same name, among 
the ancient Greeks, to the tympanum or pediment of a temple. Here, on 
the narrow level of the summit, is the Acropolis of the city. The peculiarity 
of its form, and the loftiness of its situation, seem to have been the causes 
which procured for it the title of the palace of Ulysses, — a title which it has 
retained longer, from the well-merited celebrity of the English geographer 
who first conferred it. We consult the plan founded on his ohservattODS of 
this eo-oalled palaoe, and endeavour to compare it with the original. On the 



bed of these ruins, by a sort of Procmetean topography, the Odyssean palace 
as described in Homer has been stretched and fitted. Here, in this ruined 
bulwark, is a curved projection : the plan converts it into an heroic t/iolus. 
We pass by a fragment of wall, and we find, to our great surprise, that we 
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have intruded into the GyruBceum of Penelope ; the apartment to the right 
is the hyperaum ; an orsothurS^ or seoret door, conveys us from the vestibule 
to the street, where we come directly upon the corn-mills of Ulysses ! 

There is a reflection which suggests itself to every one who contrasts the 
two opposite theories of the geography of Ithaca which we have noticed 
above, — ^that the one has produced the other. The traveller who discovers 
everything^ leads all the world to suspect that he has, in reality^ found noQiing, 
And by such a process as this, the modem Ithaca, from being proposed as 
too accurate a resemblance of the Ithaca of the Odyssey, has ceased, in the 
minds of some, to be any resemblance at all. 

But a distinction must be drawn between the identification of existing 
remains with monuments of a perishable character, and that of those which 
are more permanent : in a word, between the identification of works of art, 
and that of those of nature. We hope therefore that we may be pardoned 
for having seen what there seems little doubt was the Homeric Obotto op 
THIS Nymphs. In this cave, — ^thanks to the permanence of Nature, — ^we 
believe the Author of the Odyssey to have been. A mountain, a valley, 
a harbour, or a lake, may exist anywhere, and can hardly furnish any 
characteristic by which one country may be discriminated from another; 
but a grotto such as this to which we refer is so remarkable and unique 
an object, that if Ithaca were set afloat like a second Delos in the sea, or 
exposed to be tossed upon the ocean like the Perseus of Danae, with such 
a cognizance as this about its neck, the description of the Orotto of tho 
Nymphs, as it exists in the Odyssey, would be the best advertisement to 
secure its being discovered and brought again to its own home. 

Of the cave itself, after Homer^s description of it, there remains little to be 
said. It is situated on Mount Saint Stephen, and is called the cave of Trou- 
pus. Its only entrance is at the north-west. At the southern extremity there 
is a natural ledge descending into the cave, but more practicable for Nymphs 
than for Men. The northern entrance is narrow, and admits but little day : 
the interior, and particularly the vault of the subterranean crypt, is lighted 
up by delicate gleams of a bluish hue, and though of a paler tinge, yet not 
unlike that blue sky of stone which hangs over the Orotta d^ Azzurro in the 
island of Caprese. The vault itself is hung with stalactites, some of which 
expand into what Homer calls webs of stone, where the Nymphs might be 
supposed to have woven their threads whose colour was like the sea. 



We are tempted by the name of a village on the north-west coast of the 
island to pay it a viait. Tt is called Polis. Oppoute to it is the islet of 
Dascaolio. This is the only rock in the channel of Cbphallonia, and ought 
therefore to be the An-EBis, where the Suitors Uy in ambush for Tetemachus 
on his return from Pylos to Ithaca. That Dascaglio contains no harbours, 
which Homer attributes to Asteria, seems no valid objection to this suppo- 
sition ; for, every one knows what Homflr''B vessels were, — that anchors were 
no part of their equipment, — and that harbours, therefore, were simply places 
to disembark in. Besides, the name of Asteris sufficiently proves that the 
Homeric island was a mere itarlike rock, which Dascaglio is ; and lastly, we 
would observe here, what Is applicable to the poem in general, that it is not 
the part of sound criticism to fetter the imagination of the poet with rigid 
material restrictions. The Odyssey is to be regarded as an ideal structure, 
erected upon geographical and historical foundations. If, now, Dascaglio be 
Asteris, the Homeric city shoidd be near, and cannot be to the south of it. 
Was it therefore at Polis % Thus much may be sud in its favour : the ruins on 
the woody hill rising to the north of Polis are of much ruder and more ancient 
style, though considerably less in extent than those of Aeto. The stones are 
rough and unhewn, and not closely fitted to each other. The principal remains 
are on the western side of the summit, and are piled on a very steep rook. 

A harbour generally supposes the exlstwice of ancient remains in its 
neighbom'hood. Hence, on our arrival at the port of Santa Euphkmia, 
on the eastern coast of Cephallonia, we are not surprised to hear that there 
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&rfl vestiges of Hellenic buildings at no great distance from the water. A 
quarter of an hour's walk to the west brings us to the Palatia, or Palace, as 
these ruins are called. Here is an ancient fort, consisting of two apartments, 
and built of polygonal masonry. The south wall remains entire, and is pierced 
with three embrasures for observation and the discharge of miasUes. Coasting 
the isluid in a southerly direction, we arrive at Poros, probably so called as 
being the passage into the fertile vale of RAXLi, a corruption of the ancient 
Heraclea. The valley of Poros, which runs from north to south, is walled in on 
all sides but the north by high mountains : on the east it is hidden from the sea 
by Atros ; on the west it is divided from the interior by the jEnbsian range ; 
the southern extremity is blocked up by the gable of Mount Kobonus, on the 
clifis of which stood the strong fortress of Psoni, whose ruins still remain. 

We enter at the north, and proceed down this romantic valley: the 
torrent-bed along which we pass is overhung with gay oleanders : in the 
freshness of a summer evening, after confinement on tlie sea in s small 
vessel, the transition to this valley is delicious. Goats are browung on 
the lentisk and arbutus upon the woody cliffs above us ; and some, more 
bold, are climbing on the branches of the taller shrubs ; the shepherd's flute 
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is heard from the mountains, and the peasants are gathering in their harvest 
of uva passa. We prooeed on till we arrive at a cottage, pleasantly situated 
near a stream and a mill; it is sheltered by walnuts and carroubas of 
luxuriant foliage ; behind it is a small garden, in which are almonds, gourds, 
asparagus, and lavender. Here is a noble view of the Black Mountain, the 
ancient ^nus, the outline of which is boldly marked against the golden hues 
of the sun setting behind it. 

The ruins of Proni stretch from north to south on a high rocky ridge, 
which hangs over the ravine of Poros. The fall of the rock into this gulley 
is almost perpendicular. At this eminence stood the northern Acropolis : 
at the southern extremity of the ridge is another citadel, connected with the 
northern by parallel walls. The coins of Proni bear upon them the club of 
Hebaklrs or Hercules ; and the name of Rakl£, by which the vale beneath 
it is known, is another indication of the Hero'^s connexion with this place. 
Perhaps this connexion arose from a belief that Herakles had opened with 
his dub — ^for such actions were usually ascribed to him — ^the passage of Poros, 
that the waters which before inundated it might empty themselves into the 
sea, and had thus bestowed the fruitful valley of Rakle upon the grateful 
cultivator. 

The Sampans were probably right in thinking that the site of their town 
was too favourable a one not to be an object of ambition and envy to the 
Romans, who regarded the command of the channel of Cephallonia as 
essential to the conquest of Greece, These Roman ruins on the margin of 
the Bay of Sam^, in the central point of the eastern coast of Cephallonia, 
prove that the city was inhabited by its conquerors. Nor does Strabo 
appear to have been altogether correct in saying, that its site was deserted 
in his day ; for we find here an inscription of his age, or rather later, which 
somewhat qualifies his assertion. 

In making toward the valley which divides the two citadels of Sam^, so 
well described by Livy in his account of the siege conducted by the Roman 
Consul, we are reminded by the successive terraces of wall, which were 
perhaps erected on that occasion, of the device by which the besiegers for a 
long time bafiSed the enemy. 

In the intermediate valley mentioned above, are many tombs dug in the 
rock. These must have been contained within the range of the city walls. 
A Greek city, when besieged, supplied to the inhabitants an incentive to 



courage, firom which, hy a law of the Ten Tables, the Roman citizen was de- 
barred. They had, within the walla of their cities, the tombt of their aneetion. 
We have several specimens before us, at Sam^, of these graves, which are 
hollowed in the living stone. Proceeding upwards to the Northern Acropolis, 
we meet with a magnificent speoimen of ancient masonry. On the hi^j^iest 
of these courses of massive stone is a block of fourteen feet in len^ hanging 
obliquely, and, as it were, still quivering from the shoclc of the Roman engines. 
The Acropolis is remarkable for the varieties of architectural style which it 
exhibits : there are specimens in it of the polygonal and the horizontal, of 
empleoton, and of Roman brick-work. We observe a sally-port in the eastern 
wall, and a subterranean mine in the centre of the citadel, apparently com- 
municating with the western. The Southern Acropolis was the point first 
gained by the Romans; it was oidled Cyathis, probably from its cup-like form. 
We cross the isUnd to Arooettoli, on the western coast, the principal 
town and harbour of Cephallonia. It is a walk of forty nunntea from this 
place to the foot of the hill upon which the ancient city of Granii stood. Ite 
ruins are similar, in character, to those of the other cities of the island. Its 
acropolis, like theirs, is not fortified with towers ; but in the plain to the 
westward of the citadel ia a long series of rectangular turrets, built with 
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horizontal courses. Following the valley to the south-earst, we arrive at a 
line of rocks which have been excavated for tombs. We enter a sepulchral 
chamber containing a sarcophagus, near which is an inscription cut in the 
living stone. The last of the four ancient cities of Cephallonia is Pale, 
which lies to the north-west of Granii, separated from it by the gulf of Lixuri. 

The town of Zantb, the ancient Zacynthus, is beautifully situated on 
the nuirgin of its semicircular bay. It is flanked by two high hills ; on one 
is the castle; that to the south is called, from its extensive view, Mount 
Scopo; probably it is the same as the ancient Elatus, or, mountain of 
silver firs, which, formerly, as may be presumed from its name, gave a reason, 
no longer existing, for the woody Zacynthus of Homer. Much has been said 
concerning the origin of the name of Zacynthus itself, and, as is usually the 
case, heroes have been created at will, from whom that appellation has been 
derived. But names of places are generally assigned in consequence of 
some peculiarity existing in the sites themselves. It may be shown from 
numerous examples, — such as Mount Cynthus in Delos, and Ara-cynthus 
the mountain of ^tolia, and Bere-cynthia the name of the Earth, — ^that 
Cynthus in the early Oreek language was a general term for a hill. Looking, 
therefore, at these two mountains before us, and the town placed between 
them, we prefer to go no further than the immediate neighbourhood of Za- 
cynthus for what it so well supplies, namely, the reason for its own designation, 
which we may compare with that of Za-longus, a woody mountain of Epirus, 
crossed by us in our road from Nicopolis to Arta, of which word the latter part 
is the general term for a forest. 

The interior of the town does not possess much to recommend it. The 
streets have Venetian names, and dark, dwarfish arcades ; in the houses are 
latticed windows, and in the shops none at all. 

We pass through pretty lanes and hedges of pomegranates, quinces, smilax, 
and aloes, toward the south-west district : in the distance are long lines of 
cypresses. We observe on the left of the road a wine-vat similar to those in 
which Bacchus is represented treading out the grapes in ancient monuments. 
It consists of two compartments, about three feet deep, and covered over with 
stucco : after the fruit is trodden out with the feet in these receptacles, the 
grape-juice is drained ofi* by funnels in the side of the vat. 

It is certainly a curious sight to see pitch and rushes produced together, 
as is the case at the tar-wells of Kiebi, which are the end and object of our 
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present excureioa. It iB pleasant to watch the great bituminous bubbles 
floating on their clear water, and to extract a myrtle branch, dripping with 
genuine pitch, from the viscous slime beneath ; but we confess that it is 
more interesting to us to picture to ourselves the feelings with which, more 
than two thousand years ago, a party of Qreek emigrants looked upon this 
very spot in their way from the old capital of Greece to a now settlement in 
Italy : we are delighted to remember the interest which this same well excited 
in the mind of the most eminent of that party ; we seem here to behold him 
inquiring into the nature of the phenomenon, measuring, as he did, its 
dimensions, sounding its depth, and registering in his note-book all it« par- 
ticularities with the greatest equanimity and cheerfulness, although he was 
then an exile trom his own country, and did not possess a foot of land in 
any other. Such a mind was that of Herodotus, to whom we here allude, 
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It muBt have been quite as profitable a sourcs to ita possessor as this singular 
well, which we believe sells its pitch for ten shillinga a barrel. 

In the year b. c. 211, Philip of Macedon, the son of Demetrius, raised the 
siege of PaJe in Cephallonia, and sailed to Leucadia, whence he commenced 
an expedition through Acamania into the heart of -^tolia. He was invited 
to do so by the inhabitants at that particular season, beoause half of the 
jEtolian army was then absent in Thessaly, under its general Dorimachus. 
Philip, as we are told by Polybius, proceeded from Limntea, which appears 
to have been on the south-eastern shore of the Ambracian Gulf, and thence 
marched to the river Achelous, which he crossed near Stratus, the Acar- 
nanian capital, and thus passed into Mto\m. He directed his course with 
all speed to Thbbuus, the principal city. In his way thither he had 
Stratus, Agrinium, and Tbestienses on the left hand ; and on the right 
Conope, Trichonium, and Phoeteum. He then arrived at a city called 
Metapa, which lay at the entrance of the defile on the borders of the 
Trichonian Lake, and about six miles from Thermus. Having taken the 
necessary precautions to render the route secure, he entered this defile. 
His light wing was protected by Thracian auxiliaries and light-armed 
troops, iuid his left by the lake, along the side of which he marched for 
about three miles. The road from Pamphia, at the termination of the 
defile, to the walla of Thermua, was a steep ascent, having rugged precipices 
on both sides for the same distance of three miles. On his arrival there 
he met with no opposition; such had been the rapidity of his march, 
and such was the confidence of the ^tolians in the natural strength of 
the place. 
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Thermua waa the Acropolis of JEUMtt. It was the spot in which the 
national aesemblieH were held, — the citadel where arms and proviidonB were 
stored, — the treasury which ctmtained the wealth both of individuaU and of 
the state, — the Sacred Enclosure in which the great national Temple stood, 
— and the Museum which compiiaed within it the most beautiful objects of 
art which ^Otolia could boast. AU these fell into the hands of Philip, who 
used his victoiy in a manner which has drawn forth an expression of weD- 
merited censure from the grave and philosophic historian. 



I I 
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and we confess that, after an 
examination of it, and a oomparison of its details with the features of the 
country itself, we have been led by it to no satisfactory result. 
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Let ua trace the march of Philip in our row* niaps of Acamsnia and 
^tolift. We follow his course from Cephallonia to Santa Maura, thence by 
the lagune at the north-east of the island to the Gulf of Arta ; passing by 
the sites of Actium and Anactoridm, we arrive at Limmea, near Aboos 
Ampbilocricum, at the south-east angle of the gulf; we accompany him 
through the Agrsean territory till we reach the banks of the Aspropotamo, 
the ancient Achelous, which we cross at the ford of Lbpknd, near the ruins 
of Stratua, the ancient Acamanian capital, and enter the district now called 
Bloko, the northern division of ^tolia, which consists of a wide and 
^uitful lowland, and was called the " Great .^tolian plain '" by early 
geographers. On the south of it are two lakes separated from each other 
by a narrow causeway : me of them, perhaps both, — for their waters are 
frequently united, — was formerly called the Trichonian. Philip, we are told 
by Polybius, had this lake upon his left during three miles of his march 
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towards Thermus, to which he was advancing in a direct line from the 
point where he had passed the Achelous, and at full speed. We know not, 
therefore, how to avoid the conclusion that the capital of iEtolia stood on 
one of the northern crests of Aracynthus, the modern Zygo, at a distance of 
three miles to the south of the lakes above mentioned. 

The ancient road-book of central ^tolia is reduced to a single passage of 
one historian, and our geographical conclusions with respect to that province 
must stand or fall with the position which we assign to Thermus. 

Under these circumstances we feel indisposed to pronounce, with any 
degree of confidence, on a point concerning which the evidence is so scanty 
and inconclusive, especially as an error, committed in this particukr, would 
affect the whole of our topographical results in this district. We therefore 
content ourselves with commending the subject to the investigation of future 
geographers, in the belief that a spot of so much interest and importance as 
Thermus cannot but preserve some still-surviving vestiges of that splendour by 
which it was formerly distinguished, and that it will thus furnish encouragement 
to their researches before they are commenced, and incontrovertible evidence 
of their success when those researches are completed. 

The other two cities in iEtolia of the greatest celebrity in ancient times 
were Plkuron and Calydon. The older town of Pleuron stood at the south- 
east foot of Aracynthus, on a site now called Gyphto Kastro : the newer was 
on a hill farther to the west, on a summit which bears the name of the Kastro 
of Irene, about three miles to the north of the modem town of Missolonghi. 
The remains here are considerable ; they consist of walls, gates, and an ancient 
theatre. 

Calydon, the city of Meleager, and distinguished by the description given 
in the Iliad of Homer, of its siege by the Curetes, stood on a gentle declivity 
sloping down to the banks of the river Evenus, which flows by its foot into 
the sea. Some of the walls contemporary with the groat Epic Poet still remain. 
In the plain below them were the vineyards and cornfields which the j^tolian 
inhabitants of Calydon offered to Meleager as an inducement for him to join 
them in repelling their assailants. The spot is now known by the name of 
Kurt Aga. A little above it to the north is the point in the river Evenus at 
which the Centaur Nessus bore Deianira from the western to the eastern shore, 
when she was accompanying her husband Hercules for the first time on his 
expedition from .^Jiolia. The stream is now called Fidaro, probably from its 
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SBi BATTLE OF LEPANTO. 

winding course : the word seema to be formed from the modem Greek terma 

Fidi and Fidari, a snake, and may properly be rendered Serpentine. 

On the morning of Sunday the seventh of October, a. d. 1571, the Armadas 
of the Sultan of Constantinople, and of the Christian States of Enrope which 
were opposed to him, found themselres in sight of each other on the waters at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, to the west of the town of Nadpactus. 
The King of Spain, Philip the Second, had dispatched thither his fleet, of 
more than a hundred siu), under the command of his brother John of Austria. 
John Andrew Doria, the descendant of the great admiral of that name, led 
on the galleys of Genoa to the battle ; they were joined by twelve vessels of 
the Pope, Pius the Fifth, and more than a hundred from Venice. The Princes 
of Parma and Urbino were present. Twelve thousand Italians, five thousand 
Spaniards, and more than six thousand of other nations, took part in the 
engagement. The Turkish fleet, which was much superior in number to that 
of the Christians, had set sail from Naupactus, where it had been stationed, 
and came in front of the enemy at the small isUnds — now before us as we sail 
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from iGtoIia — of Kurzolari, on the Bouth-eaetern side of the mouths of the 
Achelous. Each of the armaments formed itself on the spot into three ranks, 
drawn up in the form of a crescent. It is said that John of Austria, the 
admiral of the allied forces, embarked in his frigate and went along the lines 
exhorting each individual to combat boldly for the defence and honour of the 
Christian Faith, assuring them all of the protection of Ood, in whose cause 
they were about to fight. It is added, that the soldiers were so much affected 
by his words that they shed tears of joy, and replied only with loud acclama- 
tions of Victory ! Victory ! In the meantime, as they well knew would be the 
case, all Christian nations, both far and near, were offering up prayers with 
one heart for the success of the arms which they were wielding. The conflict 
lasted four hours without producing any decisive result ; but when the wind 
veered to the southward, the attack of the Christians became more impetuous, 
and their foes, who were not able to resist the force of the wind and sea, 
began to give way : the death of their admiral added to their consternation ; 
their rout soon became general. Upwards of fifteen thousand Turks fell in 
the battle. More than twelve thousand Christian slaves who were found in the 
Turkish vessels were set at liberty. Sixty-two Ottoman ships were sunk, and 
more than a hundred and twenty were taken. The arrival at Rome of the 
news of this great victory revived the memory of her ancient triumphs. Such 
was the splendour with which the General of the Papal arms was received by 
the Senate and Magistrates of that city, and escorted to the Capitol into the 
presence of the Pope, at the church which stands on the lofty site of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. So ended the battle of Naupactus, or Lepanto. 

We pass over the waters on which this engagement took place, and cross 
the narrow strait at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The passage is a 
little more than a mile broad, and lies between two promontories, that to 
the south being the Rhium, and the northern the Antirrhium, of ancient 
geography. On each of these capes stands a castle, where formerly was a 
Temple of Neptune. The depth of the water between them is about thirty 
fathoms. 

The land which stretches along the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 
from this point to the citadel of Corinth, is about sixty miles in length and 
ten in breadth, and is backed to the south by a chain of mountains from six 
to seven thousand feet in height, decreasing in altitude towards the eastern 
termination of their range. The principal of these, commencing at the west, 



CONTRAST BETWEEN 



are Olonob, Ebyhanthus, and Ctllrne: they separate this strip of luid, 
formerly called Achaia, from the inland province of Arcadia. 

Nothing can be more marked than the contract presented by the aspect 
of these two neighbouring countries : the latter, surrounded as it were, by 
a circular wall of lofty mountains, four of which, namely, Erymaathus and 
Cyllene at the north, and Lycseus and Mtenalus at the south, stand aloft 
like the castellated Towers of this mural circumvallation, and having no 
outlet, but one on its western verge, seems as it were imprisoned within 
itself. Numerous streams fall down into its vales from the mount-aios 
around it, but are unable to find any exit for their pent-up waters except by 
mining for themselves a channel through the limestone rook of which these 
mountains are composed. The whole country may be compared to an isolated 
being ; for hundreds of years its population underwent little change ; it had 
no commerce with nations without, and little with strangers within. Snch 
was the constancy of its inhabitants and the permanence of their society, that 
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they compared the duration of their national existence, not with tliat of any 
objects of Earlk, but elevated their State, if we may so say, to the rank of a 
heavenly being, and claimed for it an antiquity equal to that of the first- 
created Powers of the Universe. The Arcadians, according to their own 
mythology, existed before the creation of the moon. 

Turn we now to the northern side of the mountain chain which we have 
above noticed. Every thing here bears the appearance of openness and 
liberty. Numerous rills flow down its declivities, all running parallel to each 
other in a northerly direction, and, after a short and uninterrupted course 
over the plain or along hollow valleys, fall into the waters of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Unfortunately for the maritime qualitications of the country to which 
we allude, the distance traversed by them is so insignificant, that they have 
not time to ewell into navigable rivers, nor force to form in the coast line 
any projections which might have supplied a want very remarkable in so 
extensive a shore, — that of a commodious harbour. No good port exists 
in the whole of Achaia. What might have been the result if the contrary 
had been the case, is evident from the commercial importance attained by the 
cities of Patne and Sicyon in ancient times, although posseaaed of very 
inconsiderable advantages in this respect. 



We feel a pleasure in considering some of the moral, social, and political 
results, which arose from the exposed and accessible character of the terri- 
tory of Achaia, especially when contemplated in juxtaposition with that of 
its neighbour on the south. In the earliest times of Greek history it bore 
the name of jGoialus, or the Coast-land, a designation derived from its 
position : it was then inhabited by the lonians of Attica, who built twelve 
cities upon its soil. The facility of communication between one part of this 
district and another seems to have favoured the organisation of that federal 
system of state policy which existed at a very early period in this province. 
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and which made it« ingtitutiona the model of popular legislation, not merely 
in Greece, but among the Asiatic and Italian colonies from that country. 
Eighty years after the Trojan war, the Aclueans, who derived their ori^ 
from the land of Theeaaly, were driven by the descendants of Hercules from 
the territory of Laconia and Argolis, in which they had settled. They 
emigrated in a northerly direction, and at last fixed their abode in ^gialus, 
whence they expelled the Ionian population, which, having returned to 
Attica, and there put it«elf under the direction of the sons of Codrua, 
crossed the j^gean Sea, and established themselves on that beautiful strip 
of land which extends along the western coast of Asia, and was called from 
the name of its new colonists Ionia. Between Uiis country' and that which 
they had left, many points of resemblance may be noticed. Ionia is the 



in Ionia to remind them of, and to console them for, the home which they 
had lost. While it is both interesting and agreeable to trace their love and 
regret for their ancient seats, which shows itself in the similarity of names 
between the towns, rivers, and promontories of vfigialus and Ionia, it is a3ao 
not less pleasing to reSect that some part of the commercial and maritime 
distinction of the latter might have been derived from the habits sad feelings 
which its colonists brought with them from the coasts of Greece : and as, in 
the federal union of the twelve cities of Ionia, we recognize the vestiges of 
that which combined the twelve cities of Mgiaiaa^ — as in the Panionian 
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assembly held in the Temple of the Heliconian N^eptune, upon the Asiatic 
promontory of Mycale, we perceive the revival of that which had been con- 
vened in former times in a temple of the same Deity upon the cape of the 
Greek Helic^ ; so, in the wealth and eplendour of Smyrna, of Epheeua, and 



The Achroans, having dispossessed the lonians, changed the name of the 
country which they bad invaded from -Egialus to Achaia. This latter desig- 
nation too, has, we are inclined to think, some reference as well tte the former 
to its position and character. The names of Acheron and Achelous assigned 
to rivers suggest the conjecture that the title of Achaia was conferred upon 
that country, as Apulia was upon a district similarly situated in Italy, on 
account of its aqueous character, as peculiarly the land of waters among the 
diSerent provinces of the Greek peninsula. 



HISTORY OF 



la the Homeric catalogue of the Greciim fleet at Troy, the ships of Pellene, 
^giurn, and Helice, and of the rest of j^gialus, are ranged with thoee of 
MyoenK, Corinth, and Sioyon, under the commuid of Agamemnon. At that 



pe 

fluence over the reet of the Peloponneeue. After that time for many centuries 
the inhabitants of the cities first earned took little part in the general concerns 
of Greece. During the Persian invasion, the Achieans, says Pausanias, neither 
joined Leonidaa at Thermopylte, nor aided Themistocles at S^amis : they 
were absent from the engagement at Plataea, being unwilling to submit to the 
authority of the Lacedaemonian General, to whom as a Dorian they felt a 
strong national antipathy, looking back with pride, as they did, to the pre- 
eminence which they had themselves enjoyed in the heroic times of Greece, 
when they possessed the territory now governed by Lacedsemon. The state 
of neutrality and inactivity in which the Achseana remained during the most 
stirring part of Greek history may reasonably be explained from the consdei^ 
ation, that they entertained no feelings of attachment to either of the two 
great rival parties of that period. With the Athenians, the representatives 
of the Ionian family, the Achteans were not connected by the bonds of friend- 
ship and sympathy, as being at that time in possession of the soil Irom which 
lonians had been driven by their ancestors ; much less did they look on the 
Lacodffimonians, the leaders of the Doric race, with a friendly eye, having 



been tltemselves expelled from their hereditary seata in Argos and Laconia, 
by the progenitors of those who now dwelt at Sparta. It thence arose, 
that while their neighbours were engaged in long and violent conteate, the 
Aclueans enjoyed a state of tranquillity and repose, which harmonised well 
and fitly with the natural character of their open and even soil, compared 
with the stem and savage features of those lands which bordered upon theirs. 
In this condition they remaJned for a considerable time, and it was not till 



the glories of other Greek states had faded that Acliaia began to display that 
power which afterwards gained for it such distinguished renown. It seems 
almost as if it had deliberately delayed its own progress until the other nations 
of Hellas were wearied with their exertions in the pursuit of fame, in order 
that it might now advance and olaim the prize which they had resigned. It 
then stepped forward as the last in the Lampadephoria of Greek Nations, to 
receive the torch which had been transmitted in succession from the hand of 
one City to another. The splendour of Athens had been some time on the 
wane ; Sparta was sinking by the weight of pressure from without and the 
undermining of corruptions from within ; Thebes — having shown what she 
was capable of effecting, when guided by the counsels, and animated by the 
example, of wise and intrepid leaders — had fallen with them, never more to 
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rise : when, therefore, these cities were reduced to this condition, there 
occurred a favonrable opportunity for Aohaia to prove what results could be 
attained by the arts and virtues of rare growth in Grecian soil, namely, thoee 
of civil harmony and concord. 

The twelve cities of Achaia, whose names are preserved by Herodotus and 
Strabo, being united in a compact body among themselves, and enjoying 
a form of civil polity wiecty tempered by an admixture of popular and 
aristocratic elements, subsisted, as has been said, during a long period in a 
state of happy and undisturbed prosperity. The political storm which broke 
upon Greece from Macedonia shattered for a time the league which bound 
them together; but when that had passed, some of the fragments again 
coalesced, and the effects eoon began to disappear of their fonner dissolution. 



In the year s. c. 280, when the attention of the Macedonian ptioces was 
engaged at home by domestic discords, four of the Achsean cities, Dyme, 
Patrie, Trihea, and Pharee, took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them for reviving the independence of their country ; when five years had 
elapsed, they were joined by ^giura, Cerynea, and Bura, which had ejected 
their tyrants, or expelled their Macedonian garrisons. To these, four others 
shortly afterwards attached themselves; the twelfth, Helice, had been 
swallowed up by an inundation of the sea. Annually in the spring and 
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summer, assemblies were convoked of deputies from these states, for the 
purpose of consulting concerning war and peace, the framing of alliances, the 
creation of magistrates, and the enactment of laws. The place of their 
convention was the sacred grove of Jupiter Homagyrius, near the temple of 
the Panachsean Ceres at i^gium. Every citizen from any of the confederate 
states who had passed his thirtieth year was at liberty to be present, and to 
propose measures to the Assembly for their adoption. The session was 
limited by law to three days. It is a pleasing proof of the unanimity prevalent 
among them, that a common system of weights and measures was employed 
by the cities of Achaia ; so that they were all, as it were, members of the 
same state. 

The cities of this province, having combined themselves together in a 
federal union, proceeded to increase their power by foreign conquest. They 
wrested Corinth from the hands of the Macedonians, and attached that city 
to their own body. On this occasion they had Rome for their ally, and thus, 
for a temporary gain, they authorised the adoption of a principle which after- 
wards proved the cause of their own dissolution. They discovered too late 
that the real victory thus gained was not a triumph of one Greek over another, 
but of Rome over the whole of Greece. Still, however, they pursued the 
same course : they joined the Romans in their expeditions into Macedonia 
against Philip, and fought under their standard against their own neighbours 
in iEtolia : their resources, thus increased, tempted them to gratify their 
ancient enmity against Lacedsemon, which they succeeded in reducing to 
dependence upon themselves for a time, and in alienating from them for ever; 
but by so doing they paved the way for their own degradation, and for the 
ultimate loss of the liberties of their common country. The appeal of the 
Lacedaemonians against the overbearing conduct of the Achseans towards 
themselves, was joyfully welcomed by Rome as affording an occasion for her 
own interference in the internal affairs of Greece. The exiles of Sparta were 
recalled by her orders, and its walls, which had been thrown down by the 
Achseans, were rebuilt. On the false accusation of the traitor CaUicrates, 
more than a thousand of the principal citizens of Achaia were summoned to 
Italy under suspicion of collusion with Perseus, when he was at war with 
Rome ; and it was only when seventeen years had elapsed, that having been 
detained as prisoners in different parts of Etruria, three hundred of the 
number, among whom was the historian Polybius, returned to their own 



coimtry> Instructed and exasperated by this treatment, the Achieans resorted 
to defensive measures against the encroachments of Rome ; but it was too 
late. They bad been the means of reducing to the bondage, which they were 
now about to endure in their own persons, those who might with their aid 
have been able to preserve from it both themselves and them. They now 
survived alone : the rest of Greece was extinct. It was but a poor consolation, 
that when Greece was politically defunct, the Romans inscribed upon its tomb 
the name of Achau. 

At the north-west extremity of Achaia stands the town of Patras, the 
ancient Patra. It overlooks a fertile plain, which is principally devoted 
to the cultivation of the small grape which flourishes here in much greater 



tion at tne soutnem entrance oi tne uonnuuan uuu, 
and from thus possesmng ready means of communication with western Greece, 
the Islands of the Ionian Sea, and the shores of Italy and Sicily. After the 
battle of Actium, Patrte was to the Peloponnesus what Nicopolis was to the 
continent of Greece ; for on account of the qualifications of its site, it was 
chosen by Augustus as the spot to which he might transplant colonists from 
different cities which were not so favourably placed for the purposes of 
commerce. Here in later times were seen some of the ancient statues of the 
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Deities, brought from those diamantled towns ; here was an Odeum, the 
second in beauty and magnificence to be found in Greece, where the in- 
habituitfl of those old mountain towns learnt to forget their rustic habits ; 
here, near the seaside, was a grove containing temples of Apollo and Venus, 
and intersected with walks which served as a delightful place of resort in the 
summer season. There are now but few remains of this ancient maritime 
capital of A.chaia. The spring which is described as gushing from the earth 
near the two temples above-mentioned, is still visible on the seashore, about 
a mile's distance from the town. Some vestiges of the walls of the ancient 
acropolis may be traced in the substructions of the modem castle, which 
stands on an eminence at the northern extremity of Patras ; some remains of 
an aqueduct of Roman brick, like that of Nicopolia, which brought water 



from the hills on the east of the citadel, are still visible; but the most 
interesting memorial which survives of the former history of Patrse is the 
tradition which here prevails, that this was the spot which witnessed the 
evidence given to the cause of Christian truth by the apostle and martyr. 
Saint Andrew. 

Passing by Rhium, the port of the ancient Panormus, and proceeding 
onward in an easterly direction, we arrive, after a journey of rather more 
than twenty miles along the sea-coast, at the foot of a hill, beneath which are 
plentiful sources of water shaded by an umbrageous plane-tree. This is the 
site of the ancient jEgium, which, after the destruction of Helice by an 
inundation of the sea, was chosen as the place of assembly for the members 
of the Achtean league. It js now called Vohtitza, and from the goodness 
of its harbour, compared at least with any other upon this coast, from the 
excellence of its water, and from it« position at the centre of the southern 
shore of the Corinthian gulf, it still preserves some of its ancient importance, 
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being the only town of any note which occurs in the voyage from the port of 
Patrse to that of Corinth. 

At a little more than the same distance to the east of iGgium, that 
i^gimn is to the east of Patrse, stands a circular hill with a tabular summit, 
about two miles from the sea-shore, and between two rivers which flow past 
it into the Corinthian Gulf. Towards the northern extremity of the hill is 
the modem village of Basilica: this was the site of the ancient city of 
Sicyon, the date of whose foundation is prior to all the records of Greek 
history. The situation combines all the advantages which were generally 
looked for as the requisite qualifications for the erection of a Greek city. 
The acropolis stood upon the spot now occupied by the modem village. The 
walls of the town followed the crest of the tabular hill mentioned above, and 
communicated with the harbour by means of lines of fortification stretching 
from their circuit to the sea-shore. 

The principal remains of Sicyon which now survive, are found on the 
south-west portion of the mountain platform. We there find a theatre 
facing the sea, of which the foundations and some of the seats are hewn in 
the living rock. By its side, and running parallel to it, is a stadium, of 
which the southern end is excavated in the soil, while its two northern 
extremities are formed of massive walls in the polygonal style. The theatre 
is the only one of the numerous buildings existing at Sicyon in the time of 
Pausanias, and described by that topographer. 

It is a melancholy thing to read on this spot the catalogues which he has 
left of the many temples, statues, and pictures, which once adorned this now 
desolate place. Here stood a painted portico, which vied with the Poecile at 
Athens ; here was the Senate-house erected by the hand of Cleisthenes ; here 
bronze statues of Hercules and Jupiter, the works of the illustrious Lysippus, 
who was a native of this place ; here, a figure of Pan in ivory and gold, the 
production of Calamis ; near it was a marble statue of Hercules, from the 
chisel of Scopas ; here were numberless compositions by Crdto, Telephanes, 
Clecetas, and Canachus, and by other artists of Sicyon, who made this place 
the most famous among the ancient schools of painting and of sculpture frt>m 
the earliest times to the days of Alexander .the Great, and of that dis- 
tinguished Sicyonian citizen Aratus, who to his endowments and distinctions 
as a statesman and a warrior, added the graceful accomplishments of a 
skilful judge and a liberal patron of the arts. His statue adorned the theatre 



river Pbnbids, which leaves the site of the ancient city of Elia on its left, and 
waters the country, once called The Hollow Elib from its form, and m- 
habited in the Homerio age by the Epeiana ; the other stream bears the same 
name as the mountain from which it descends : having flowed to the south 
for a considerable distance, it falls into the river Alpheius, which, continuing 
its course to the west, passes to the left of the spots occupied formerly by the 
magnificent buildings of Pisa and Olympia. This country was anciently 
called the Pisatis. In the time of Homer it was possessed by the Pylians, 
whose dominions extended from the slopes of Taygetus over the coimtry 
subsequently called Messenia, and reached to the Epeian frontier, on the 
southern side of the Peneius. 

The proportion of the power of the Epeians to that of the Pylians is 
expressed in Homer, by the contributions made by each to the fleet of 
Agamemnon. Ninety ships were furnished by the Epeians, whereas the 
Pylians supplied forty only. There are many points of resemblance in the 
geography and history of Elis and Achaia. Looking merely in a cursory 
: at their great physical characteristics, we observe that they both 
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consist of flat lowlands stretching along the sea, broken, indeed, occasionally, 
by declivities of mountains waving down from the lofty ridges in the interior, 
and by mountain streams running in deep woody ravines from the same rocky 
eminences, which thus dispense fertility to the plains beneath them. Both 
these provinces present a favourable appearance in variety and richness of 
produce when contrasted with the other divisions of the peninsula. 

It is a consequence of those natural properties which conduced to its fertility 
that so few remains at present survive of the former splendour of Elis. The 
soil consists of a rich alluvial loam, deposited, in the lower grounds, by the 
rivers of which we have spoken ; and both the stone of the country is of a 
more porous description than the limestone and marble supplied by the 
quarries in the other parts of Greece, and the remains of the buildings have 
disappeared the sooner beneatU the covering of soil which was brought down 
by the streams from the mountain slopes. The same observation may be 
applied generally to the other provinces of the Grecian continent and penin- 
sula, upon which nature has bestowed a larger share of her endowments. 
The remains of antiquity are generally in the inverse ratio of the fertility of 
their soil. We believe that scarcely a sculptured group or fragment of a 
frieze is to be seen at the present time within the limits of the districts of 
Hellas most distinguished for their prolific character : namely, Thessaly and 
Bceotia on the continent, and Achaia and Elis in the Peloponnesus. 

We have observed the pacific character of Achaia as compared with that 
of other states in the peninsula. A similar remark may be applied to Elis. 
The possession within their frontier of the national sanctuary of the Olympian 
Jove invested it with a hallowed dignity, which was a more powerful pro- 
tection to them than the force of arms. We accordingly hear of many 
of the Eleans passing their time in the quiet enjoyments of a country life 
on their own estates, which they rarely quitted, to visit the larger towns 
even in their own neighbourhood ; and thus the security, which they derived 
from their peculiar national privilege, rendered the works of fortification, and 
military architecture in general, matters of less necessity than they would 
otherwise have been. The search, therefore, for the vestiges of walled towns 
will here be attended with little success. 

Many objects, says Pausanias, may a man see in Greece, and many things 
may he hear that are worthy of admiration, but above them all, the doings at 
Eleusis, and the sights at Olympia, have somewhat in them of a soul divine. 



Id deeceoding the slopes, which fall to the south-west of mount Erymanthus, 
we come in sight of a valley, about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
lying from eaat to west below the hill on which we stand, and bounded on the 
south by a broad river, running over a gravelly bed, and studded with small 
islands. Its banks are shaded with plane-trees, and rich 6elds of pasture and 
arable land are watered by its stream. The valley is Oltmpia, the hill in 
Mount Cronius, the river the Alpheios. The eastern and western boundaries 
of the plain are formed by two other streams, both flowing into the Alpheius. 
Beginning at Mount Cronius, and following the western of these two brooks, 
formerly called the Cladeus, among clusters of pines and olives, to the point 
where it falls into the Alpheius, and tracing our course eastward along the 
Alpheius for about a mile, till we arrive at a ridge which falls downward to 
the east, and pursuing this ridge, which runs to the north, till we come to 
Mount Cronius, from which it descends, we have made the circuit or traced 
the limits of the peribolus of the ancient Altib, or sacred grove of Jupiter, 
which was formerly the seat of the most glorious and holy objects of Olympia. 
On the south and east it was bounded by s wall, on the north by the moun- 
tain which we have mentioned, and on the west by the Cladeus. 

Looking downward towards the nver Alpheius from the southern slopes 
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of Mount Croniua, we have immediately on our right the positions of the 
ancient Gymn&sium and Prytaneum. Beneath us stood the row of ten 
THEASITRIB8 from west to east, which were raised by different Greek States, 
and contained statues and other ofTeringB of great value and exquisite work- 
manship. Below them, on a basement of stone steps, were eis statues of 
Jupiter, called Zanes, made from the Bnes levied upon athletes who had trans- 
gressed the laws by which the Olympic contests were regulated. Further to 
the left, in a wood of wild olives in a declivity of Mount Cronius, and running 
from north to south, was the Stadium. It was approached by the Hella- 
nodicfe, or judges of the course, by a secret entrance, as it was called. The 
starting-place, or aphesis, was at the northern extremity, near which was the 
tomb of Endymion. 
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Beyond the Stadium and the eastern limit of the Altis, still further to the 
left, was the Hippodbomb, which stretched from west to east : its western 
fa<;ade was formed by a portico built by the architect Agnaptus. Passing 
through it, the spectator arrived at a triangular area, of which the base 
coincided with the back of the portico ; in each of the two sides, which were 
more than four hundred feet in length, was a series of stalls or barriers, in 
which the chariots and horses stood, parallel to each other; all looking 
straight towards the course. A rope was stretched in front of these barriers. 
At the apex of the triangle, or the point nearest the course, stood a bronze 
dolphin raised upon a style. In the middle of the triangle was an altar of 
unbaked brick, which was whitened at every successive Olympiad; raised 
above it was a bronze eagle, stretching its wings at full length. When the 
proper time had arrived, the officer of the course touched the spring concealed 
within the altar, and the eagle began to soar aloft, an impulse being thus 
given to it, so that it became visible to all the spectators. At the same time 
the bronze dolphin fell to the ground. Then the rope was withdrawn, first 
from the barriers on each side nearest to the base of the triangle, so as to 
allow the horses in them to start : when they had amved in a line with those 
in the second barriers, these latter were let out, and thus the next in order, 
till, gradually, they were all liberated, so that at the moment when the last 
pair were released, they were all side by side in a line drawn through the 
apex, parallel to the base. 

An isolated longitudinal ridge, or spine, commencing at some distance from 
the apex, divided the hippodrome into two parts ; around this the course lay, 
beginning on the right or southern side of it. 

Nearly in the centre of the Altis, or consecrated ground, stood the temple 
of the Olympian Jove. It was erected from the spoils taken by the Eleans, 
in their contests with the inhabitants of Pisa. It was a Doric edifice, 
hypsethral and peripteral, ninety-five feet in breadth, two hundred and thirty 
in length, and sixty-eight to the sununit of the pediment in height. The 
interior was divided into three compartments, by two rows of columns, each 
in double tiers. The stone of which it was constructed was the poros of the 
country ; its architect, Libon of Elis. 

A golden vase adorned both ends of the roof. In the centre of both the 
pediments was a golden statue of Victory, and under the Victory a shield of 
gold, having a figure of Medusa upon it. In later times, one-and-twenty 
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gilded bucklers hung upon the architrave over the colunms, the offering of 
Mummius after the destmction of Corinth. In both the pedimentB were 
groups of sculpture : the eastern exhibited the contest between Pelops and 
(EnomauB ; this was the work of Pseonius, a native of Menda in Thrace : that 
on the western front represented the contest of the Centaurs and Lapithse, 
and was the work of Alcamenes, a contemporary of Phidias. In the metopes 
were scenes from the history of Hercules. 

But the most glorious ornament of this magnificent fabric, and one which, 
in the language of the anpient critic, added dignity to religion, was the statue 
of Jupiter within the temple ; it was the work of Phidias, and formed of ivory 
and gold. This combination, as a great English sculptor expresses it, ^^equaUy 
splendid and harmonious, in such a colossal form, produced a dazzling glory, 
like electric fluid, running, over the surface of the figure, and thus gave it the 
appearance of an immortal vision in the eyes of the votary .^^ No wonder, 
therefore, if it was commonly believed that Jupiter himself had lighted up the 
statue, and had kindled in its aspect a blaze of divinity by a flash of lightning 
from heaven. The ivory, with which the greater part of the figure was over- 
laid, had a tint of flesh, which communicated to it the appearance of a real 
living and intelligent object, while the gold, the precious stones, and painting 
with which it and its accessories were decorated, and the stupendous size of 
the whole work, sixty feet in height, produced a briUiant and astounding 
effect, which awed the beholder into a belief that he was looking at the form 
and face of Jupiter himself. Nor let it be forgotten, that the whole work 
was informed by a spirit within, breathed into it from the mouth of Homer ; 
for it was his description of the King of Gods and Men which filled the mind 
of Phidias, as he himself confessed, when he executed this statue. 

The god sat upon his throne, wearing a crown like an olive wreath upon 
his head. In his right hand he supported a statue of Victory, which he 
seemed to offer to the combatants who came hither to adore him ; it was 
made of ivory and gold, and bore a chaplet. In his left hand was his staff or 
sceptre, inlaid with metals of every description, and having an eagle perched 
upon its summit. The sandals of the deity were of gold, as also was his robe, 
which was embroidered with figures and lilies. The throne on which he sat 
was adorned with gold and precious stones, with ebony and with ivory, with 
painted figures and others in relief. Embossed on each of the four feet of 
the throne were four dancing Victories, and beside them two statues of 
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Victory standing near each foot. In addition to this, on the two ttont feet 
were represented the children of the Tbebans seized by the Sphinges ; and 
below the Sphinges, Apollo and Diana were tranaiixing with their arrows the 
sons of Niobe. 

Between the feet were single horizontal bars : on that towards the entrance 
were seven figures in relief, and on the others the contests of Hercules and his 
comrades with the Amazons. Each of the bars was bisected by an upright 
column, which, together with the feet, served to support the statue. Other 
decorations of a minuter character were scattered near it in rich profusion. 

Such was the appearance which the Olympian Jufitbb presented to the 
view when the purple embroidered veil which hung before him descended 
to the ground and exhibited the Father of Gods and Men in all the glories 
of which the greatest spirits of antiquity could conceive and execute the idea. 

The Olympic Games were celebrated once in four years. They lasted 
for five days, and terminated on the full moon which succeeded the summer 
solstice. Contrasted with the particular seras which served for the chrono- 



logical arrangement of events in distinct provinces of Greece, the epoch 
supplied by their celebration to all the inhabitants of the Hellenic soil deserves 
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peculiar ftttention. While the Buoceasion of Priestessea of Juno at Aigoa, — 
while the Ephors at Sparta, and the Archons at Athena, fumiahed to thoae 
States respectively the bases of their chronological systems, it was not a 
Personage invested with a civil or sacerdotal character who gave his name 
not merely to the single years, but to the quinquennial periods of the whole 
of Greece ; it was he who was proclaimed Victor, not in the chariot-race of 
the Hippodrome, but as having outrun his rivals in the Stadium at Olympia. 
A reflection on the rapid course of Time (the great Racer in the Stadium of 
the World) might well be suggested by such a practice ; but it is more remark- 
able, as illustrating the regard paid, by the unanimous consent of all the 
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States of Greece, to those exercises of physical force which preserved them 
so long from the corruptions of luxury and effeminacy, into which, through 
their growing opulence and familiarity with oriental habits, they would very 
soon otherwise have fallen. Olympia was the Palaestra of all Greece. The 
simplicity of the prizes, the antiquity of their institution, the sacred cere- 
monies with which they were connected; the glory which attached not 
merely to the victor, but to his parents, his friends and country: his 
canonisation in the Greek calendar; the concourse of rival tribes from 
every quarter of the Greek continent and peninsula, to behold the contests 
and to applaud the conqueror; the lyric songs of poets; the garlands 
showered upon his head by the hands of friends, of strangers, and of Greece 
herself; the statue erected to him in the precincts of the consecrated grove, 
by the side of Princes, of Heroes, and of Gods ; the very rareness of the 
celebration, and the glories of the season of the year at which it took place, 
when all the charms of sunmier were poured upon the earth by day, and the 
full orb of the moon streamed upon the olive groves and the broad flood of 
the Alpheius by night ; these were influences which, while they seemed to 
raise the individual to an elevation more than human, produced a far more 
noble and useful result than this, — that of maintaining in the nation a general 
respect for a manly and intrepid character, and of supporting that moral 
dignity and independence which so long resisted the aggressions of force 
from without, and were proof against the contagion of weak and licentious 
principles within. 

Without interruption, for upwards of a thousand years the full moon 
after the summer solstice every fourth year witnessed the celebration of 
these Games. The first Olympiad coincides with the year b. c. 776, the 
last with A. D. 394, or the sixteenth of the Emperor Theodosius, when the 
calculation by indictions was adopted in its stead. According to the assertion 
of Polybius, Timseus the Sicilian historian, who flourished b. c. 300, was the 
first annalist who introduced the regular practice of comparing chronologically 
the Archons of Athens^ the Priestesses of Argos, and the Ephors and Kings 
of Sparta, with the contemporary victors at 01}rmpia. He was thus the 
founder of the Olympic sera as applied to history, without which no records 
for the general use of Greece could have existed. 

There is now no habitation on the site of Olympia. On the north of it 
are rocky heights crowned with wood ; some pines are seen on the hills to 
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the west, and oriental plane-trees bang over the wide gravelly bed of tbe 
river Alpbeius on the south. Some few ruins of brick are scattered over 
the soil of what was once the Altie, or consecrated enclosure, bat hardly a 
vestige remains even of the foundations of the Temple of Olympian Jove, 



and all the altars and statues which once crowded its precincts have passed 
away like those countless multitudes who came here and departed hence in 
successive generations during a fifth part of the long period of time which has 
elapsed from the Creation of the world to the present day. 

Oq the opposite side of tbe Alpheius, at a little more than two milea 
distant to the south of Olympia, is the site of the Bmall village of Scillus. 
It stood in a woody valley, watered by the river Sulinus. In this picturesque 
and solitary spot, the friend of Socrates, of Ageeilaus, and of Cyrus, — the 
General, the Philosopher and the Historian, — Xenophon, an exile from his 
own country, spent the latter part of his days. By the side of this stream 
and among these woods he composed the greater part of his works. In one 
of them he ha« left a description, forming a pleasing contrast to the stirring 
narratives of marches and battles which succeed and follow it, of this peaceful 
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place and of hia own occupations here. Perhaps no more agreeable specimen 
of simple and unaffected piety in a heathen can be found, than in his account 
nf the small temple of Diana erected here by himself, of its cypress statue, 
of its sacred grove of beautiful shrubs planted by his own hand, and of the 
annual tithe set apart by him for its maintenance from his estate. 



The south-western portion of Arcadia, which borders upon the territory 
of Olympia, contains within it two objects of interest : one of them ts the 
oldest, the other the youngest city of Greece ; the former Lycosura, whose 
ruins are seen on the south-eastern side of Mount Lyceum, the modem 
Diophorti ; the latter near it, but on the other or eastern side of the Alpheius, 
Mkqalopolis, founded by Epaminondas, in a beautiful valley clothed with 
ooble forests and irrigated with fresh streams, and still preserving in its vast 
Theatre the signs of ita ancient magniBcence, nor less deserving attention 
as the birth-place of Philoptemen and Polybins. 
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But there is another relic of antiquity which, from its poeitioD, \U purpose, 
and its intrinsic beauty, has more powerful attractions for the traveller than 
either of these two. It was expressed in the noble edict wherewith the 
Senate of Florence gave orders for the erection of their Cathedral, by which 
the mind of Brunelleschi inspired the genius of Michael Angelo, that having 
obtiuned renon^i in war and wealth in peace, it became the inhabitants of 
their illustrious City to erect a Christian temple worthy of a powerful and 
prosperous State ; but in the beautiful structure of Babsac, on one of the 
ridges of Mount Cottlium, three miles to the west of Diophorti, we have an 



evidence of the operation of a somewhat similar feeling attended by circum- 
stances more striking than those to which we have alluded. For this edifice 
was erected, not by a large and wealthy metropolis like Florence, but by a 
small villaffe of Arcadia, namely, by the neighbouring community of PaioALKiA. 
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It was founded, not in a spot to which the materiala for building could readily 
be brought, or where it might display to passing crowds the evidence it 
afforded of the affluence and skill of those who erected it ; but it stood alone, 
exposed to winds and storms, on a bleak and nigged mountain difficult of 
access, and seeming, by its seclusion and solitude, to ask for no other notice 
than that of the Deity to whom it was consecrated. The Brst theatre which 
was constructed at Rome was designed to appease the wrath of the Gods 
during a pestilence. This Temple of Baeeae was an offering of a more 
pleasing kind ; it was raised, not during the ravages of a plague, but as a 
grateful record of deliverance from them. It was inscribed to Apollo 
Epicukius, or the Helper. 



The building stands not from east to west, — the usual direction of Greek 
temples, — but from north to south. Another peculiarity is observable in 
the number of its columns: while that of those on each flank generally 
exceeds by one the double of those at each end, here are six at each end, 
and fifteen upon each side. The building was a hundred and twenty-five 
feet in length by forty-seven in breadth. It was in the Doric style. 
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peripteral and hypsetliral, and raised upon three st«pa. It was built by the 

architect of the Parthenon at Athens, Ictinus. 

Pausaniae speaks of this Temple of Baseae ae eclipsing all the fabrics of 
the same kind in the Peloponnesus by the beauty of its stone and the har- 
mony of ita construction. Such being the case, it may be considered as an 
instance of singular good fortune, or rather an interposition of Providence, 
watching over the Arts which delight and dignify the mind of man, that 
this fabric should remain in a more perfect state than any other temple, 
with the exception of that of Theseus, in the whole of Greece. 

The principal entrance was on the north. Having mounted the steps, passed 
through the columns of the portico, and of the pronaos, we arrive in the cella. 
Here, on each side, and attached to the wall, were arranged five Ionic columns 
of white marble, for the purpose of supporting the roof, which stretched from 
the walla of the cella so as to cover the greater part of its interior, leaving 
only an aperture in the centre, like that in the vault of the Pantheon at 
Rome, for the admission of light and air. Between the two most southern 
Ionic columns stood one of the Corinthian order, also of white marble, 
which supported the architrave over the southern entrance into the cella. 

The frieze which once adorned the interior requires no description for 
those who have access to it in the national Museum of England- Suffice 
it to say, that it ih, in all probability, the work of the scholars of Phidias. 
And as the architects and sculptors employed in the erection and decoration 
of this temple were of Athenian extraction, so many of the subjects repre- 
sented in this frieze are connected with Athenian history. They refer to the 
struggles of Theseus with the Centaurs and Amazons. 



Such is the seclusion in which the temple of Bassae stands, that for many 
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ages ita wry existence was either unknown or forgotten. Like the temples 
%t PiEstum in this respect, it was not till after the middle of the eighteenth 
century that this, the most beautiful and most perfect of all the remains of 
Greek architecture in the Peloponnesus, was discovered to survive in nearly 
the same state as when visited more than a thousand years before by Pausanias. 
The country of Measenta was endowed much more liberally by Nature 
than the neighbouring territory of Laconia. The river Neda, which takes 



its lise in one of the ridges of Mount Lycseum, flows eastward in a winding 
course through a beautiful valley, by the walls of Ira, the "fortress of Aris- 
tomenes, and of Phigaleia, into the Ionian Sea. Several small streams, 
rising near the same spot, unite th^r waters in a deep channel, which tends 
to the south, leaving Mount Ithome and the city of Messene on the right, 
and empty themselves in a copious river, the Pamisus, which falls into the 
Gulf between Messenia and Laconia, the receptacle of numerous other small 
riUs from the Messenian basin. 

Irrigated by these rivers, and possessing many woody valleys and wide 
pluns through which they flowed, Messenia was famed for the number and 
beauty of its herds and flocks, and for the variety of its shrubs and fruit- 
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Ireea : in addition to this, the mountains here were not of sufficient height, 
as was the case in Laconia, to render its climate inclement by retaining the 
snow for the greater port of the year, or by screening the lands beneath 
them from the sun. 



80 superior to their own. In the year b. c. 724, Ithomb, the AcropoliB and 
capital of Messenia, was taken by the Spartans. In 685, the war was renewed 



under AristomeDes, who fortified bimself in Ira, in the faetnesseB of Mount 
Lycxum. Here he remained for many years, and performed those wonderful 
fe&te of courage, and aaved himself by those marvellous escapes, which made 
him the national hero of Messenia, But, in 668, Ira fell into the hands of 
Sparta, a» Ithome had done before. Nothing remained for the conquered 
Meseenians but to become HeloU or Exiles, Many fled beyond the sea, and 
settled in Sicily, Italy, and Africa ; but enough remained beliind to render 
Sparta the mistress of two hundred thousand slaves. 

After a long banishment, during which they preserved their language 
and manners unaltered, the Meaeeniana returned, in the year b. c. 370, 
to their ancient abodes from which they had been exterminated by the 
Spartans: being recalled by the Theban general and statesman Epami- 
nondas, who had just laid low the power of Sparta on the field of Leuctra, 
they proceeded with the sound of flutes and pipes and vocal melody, and 
with the sacred pomp of procession and of sacrifice, to rebuild on the ridges 
of Mount Ithome their city which bad so long lain desolate. That day was 



the return to them from a Captivity of near three centuries. The responses 
of the Augurs, who were consulted whether the new city would prosper, 
were favourable. The victims were propitious ; everything bore the aspect 
of hope and joy. Artificers of every kind were present, materials flowing in 
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from aU qtiarterB, temples riaing, and streeta stretching along the vacant 
space ; and a new Messene grew up on the site of the old, like a fabled <»ty 
charmed into life by the sound of the Orphean Lyre. In order to connect 
themselves with their Progenitors, and also with the Powers of Heaven, they 
invited to come and dwell among them, by special invocations, their own 
Heroes of ancient time — Eurytus, Aphareiis, Cresphontes, jEpytus, and 
above all, with the unanimous voice of the whole city, the great Aristomenes 
and those gods who were believed to wish well to the Meesenian State. The 
work of building was carried on, as it had begun, with the sound of the 
Argive and Bceotian flute. 

The present aspect of Messinb is not surpassed in interest and beaaty by 
that of any ancient city in the Peloponnesus. The scene is grand and solitary. 
On the north and east of it rise the magnificent cliSk of Mounts Ithoiib and 
Evan ; towards the west stretch fine plains of arable and pasture land, varied 
with coppices of shrubs in rich profusion. This level site was selected by 
Epaminondas, on account of the water with which it was well supplied. 
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The Walls of the city, which, together with the public buildings originally 
esisting at Messene, although not less than four miles in oirAumfereuce, 
were erected in the courae of eighty-five days, present one of the most 
remarkftble specimens of military architecture to be found upon the soil 
of Greece. We look upon them with a feeling of deeper interest in 
consequence of the fact that they were raised from the plans and under 
the direction of Epaminondas ; they make us as it were his contemporaries, 
by exhibiting to us a model of the system of fortification adopted in hia i^. 
The walls are built in horizontal courses, and generally with rectangular 



stones. They con^st of an exterior and interior facing of such masonry, 
the bays between the facings being filled with rubble. At distances, varying 
from seven to ten feet, the two faces are tied together by transverse courses 
of stone. This method of construction corresponds to the Roman emplecton. 
Applied to the walls at different int«rval8, are Towers of stone : their ground- 
plan is generally rectangular, but on the north-east of the city are two 
instances with circular fronts ; they seem to have possessed flat roofs, from 
which missiles might be discharged on the besieger : one, which remains in 
a nearty perfect state, was divided into two stories, in each of which are 
windows and emhraauros, those in the lower story being splayed, to admit 
more light and to afford a freer range for the emission of projectiles from 
within. At certain distances are flights of stone steps, ascending fhim the 
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interior of the city nearly to the battlements of the walk, ao as to afford an 
opportunity of aseailing the besieger beneath them ; and thence similar flights 
lead into the towers which have been described. 

One of the moat remarkable features in the fortifications of Messene is 
the Gate in the north-west part of the walls through which the road passed 
which led to Megalopolis. It consisted of an outer area, thirty-one feet in 
breadth, and flanked by two massy projections ; within this was .an outer 
door, which led into a circular court sixty-three feet in diameter, and through 
this court to an inner door, which opened into the city itself. A paved Road, 
formed of parallel slabs lying transversely, succeeds to the gate and descends 
rapidly towards tho interior of the town. The marks of ancient wheels are 
still visible in the court^yard, and the road itself is one of the very few 
specimens of ancient paving which remain in Greece ; it shows a method of 
road-making very different from that adopted by the Eomans, of which we 
have still many examples in the closely-wedged strata of polygonal blocks in 
the Appian, Pneneetine, and Latin Ways. 
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Toward the southern part of the city are the remaine of a amall Theatrr, 
looking to the south, and also of a Stadiijh with a similar aspect, which was 
environed on three sides by a colonnade. 

For some time after their restoration, the Messenians maintained an 
alliance with their neighbours the Arcadians, according to the advice of 
Epaminondas: they afterwards joined the Achiean Leaj^e, but seem m a 
short time to have been alienated from that confederacy by the encroach- 
ments of their allies. In the year b. c. 183 the Achsean General Philopoemen 
fighting before these walls, was taken prisoner and cast into a dungeon, where 
he died. The city was soon afterwards stormed and taken by Lycortas the 
successor of Philopoemen, and Messene was again united to the Achsean 
Confederacy, with which it maintained its connection till the dissolution of 
the League. Thus the second existence of Messene lasted for two hundred 
and twenty-four years. It still retained the evidence of its former power 
in the third century of the Christian sera, and Pausanias, who then visited 
it, asserts that he could not indeed compare these fortifications, of which the 
vestiges still remain, with the walls of Babylon or the Memnonian bulwarks 
of Susa, for these he had never seen ; but cities such as Ambryeus, Byzantium, 



and Hhodes, which in his judgment were more strongly defended than any 
others, could not bear a comparison with Messene. 



PYL08. 



There is but one harbour of any excellence on ' the western cosst of 
the Peloponnesus. As might have been presupposed from such a cir- 
cumstance, it is a spot connected with many interesting recollections. 



own days, enjoyed a celebrity superior to that of any other similar place in 
the peninsula, with the exception of Corinth, Let us tamgine a semicircular 
bay two miles and a half in diameter, lying ^m north-east to south-west. 



I I 



PYLOS— SPHACTEHIA— NAVAHINO. 3S9 

Let U8 place a caetle on each of iis two bonu, that on the northern being on 
a lofty ground and in ruins ; let ua suppose a large lagoon stretching along 
the coast to the east of the latter, and fields of maize covering the lowlands 
near it ; let us add two small streams flowing down from the limestone hilla 
on tiio east, and emptying themselves into the bay i let us plant some small 
churches here and there on the eminences of these hills, and trace some 
mountain paths winding in an inland direction upon their surface; on the 
southern horn of the bay let us place a largo fortress of a pentagonal form, 
a number of small houses and a cemetery, and near it, further to the east, a 
sm^ creek filled with Greek boats ; let us stretch across the harbour a long 
narrow island, leaving s passage between itself and the southern castle of 
rather more than half a mile, and one of about five hundred feet between its 
northern point and the other promontory of the bay, the latter being shallow 
and fordable, the former having an average of twenty-seven fathoms of water. 
We have then a picture of the ancient harbour of Pylus, and, as it is 
termed from the names of the castles we have mentioned, the modem bay of 
Navabino ; the island of which we have spoken was called Sphactehia. 



- "V^.,," 
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Notwithstanding the exceptioos which have been made, both in ancient and 
in modem time, to that supposition, we do not hesitate to recognise in the 
northern fortress, and the plain now occupied by the lagoon beneath it, the 
site of the sandy Pylus, the well-built city of the Neleian Nestor. With this 
spot we may connect the scene described by Homer in the third book of the 
Odyssey. Here we may suppose Telemachus, attended by Minerva in 
Ment4>r'8 shape, landing with his companions. Here they found nine companies 
of Pylians, with five hundred persons in each, engaged in offering a sacrifice 
to Neptune on the sea-shore. Here sat Nestor with his sons. Here that 
intercourse took place between Telemacbue and Minerva which presents so 
fair a specimen of youthful modesty supported and encouraged by Divine aid. 
Here Minerva rejoiced, as the Poet says, in the piety of the young Pieistratus, 
Nestor^s son, who had requested her to pray and make libations to Neptune, 
and then to give the cup for the same purpose to her companion, "_/or that 
all men itood in need of the gods." Here the old Nestor was accosted with 
a reverential awe by the youthful son of his fellow-warrior Ulysses. Here 
began the acquaintance between Telemachus and Pisistratua, who was nearly 
of the same age with himself, which was soon ripened into intimacy by their 
journey together in the same car &om the city of Nestor, Pylue, to that of 
Menelaua, Lacedsemon. 

We should indeed be loth to be without some local habitation for such 
scenes as these. We confess that we would wiUingly surrender the site of a 
field of battle in exchange for a fixed spot wherewith to combine those beau- 
tiful representations of the manners and feelings of the heroic times in 
Greece which the poetry of Homer has associated for ever with the Dame of 
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PyluB. Nor do we mippose that any one who will examine the details be 
has given of the voyage of Telemachue from Ithaca, and his subeequent 
journey to Sparta, will entertain a doubt that the bay now before us is that 
in which he landed when he oame to inquire of Nestor concerning his 
father's fat«. 

The reader will contrast, in his own mind, with these scenes, the other 
events of a different nature and character with which in more recent times 
the harbour of Pylos was connected. In the year b. c. 425, the island of 
Sphacteria, wbiob lies in its front, was witness to the calamity so degrading 
and injurious to Sparta, which has been described with such remarkable 
accuracy by the historian of the Peloponnesian war. Twenty-one years after 
that event, Athens, which then won so splendid a victory, was destroyed. 
More than two thousand years after that time, she has now become again the 
Capital of Greece by a victory gained in 1827 upon the same spot. May the 
consequences of Navarino be more durable to her than those of Sphacteria .' 



Beside the harbour of Pylos, two other bays of Meseenia deserve notice, 
— those of Methone and Colonides, —one the modem bay of Modon, the 
other that of Cobon. They occupy respectively in the Messenian peninsula 



MODON AND 



the Bame poeitions that tbo smfiU bays of Anaphlystus and Tboricus do in 
that of Attica. Tbe former, ModoD, is four milee to the south of Pylos, 
being separated from it by a rocky ridge, on which stands the obnrcb of 
St. Nicolas. On the south of these heights is the town of Modon, built 
on a slip of coast jutting southward into the sea : near it is a lightiiouee. 



placed on the aouthem spit ot land whioh projects from it towards the 
island of Sapienza, which covers the bay of Modon on the south, as Sphac- 
teria does Pylos on the west. The bay ia an unsafe anchorage, being 
espoaed on the west side, and but little protected on the east. 

The town of Coron is placed beneath a slope, on a tongue of land which 
extends eastward for about half a league into the sea. Its roadstead is 
much exposed, except on the south-west. Its principal recommeDdation 
as a place of commerce consists in the groat productiveness of its neigh- 
bourtiood. It is also well supplied with wood and water. In general, the 
western or Messenian side of this gulf, called either the Quif of Coron or of 
Kalamita, presents in its open plains, its rich fields and olive grounds, 
a strildag contrast to the rugged barrenness of its eastern or Laconian 
coast. 



Let us follow Telemaohus in his journey, and direct omr course to the east- 
ward along a level country for about thirty-five miles, and we shall arrive at 
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Phene, not far from the Mesaeniao Gulf. Here he and his friend unyoked 1 
their horses and reposed for the night. The nest day they drove to Sparta, I 
which is not quite a distance of thirty miles. I 

Homer describes Lacediemoa, by which he seems to mean the Valley of 
the EuROTAs, and not merely the town of Sparta, by an epithet derived 
from the numerous ravines and chasms into which it is broken. The 
general features of this district have been before noticed. The ^te of the 
town itself, bearing some resemblance to Olympia, as being placed between 
two small streams flowing parallel to each other into a third, the Earotas, ■ 



if 

Ureece. It is smgular also tnai tne prmcipal 
remains which Sparta now exhibits are not of Greek but of Roman age 
and character. On entering the city from the modem village of Mistra, 
which is about four miles to tho west of Sparta, we have on the left in the 
plain the ruins of Roman baths, and before us, further to the east, a hill 
surrounded with Roman walls of a late Imperial age. Upon the hill are the 
vestiges of a Roman temple, and below it to the east those of a Roman <arcuB. 
To the north of the hill is an aqueduct of a similar character. The only 
Hellenic ruin of any note that survives at Sparta is a spacious Theatre. The 
prophecy therefore of Thucydides, vrith respect to the probable renuuna of 
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AtbeoB and of its rival city, has been fully verified. No one wbo looks apon 
these fragments would suppose, that the city to which they belong had ever 
held the sway of Greece. 

There is one important characteristic of her internal policy, in which Sparta 
presents a remarkable contrast to that of the capital of Attica, and which is 
forcibly suggested by the aspect of the physical objects about us, compared 
with those which we surveyed at Athens. Sparta seems by nature to be 
excluded from all communication from without. She was placed at the 
distance of many miles from the sea. She was hemmed in on all sides by lofty 
mountains. She lay secure and unmolested in her own nestlike valley. She 
possessed a plain sufficient to supply her frugal wants. She owned the 
rich neighbouring territory of Messenia on the west, productive of com and 
abundant in cattle. She was therefore all-sufficient to herself. At Athens the 
reverse of all this was the case. Everything there was free and open ; the 
sea was near, and the earth barren. It was on her efficiency abroad, not upon 
her self-sufficiency at home, that Athens was led by nature to depend. Hence 
the two different systems of Education adopted by these States, — systems 
which seem to have been dictated by the physical forms of the two countries 
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themselves. At Sparta, the distance of her position from the coast, the lofty 
hills with which her valley was pent, her situation at (he extremity of Greece, 
ao that no stranger would pass through her territory in hia way to any other 
land.— all these her natural properties spoke of restraint and control, of 
abstinence and self-denial ; they prepared the way for the establishment 
and reception of a system founded upon the single prinoiple of unheatating 
and implicit obedience to the Law. In the objects about us at Lacedseucm 
we appear to recognise the elements that led to the creation of the spirit which 
is nowhere more truly or more emphatically described than in the epitaph 
enf^ved upon the tomb of the Spartan heroes who fell at Thermopybe, — 
" stranger, go and tell the Lacedtemonians that we lie here in obedience to 
their commands.'" Not for personal glory, not even for public aggrandizement, 
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not for the s&ke of national revenge, much loss from private animosity, but 
because he wa» commanded to do to bg the State, did the Spartan march to the 
field. 



eager for the freest development of which it was capable ; all things in nature 
— her air, her soil, her wide plain,— her earth barren in com and in paaturo, 
but fertile in marble and in silver,— the sea flowing before her,— her excellent 
ports, formed by the hand of Nature,— the islands not far beyond them, 
tempting her, afi it were, by degrees across the deep to the Asiatic coast and 
to all the regions of the East,- her facilities for communicating with strangers 
of all countries both at home and abroad, —these, and other circumstances of 
a simOar tind, led to the adoption of a system of education of which the 
greatest possible development and exercise of individual energy was the object 
and the result. 



NAME AND SITE OF MYCENS. 



Nauplia thither liea through the Argolic plain, which is confined by a curved 
barrier of hills on all sides but the south, where it is bounded by the sea. 
Mycense lies in the northern apte of this curve of hills, at a distance of nine 
miles from the head of the gulf, H«noe no more appropriate designation 
could be devised than that which describes Argoe, by which we mean the 
province and not the city, as koUow, and Mycense as lying in the comer or 
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receat of Argos. It seema not improbable that Mycente derived its name from 
the word in the ancient language signifying a " recess/' 



our way thither is dry and dusty, and has few objects to relieve ite bare level. 
It is not intersected by hedges, and the few modem villages which are 
scattered over its surface are small and nearly deserted. They consist, in 
general, of a low church, of a well, whose stone edges are deeply furrowed by 
the ropes which draw up the buckets of water, of heaps of large hewn blocks 
of stone near them, and of a few mud cottages, on the walls of which, at the 
close of the summer season, stalks of Indian com and tobacco are hung to 
dry. The distance from Kauplia to Mvcen^ is about twelve miles. The road 
passes under the lofty rock on the south-east of Nauplia, on which stands the 
ancient citadel of Palambdi, and leaves the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns, the city 
of Heroules, at about a mile on the north from Nauplia, on the right hand. 

The mins of Mycense, concerning which some details have been given 
above, in the fifty-sixth and following pages, are in some respects unequalled 
in interest by any object in Greece. Their position is fortunate ; there is 
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no habitation on the spot, and you rise from a vacant plain to the deaerted 

hill upon which they stand. The citadel occupied an eminence stretching 

from east to west, and supplying a platform of about a thousand feet in 

length, and half that distance in breadth. Two mountain-torrents, coming 

from the bilU on the east, Sowed in their rocky beds, one on the north, 

the other on the south, along the foot of the Acropolis, and thence were 

carried into the general receptacle of the neighbouring mountun-streams, 

the Argolic plain. The walla of the citadel may be traced in their entire 

circuit, and on the western side they rise to a considerable height. The 

interior of their enclosure, or area of the citadel, is covered 

'' ^ uith the conmion turf and mountain-plants of the country. 

Only a few foundations of ancient buildings rem^, 

^ . ' and one or two cisterns hewn in the rocky soil and 

." • " ' ^ >■ lined vrith cement. Such is the present state of the 

'■ ^' ■■ , Acropolis of Mycenae. 



It was entered by two gcdes, one on the north-east, the other on the north- 
west, and by two only. In an ancient city, gates seem to have been regarded 
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as neceseary evils, which it was unsafe to multiply, and a large number 
of them was considered honourable, as proving the confidence of the citizens 
in their own strength and course to defend them. Hence the epithets 
applied to Thebes and other simi- 
lar cities. Nor was the line of 
the walls of the citadel of Mycense 
varied by projecting towers; only 
two approximations to a tower- 
like structure occur in their whole 
circuit. These are placed to guard 
the two entrances of which we have 
spoken, and project insuchamanner 
on the right-hand side of each gate 
nruii u >n>iu. jjj^j jjjg Bword-arm of an assailant 

was exposed to missiles hurled upon him by the besieged from the tower. 

Both these points are worthy of notice ; the connection of the gate and 
the tower, and the projection of the latter with a view to defence ; and in 
both these respects the conBtruction of the citadel before us supplies an 
interesting commentary upon the military architectm-e presented to our 
notice in the Iliad of Homer. That poem and the walls of Mycense seem 
to belong to the same age. In the Iliad, when a tower is mentioned, a 
gate is, we believe, always to be supposed a» contiguous to it. Helen, for 
instance, is conducted to a timer that she may view from its flat summit the 
Grecian leaders on the plain of Troy, She is welcomed there by Priam 
and the Trojan Elders, who are described as sitting at the Scsean Gate, 
Andromache, in another passage,- ascends a tower for a similar purpose; 
Hector goes in quest of her, and they meet, we learn, at the Sceean Gate. 
The usual contiguity of Gate and Tower is assumed to be well known to the 
hearers of the poem in these and in other places. But in cities more recent 
than Myceme, and in poems more recent than those of Homer, although the 
gate never exists without a tower, yet a tower does not necessarily involve 
the presence of a gate near it. 

The principal, or north-western, of the two gates at Mycense exhibits above 
its lintel the most ancient monument of sculpture in Greece. These two lions, 
carved in low relief, are the only survivors of their age. This single block of 
green basalt on which they are graven contains all the history of the sculpture 
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of that period. What wu the object of this worit would seem unnecesBsry to 
inquire, after the elaborate disquisitioos that haTe been produced upon it. It 
has been conjectured from the column which divides the two lions, and from 
ite probabU termination in a b^xtj flame— for the capital and epistyle are 
mutilated — that this devioe was a symbol of the solar worship, which Myoenie 
is supposed to have derived from its connexion with Persia. This suppod- 
tion is a bold one, and rests upon insecure foundations. Pausaniaa, senm- 
tive as he was upon such subjects, and somewhat prone to find a mystical 
meaning where none was intended to be conveyed, does not seem to have 
conndered these animals as affording any grounds for the application of a 
process by which sculptural representations are converted into scrolls of reli- 
gious hieroglyphics. To him they are mere lions. Standing as they do over 
the principal gate of Mycense, through which the citadel was entered by all 
who had ascended from the plain of Argos below it, they seem to suggest 
a more simple conjecture, — that they were devised and placed there as signi- 
ficant intimations to the stranger of the itraigth and " courage leonine ^ of that 
city which be was about to enter by the gate upon which they stood. They 
were thus heraldic badges upon the national scutcheon of Mycense. The 
sculptured dogt placed at the entrance of the Palace of Alcinous, according to 
the description of Homer, indicated the vigilance with which it was guarded. 
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The liona of Mycense, in a similar position, declared the bolder epirit which 
sDimated the iohabitantB of that city. The King of Mycenie also, as we 
are told by Pausanias, bore a figure of Fear, with a lion^s head, emblazoned ■ 
upon his shield : that animal, therefore, was probably not merely an appro- 
priate characteristic, but alao a national emblem of the Mycensean power. 



A road iasuee from the Argolic plain on the south-west, which leads to the 
modem town of Tripolitza. The Argolic plain itself estends from north to 
south to the distance of about ten miles ; commencing at the head of the gulf, 
and terminating in the mountain-paesos which lead northward to the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Ite breadth is equal to about half its length. The higher or more 
northern parts of this plain suffer from the want of water : whence the epithet 
applied to It by Homer, indicative of the thirstiness of the soil. The htcer 
district of It, on the contrary, is covered by swamps during the greater 
portion of the year, and is intersected by the copious stream of the river 
ErasinuBj which issues from a picturesque cave, formerly dedicated to Bacchus 



and Pan, beneath the rocks of Mount Chfton, 
through which it haa worked its way from the Arcadian lake of Stymphalns. 
A little beyond it to the eouth, on the sea^shore, are the Lemtean Marsh 
and the unfathomable pool of Halcyone, from which a large volume of water 
IB carried after a short course into the gulf The river Inachua, i^ich comes 
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comes a oroaa ana impetuous torrent. 
The city of Argos itself is three milee to the north of the gulf, and to the 
weat of the gravelly bed of the Inachiis, and at an equal distance from Lerns 
and Kauplia, namely, six miles. Its Acropolis was a conical hill, nearly a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and connected by a neck of land with 
a lower platform on the north-eaat. The former waa the old citadel of 
Phoroneus, and was called by the Pelasgic term for a fortress, Larissa, and 
also Aspis, or Shield, from its circular form. The latter, from the connexion 
above mentioned, waa termed Deiraa, or Neck. The principal remains of 
antiquity at Argoe are seen in the substructions of thia citadel, which are 
blended with works of modem date ; the three lines of ramparts and the 
three several castlee of which the fortress conaiats being fur the moat part 
of Venetian architecture. 

Beneath the citadel, looking nearly to the south-east towards Tiryns, is a 
well-preserved specimen of an ancient Theatre, whose seats are hewn in the 
rocky soil ; they were divided into three separate tiers by two precinctioos. 
In the lowest portion of the caves there seem to have been thirty-aix eeata. 
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BJxteen in the second division, and upwards of fourteen in the highest. They 
were formed into cunei by three viag. Such being the state of preservation 
to which this theatre exbte, it is a very agreeable and not very difficult task 
to re-people it with the spectators which once thronged these now deserted 
seats, and to contemplate in fancy the actors who moved on the stage before 
them ; to indulge, in short, in that pleasing error which afforded bo much 
delight to the Argive nobleman of olden time, who, as Horace tells us, was 
wont to come to these very seats, while empty a« they now are, uid there 
dream away his time in listening to imaginary tragedies, a joyful sitter and 
applauder in a vacant theatre. 

But though the former glories of Argos have faded so as to have left such 
scanty traces behind them, yet from her ancient conquests she has been 
able to borrow and to appropriate to herself honours which do not strictly 
belong to her. In the year b. c. 468 the neighbouring city of Myceiue was 
taken and destroyed by the Argives. From that time the history of that 
ancient seat of the house of Atreus became merged in that of Argos, and 



thence it happens that events which really took place at Mycenae are trans- 
ferred by the dramatic poets of Athens to Argos, and so the gods and heroes, 
as well as the Walls and inhabitants of Mycenie, may be said to have come 
into the possession of the victorious city, of whose history and mytholog}' 
they have now become a part. 

Consistently with this notion, ^schylus, in his tragedies connected with 
Mycense, has never once mentioned the name of Myceme, but always snb- 
stitntee that of Argos in its stead ; while the other two tragedians use both 
the names Mycense and Argos concerning the same subject. 

There arc three routes from Argos to Corinth : the one the most circuit- 
ous, but also the most easy, issues from the Argolic plain at its north-west 



1 
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angle, pseses over some low hills and through a valley clothed with vineyards, 
then turns to the right, and arrives at Nbkba ; thence bearing to the north- 
east, it leaves Clkona on the right, and arrives at its destination, after 
traversing a distance of about thirty miles. 

The other two roads are to the east of this, the one nearest to it 
following two narrow defiles aftor its exit from the plain, which were formerly 
known by the name of Tarrus, or the perforated road, where the eave of the 
Nemean Lion was anciently shown, and which are now called the Dervenakia ; 
the other to the east of this, skirts the rugged mountains to the north of 
Mycense, and was termed of old the Contoporkia, or the Pedestrian track. 
These two latter routes, which are both shorter but more difficult than the 
first, were tendered memorable in the autumn of the year 1822, by the havoc 
which the Greeks made in the Turkish army when it was endeavouring to 
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escape by theee defiles from the plain of Argoe, into which it had rashly 
thrown itself without securing its retreat, and where it could no longer subsist, 
from the failure of provisions, from the drought of the plain, and from the 
prevalence of sickness. The Turks plunged into these Caudine Forks of 
Argolis in the hope of reaching Corinth, which was in the hands of then- 
friends, and of finding supplies there. On two separate occasions, and in 
each of the routes wo have mentioned, they were encountered by a destructive 
fire from the enemy above them ; thousands of them fell beneath the volleys 
discharged from the rocks, without the power of making any resistance or 
return ; horses, mules, and camels, fell into the hands of their foes in immense 
numbers ; all the baggage and treasure of the array was taken, and for several 
weeks afterwards all the towns of the Morea, in the words of the Author of 
the History of the Greek Revoiution, who has vividly described these event?, 
resembled so many auction marts, rich dresses and arms being offered for sale 
about the streets from morning to night. 



There are but few remains at Nemea. Three columns alone survive to 
tell where the temple of the Nomoan Jupiter stood- It was once surrounded 
by a sacred enclosure, and embosomed in a cypress grove. Now there is 
but one solitary wild pear-tree upon the spot. Like Olympia, the place 
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set apart for the celebration of the Nemean Games was a level plain ; it 
stretched from north to south, — was nearly three miles in length and one in 
breadth, — but it had not, like Olympia, an Alpheius to adorn it, and was 
watered only by several rills which flow down from the mountains that 
encircle it. The Stadium or race-course still exists ; it measures six hundred 
feet, the ordinary length of the places in Greece designed for euch purpose ; 
it was hollowed in the slope of the hill to the south of the temple, and was 
entered from the north. 

Corinth has been called in modem times the Gibraltar of Grecco. The 
town stands at half a league's distance to the south of the gulf. Further to 



the south is that magnificent hill, nearly nineteen hundred feet in height, 
which has served as the citadel of this place for three thousand years, and 
was called by its ancient inhabitants the Acrocorinthus. In former time, 
two long walls stretched from those of the city to the sea-shore, and con- 
nected it with its harbour in the Corinthian Gulf; the port there was calltd 
the Lech^um. a road led from Corinth to the south-east, which terminated, 
after a distance of about live miles, in its other harbour, — that of Cencure^, 
on the Saronic Gidf. The traveller by land, who was going from the Polo- 
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ponneeua to visit any of the oitiea of Northern Greece, passed beneath the 
walk of Corinth ; and all who came into the Peloponnesus from those cities 
entered it hy the same route. By its two ports, therefore, Corinth oommu- 
nicated at once with the eastern and western world ; while by the Isthmian 
road it had intercourse with the north and south. No wonder, therefore, 
that it was called " The wealthy." 

There are few remains of antiquity now surviving at Corinth. The 
traveller who arrives in the modem village from Nemea, perceives on bis 
right hand five fluted columns of a very ancient date, which once formed 



part of a temple. Wha.t the name of that temple was, is a subject for con- 
jecture alone. The ascent to the hill of the Acrocorinth is steep and difficult. 
The first gate, which is approached by a drawbridge, is flanked by an 
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impregnable wall of rock oD the right, and by artificial outworks on the 
left. From this gate a road leads to a hill on the south-weat, in form like a 
truncated cone, upon which is a fortress : it is called Pente Skouphia. 
Proceeding upwards towards the summit of the Acrocorinth, we enter a 
semicircular battery, and after seventy paces another gate, defended by 
artillery ; within it is tho steep rocky fortress on the southern crest of the 
Acrocorinth. The eaetera wall of this enclosure is strengthened by four 
square towers, and the angles are formed with ancient pcJygonal masonry. 
After a little more than a hundred paces we enter a third gate, on the right 
of which is a square tower of Pelasgic architecture, by which we pass 
into the large enclosure, which comprehends in its cireuit tho two northern 
crests of the Acrocorinth, on the eastern or 
higher of which are the remuns of the ancient 
temple of Venus, on the site of which a mosquo 
now stands. This larger enclosure seems to be 
comparatively easy of access, and has been 
entered by a besieging force along a path 
leading between the two crests, of which we 
have spoken ; and by a well-concerted attack 
< at different points might, perhaps, be surprised, 

and could not easily be defended on account of 
its vast extent. If the eastern crest, which 
■°"" """'""* commands the whole citadel, were walled into 

a separate enclosure, it would seem almost impregnable. The large enclosure 
resembles a town ; it contains many houses, cisterns, churches, and mosques, 
— all which are now in ruins. There is a fountain in this enclosure, to the 
east of the southern crest of it ; it is approached by a descent on a subterra- 
nean slope, which is nine feet broad, and seems to have been covered with 
marble steps. The water is contained in a rectangular basin, at the termi- 
nation of the slope : above the water the rock is hewn into an architectural 
form, resembling the facade of a small temple ; it consists of a tympanum 
supported by an arehitrave resting upon two antie, and a pilaster in the centre 
of them : above the tympanum there is an arched vault. On the rock, near 
the water, are inscribed commemorations of vows offered in ancient times in 
this place, which was probably known in the earliest days of Corinth by the 
name of the Fountain of Pe[r£nb. 
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There arc two other founttuos in the lower part of the city, one st the 
foot of the citadel, the other in the modem town. The former was believed 
to bo supplied from the source in the Acrocorinth, and is now called the 
Fountain of Mustapha; that in the town is named Paliko. From the 
doBcriptiona of Strabo and Pausanias, it is not easy to collect which of these 
three sources bore the natne of Peirene ; but the probability \b, that this 
was a title applied at different tiibes to them all, or at least to the two first 
of the three, which were supposed to have a subterranean communication 
with each other. 



Wo prefer to imagine that the Peirene, at which pEOAsoa was caught, 
while bo was drinking, by Bellerophon, was that source which springs from 
the rock on the summit of the Acrocorinth, and that it was from this high 
point that ho soared aloft into the air. It is remarkable that the winged 
Pegasus appears upon most of the coins of Corinth and her colonies. Tho 
mythological analogy between the Horse and the elemeot of Water, — an 
analogy which shows itsolf in the name of Pegasus, and which appears in 
the activity of both the animal and the element, each, in its own manner, 
struggling to burst from its confinement, foaming with restless fury, and, 
as it were, " pawing to get free," and at other times bridled, whether by 
reins of steel or stone, and in the circumstance that they both are to man 
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the means of conquering distance and of conversing with things remote, — 
may have led to the adoption of this device ; and the symbol upon these 
coins was, perhaps, intended to express the national sense entertained by 
Corinth of the advantage which she enjoyed in tlie excellence and super- 
abundance of her fresh water, an advantage not possessed in the same degr^ 
by any other maritime city of Greece. 

A road which commences at the foot of the 
citadel, and winds toward the east among low 
shrubs and stone quarries, arrives, after a distance 
of about eight miles, at the ancient port of Schcbnus. 
At about a mile short of that place is the site of 
the Sacred Orove, in which the Isthmian Games 
were celebrated. The only vestiges which survive of 
its ancient buildings, are those of the Stadium in 
the southern part of the enclosure, the shell of a 
Thbatrb nearly three hundred yards to the north 
of it, and the foundations of the sacred precinct, 
which contained the Temples of Neptime and Pa- 
ttemon. Immediately to the ea^t of the enclosure 
are the substructions of the long line of Wall which 
stretched from the Saronic Gulf on the east to the 
Corinthian on the west, and defended the Isthmus ; 
and a little beyond, upon the western shore, are the 
excavations for the Canal of three miles and a half, 
by which Nero designed to unite the waters of these 
two Gulfs, and to make the Peloponnesus an Island. 
Returning towards Corinth from this part of the 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf, we pass, at a quarter of a mile from the 
eastern entrance of the modem town, the remains of an ancient Amphi- 
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THBATRK. It lioB from north to south, and measuree about a hundred yards 
from one end of ite length to the other, whUe ita breadth is half that 
distance. Several of the eeate and vise wre etUl visible, hewn in the rocky BoiL 



We have thus had before our eyes three objects which exercised a powerful 
influence upon the tastes and manners of the Corinthians of old, — thar 
Theatre, their Stadium, and their Amphitheatre. While, brought together 
as they now are by being almost the only survivors among the public monu- 
ments of ancient Corinth, they remind us of the spectacles once exhibited 
within them, they at the same time reoal to our recolleotion in the most 
forcible manner the circumstance, that the Apostle, who spent nearly two 
years in this city, refers, in the Epistle which he addressed to its inhabitants, 
to all these three objects, or to circumstances connected with them. Familiar 
as they were both to him and to them, they supplied the most vivid illustra- 
tion of the expressions he need, and of the emotions be both felt and vrished 
to inspire. This Amphitheatre, for instance, afforded to the readers of die 
Epistle a specimen of what he had endured, who, for the sake of the truth 
as he there tells them, had fought with beasts at Ephesus. His words, again, 
— " We are become a Theatre to the world, to angels, and to men,"- 
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home with double force to the minds of those who saw how the mere actors 
of fictitious dramae were exposed in the eye of day to the gaze and cengure 
of innumerable epeetatora in this Theatre upon their own shore ; and nothing 
could give a more vivid picture of the Christian's duty, difficulties, and reward, 
than the question, — " Know ye not that they who run in the Stadium run all, 
but one receiveth the prize ! and every one who contendeth is temperate in 
all things i they indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown, (a pine- 
tree or parsley chaplet,) but we an incorruptible,"— coupled with the allusion 
which follows to the gymnastic and athletic exercises practised before their 
eyes near the same spot. The traveller in Greece feels a lively pleaaure in 
reading ancient historical descriptions of sieges, of battles, of civil aseembliee, 
of harangues, and of social conversations, upon the spots and amid the scenes 
where they took place ; but the delight will be more exquiute which be will 
enjoy in tracing, at Corinth, the reference to the objects before him which 
he finds in the language of Inspiration ; and while he sees the remtuns of 
the same buildings which St. Paul saw, he will also look with more delight 
upon the natural objects around him, — upon the sea, the isthmus, the winds, 
the fountains of Corinth, and all the beauties of the wide plain about him, 
varying with all the successive seasons of the year, — ^when he reflect* that 
these objectn were probably in the mind of the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, 
St. Clement of Rome, when he thus wrote in kit Epistle to the Corinthians : 
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— The teeming Eabth brings forth s.t it« appointed seasons overflowing 
nourishment to man and beast, not gainsaying nor altering an; of God's 
decrees; the hollow of the immeasurable Sba, collected together in heaps 
by His workmanship, passes not out of the barriers thrown around it ; the 
Ocean not lightly crossod by men, and the worlds beyond it, are ruled by the 
same ordinances ; the seasons of Spring, Summer, and Autumn, ^ve way 
to each other in peace ; the Posts of the Winds perform their duty in their 
proper season, and trip noC; and the perennial Fountaiks, shaped for delight 
and health, give their breasts of life to man, and never fail. 
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